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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
Of  Wounds. 


SECTION  I. 

Of  Wounds  in  general. 


VARIOUS  definitions  have  been  gi- 
ven of  the  term  Wound  5 but  few 
if  any  of  them  appear  to  be  exa&.  Boer- 
haave  defines  a wound  to  be,  a recent 
bloody  folution  of  continuity  in  any  foft 
part,  by  the  motion,  prefiure,  or  refift- 
/ol.  v . B ance 
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atice  of  fome  hard  or  fharp  body.  By 
Sauvage's,  it  is  faid  to  be  a mechanical  di- 
•vifion  of  any  fiefhy  part,  attended  with  a 
reparation  of  the  parts  newly  divided,  to- 
gether with  a difeharge  of  blood  and  a 
tendency  to  inflame  and  fuppurate.  And 
Ludwig  defines  a wound  to  be  a morbid 
divifion  of  parts  which  in  a ftate  of 
health  ought  to  be  united, 
r"  Thefe  are  the  definitions  of  this  term 
Which  have  been  moft  generally  adopt- 
ed but  it  is  evident  that  none  of  them 
‘are  fufficiently  correct.  A part  may  be 
-deeply  cut,  even  large  blood-veflels  may 
he  divided,  without  any  difeharge  of  blood 
faking  place,  as  frequently  happens  in  la- 
cerated wounds,  and  in  fuch  as  are  attend- 
ed with  much  contufion  : and  where  the 
fmaller  veflels  only  are  divided,  the  dif- 
eharge of  blood  ceafes,  almofi:  in  every 
inflance,  in  the  courfe  of  a fewhours  from 
the  time  that  the  wound  Was  inflidted.  - 
The- definition  recited  above  from  Mr 
Sativages  is  too  extenfive : It  Compre- 
hends a period  or  Hage  of  wound  which 

does 
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does  not  always  exift,  viz.  a tendency 
to  fuppurate.  We  know  that  wounds 
frequently  terminate  in  gangrene  and 
death,  without  any  previous  fuppuration  j 
while  in  other  inftances  they  heal  by  the 
firft  intention,  and  their  edges  adhere  to 
one  another  without  any  appearance  of 
pus. 

Neither  is  Dr  Ludwig’s  definition  of  a 
wound  corredt : Parts  which  ought  to  be 
united,  may  be  divided  without  being 
wounded*  Thus  a blood-veflel,  nerve, 
tendon,  or  mufcle,  may  be  completely 
ruptured  either  by  a violent  fprain  or  a 
contufion ; but  unlefs  the  correfponding 
ikin  and  other  teguments  are  divided, 
we  do  not  fay  that  fuch  parts  are  wound- 
ed. Nor  are  thefe  affedtions  confined  to 
the  fmaller  mufcles  and  tendons ; for  in- 
itances  often  occur  of  the  different  parts 
even  of  the  largefl  mufcles  being  thus  vi- 
olently feparated  from  one  another. 

Every  recent  folution  of  continuity  in 
the  fofter  parts  of  the  body,  when  attend- 
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ed  with  a correfponding  divilion  of  the 
teguments,  may  be  denominated  a wound. 

From  this  definition  of  wounds,  it  is 
evident  that  they  will  exhibit  great  va- 
riety in  their  nature  and  appearances. 
This  will  arife  from  different  caufes-;  but 
more  particularly  from  the  nature  of  the 
injured  parts  \ from  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  produced and  from  their 
extent. 

Thus  wounds  in  flefhy  mufcular  parts 
are  very  different,  both  in  their  nature 
and  appearances,  from  fuch  as  affect  mem- 
branous or  tendinous  parts  only.  Wounds 
that  are  made  with  a fharp  cutting  in- 
ftrument  are  materially  different  from 
fiich  as  are  attended  with  much  con- 
tufion  or  laceration : and  punctured 

wounds  exhibit  very  different  appearan- 
ces, and  for  the  moft  part  are  productive 
of  very  different  effeCts,  from  fuch  as  are 
more  free  and  extenfive.  In  the  fubfe- 
quent  parts  of  this  feCtion  thefe  varieties 
in  wounds  will  be  confidered.  In  the 
mean  time,,  we  fhall  give  a defeription  of 

the, 
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the  phenomena  which  ufually  take  place 
in  the  moft  frequent  form  of  this  affec- 
tion, what  may  be  termed  a Simple  In- 
ched Wound;  by  which  both  the  theory 
and  practice  which  we  mean  to  inculcate 
will  be  rendered  more  intelligible. 

On  the  inftrument  being  withdrawn  with 
which  a wound  of  this  kind  has  beenmade, 
the  firfl  appearance  we  take  notice  of  is  a 
reparation  to  a certain  extent  of  the  divi- 
ded parts ; and  this  always  in  a greater  or 
lefler  degree,  according  to  the  depth  and 
length  of  the  wound,  and  according  as  the 
fibres  of  the  injured  part  are  divided  more 
or  lefs  tranfverfely.  Thus  a wound,  even 
of  a confiderable  length,  if  it  runs  in  the 
fame  direction  with  the  fibres  of  a mufcle? 
will  be  attended  with  a fmall  retraction 
of  the  fkin;  while  a large  vacuity  will 
take  place  in  a wound  of  lefs  extent  where 
a ftrong  mufcular  part  is  cut  diredtly  a~ 
crofs.  Nay,  in  this  laffc  cafe,  the  repara- 
tion of  the  divided  parts  is  in  fome  cafes 
fo  confiderable,  as  to  give  caufe  to  fuf- 
pect  that  a portion  of  them  has  been  re- 
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moved ; while  in  the  other  it  is  often  fo 
trifling,  that  even  an  extenfive  wound  will 
have  the  appearance  of  a ftraight  line 
only : a circumftance  by  which  practi- 
tioners have  been  often  led  to  confider 
as  of  no  great  importance,  wounds  which 
in  their  confequences  have  proved  to  be 
formidable  } and  by  which  the  propriety 
of  examining  every  wound  with  attention 
is  ftrongly  pointed  out. 

The  next  appearance  which  takes  place 
in  wounds,  is  a difcharge  of  blood  to  a 
greater  or  lefler  extent,  according  to  the 
lize  of  the  cut  and  to  the  number  and 
lize  of  the  veflels  that  are  divided ; at 
leafl:  this  is  the  cafe  in  wounds  made  with 
a lharp  cutting  edge.  Where  the  parts 
have  been  much  bruifed  or  lacerated,  we 
have  already  remarked,  that  even  large 
blood-vefiels  may  be  divided  without  any 
hemorrhagy  enfuing. 

For  the  moft  part,  this  evacuation  of 
blood  from  wounds  proves  fo  alarming-, 
that  means  are  employed  to  flop  it ; but 
when  this  is  either  negleded  or  not  con- 
* fldered 
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Adered  as  neceflary,  if  the  injured  veflels 
are  not  large,  the  irritation  produced  by 
the  wound  itfelf,  as  well  as  by  the  free 
application  of  the  external  air  to  their 
divided  extremities.,  excites  fuch  a degree 
of  contraddon  in  them,  that  in  this  way 
alone  the  hemorrhagy  is  foon  checked : 
The  difeharge  of  red  blood  becomes  gra- 
dually lefs : It  then  ceafes  entirely,  and 
is  fucceeded  by  an  oozing  of  a ferous 
fluid,  which  in  the  courfe  of  a few  hours 
likewife  flops,  when  the  whole  furface  of 
the  fore  is  found  either  fomewhat  dry  01- 
even  parched-like  j or  it  is  covered  over 
with  a cake  .of  coagulated  blood. 

In  this  way  nature  feems  to  operate 
in  putting  a flop  to  hemorrhagies  which 
arife  from  wounds.  Another  idea  is 
commonly  entertained  indeed  of  this  fa- 
-lutary  procefs  : It  is  fuppofed  that  fmall 
coagula  of  blood  plug  up  the  orifices  of 
the  veffels , , and  remaining  in  them  pre- 
serve them  of  the  fame  fize  of  which  they 
were  before  being  divided. 

Tim,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  cafe*, 
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as  will  at  once  appear  to  any  who  will 
take  the  trouble  of  diffe  Cling  the  flump 
of  a patient  dying  after  an  amputation. 
Inftead  of  the  mouths  of  the  divided  ar- 
teries being  plugged  up  with  blood,  he 
will  find  them  perfectly  empty  and  con- 
tracted for  a conliderable  fpace  from 
their  extremities;  nay,  in  molt  inftances, 
he  will  obferve  that  they  become  firm 
folid  cords,  fo  as  never  afterwards  to  be 
capable  of  receiving  a fupply  of  blood. 
Nor  is  this  procefs  of  nature  difficult  to 
explain.  It  is  arterial  hemorrhagies  we 
are  now  confidering;  for  wounded  veins, 
if  they  be  not  compreffed  between  the 
injured  part  and  the  heart,  feldom  dif- 
charge  fo  much  blood  as  to  prove  alarm- 
ing. Now,  as  the  arteries  are  pofTefled 
of  a flrong  coutra&ile  power,  they  will 
readily  exert  this  power  on  the  irritating 
caufes  mentioned  above  as  attendants  on 
wounds,  being  applied  to.  them.  In  this 
manner  the  blood  is  prevented  from  flow- 
ing in  its  ufual  channel;  but  nature  does 
not  fail  to  provide  a different  route  for  it, 

hY 
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by  forcing  it  through  the  mod  contigu- 
ous  anaftomofing  arteries,  which  foon 
become  fo  much  enlarged,  as  to  allow  it 
to  pafs  with  freedom ; while,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  contracted  hate  of  the  wound- 
ed extremities  of  the  arteries  terminates 
in  a firm  adhefion  of  their  lides,.in  con- 
fequence  of  that  inflammation  which  in 
fome  degree  fucceeds  to  every  wound. 

When  a wound  is  made  with  a clean 
cutting  indrument,  the  pain  attending  it 
at  firft  is  in  general  inconfiderable,  un- 
lefs  a nerve  or  a tendon  has  been  partial- 
ly divided;  in  which  cafe  it  proves  com- 
monly fevere.  But  in  every  cafe  the 
wounded  parts  become  painful  in  the 
courfe  of  a few  hours  from  the  time  of 
the  injury  being  inflided.  They  become 
red,  tenfe,  and  even  conflderably  fwell- 
ed : And  where  the  wound  is  extern 
five,  an  increafed  degree  of  heat  takes 
place,  together  with  third,  quicknefs  of 
puife,  and  other  fymptoms  of  fever. 

In  fome  inftances  thefe  fymptoms  con- 

3 tinue 
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tinue  to  increafe,  and  to  prove  more  and 
more  fevere,  till,  at  lafl  they  terminate  in 
mortification  y but  for  the  mofl  part  they 
are  carried  off  in  a more  favourable  man- 
ner. The  furface  of  the  wound,  which  for 
iome  time  remained  perfe&ly  dry,  is  gra- 
dually rendered  moiit  and  foft  by  a thin 
ferum  oozing  into  it ; which  being  allow- 
ed to  collect,  is  at  laft,  by  the  heat  of  the 
affeded  parts,  and  in  fome  cafes  by  the 
application  of  artificial  heat,  converted 
into  purulent  matter : and  in  general,  the 
preceding  fymptoms  of  pain,  tenfion,  and 
fever,  abate  more  or  lefs  quickly  accor- 
ding as  this  formation  of  matter  is  more 
or  lefs  plentiful.  From  the  time  that  fe- 
rum begins  firfl  to  ooze  into  the  cavity  of 
a wound,  the  tenfion  and  pain  begin  to 
abate,  and  they  vanifh  entirely  on  a free 
fuppuration  taking  place ; by  which  the 
moft  natural  balfam  is  produced  that  can 
be  applied  to  wounds. 

From  this  hiftory  of  the  progrefir  of  a 
w.ound,  it  is  evident  that,all  the  fymptoms 
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we  have  enumerated,  are  fuch  as  origin 
nate  from  inflammation.  Indeed,  they 
are  exactly  fuch  as  accompany  a common 
phlegmon.  The  pain,  rednefs,  and  ten- 
lion,  which  always  accompany  wounds 
to  a certain  degree,  are  the  leading  fymp- 
toms  in  every  cafe  of  phlegmon;  and 
the  ferous  effufion  into  the  cavities  of 
wounds,  with  the  fuppuration  which  en- 
fues,  are  circumftances  exactly  fimilar  to 
thole  which  occur  in  every  cafe  of  ab- 
feefs.  I therefore  confider  a wound  as 
an  exciting  caufe  of  inflammation;  and 
feme  advantage,  I think,  may  be  derived 
in  practice,  from  confldering  it  chiefly  in 
this  point  of  view.  This,  however,  will 
more  clearly  appear  when  we  come  to 
fpeak  of  the  method  of  cure ; when  it  will 
be  rendered  obvious,  that  in  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds,  thofe  means  prove  uni- 
formly moft  effe&ual  which  are  molt 
powerful  in  preventing  any  violent  de- 
gree of  inflammation. 

The  defeription  I have  given  of  wounds 

relates 
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relates  to  the  moft  Ample  and  lead:  ha- 
zardous kinds  of  them ; where  the  inju- 
ry has  been  done,  as  was  already  remark- 
ed, with  a fharp  cutting  inftrument,  and 
where  the  parts  have  been  laid  free- 
ly open.  In  fuch  circumftances,  when 
no  organ  of  much  importance  to  life  has 
been  divided,  and  when  the  cut  is  feated 
in  a flelhy  mufcular  part,  if  nature  be  not 
impeded  in  her  operation,  the  whole  fur- 
face  of  the  fore  becomes  covered  with 
fmall  fprouts  or  granulations  almoft  im- 
mediately on  a free  fuppuration  taking 
place  j and  thefe  continuing  to  advance, 
a cure  is  at  laft  accomplished  in  the  man- 
ner already  defcribed  in  a former  part  of 
this  workf. 

This  happy  termination  of  a wound, 
however,  may  be  prevented  by  various 
caufes.  Indeed,  it  requires  the  concur- 
rence of  many  circumftances.  Thefe  we 
fhall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  treat  of 

■ ~ in 
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in  a particular  manner.  ’At  prefent  I 
fliall  enumerate  thofe  only  which  arife 
from  the  nature  of  the  wound. 

In  a free  incifed  wound,  the  inflam- 
mation which  takes  place  is  not  in  gene- 
ral greater  than  is  neceflary  to  produce 
that  degree  of  fuppuration  which  we  have 
fhown  to  be  requiflte  $ and  in  wounds  of 
this  defcription,  matter  is  never  allowed 
to  lodge,  as  it  is  commonly  difcharged  al- 
moft  as  loon  as  it  is  formed.  Thefe  are 
points  of  the  utmofl:  moment  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  wounds.  Indeed,  it  is  known 
to  every  pra&itioner,  that  a cure  can  ne- 
ver be  expected  if  a due  degree  of  inflam- 
mation does  not  take  place,  and  if  a free 
outlet  be  not  given  to  the  matter  that 
may  form.  Every  circumftance  there- 
fore in  the  nature  of  a wound,  which 
tends  either  to  excite  an  undue  degree 
of  inflammation,  or  to  produce  a lodge- 
ment of  matter,  muft  be  coniidered  as 
unfavourable  : And  hence  pundlured 

wounds,  and  thofe  that  are  attended  with 

contulion 
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contufion  or  laceration,  are  particularly 
hazardous. 

Punctured  wounds  prove  often  more 
dangerous  than  wounds  of  greater  out- 
ward extent,  from  large  blood-veflels  and 
other  deep-feated  parts  being  hurt : and 
they  are  commonly  more  painful,  being 
frequently  attended  with  a partial  divi- 
fion  of  contiguous  nerves  or  tendons  > a 
circumftance  productive  of  more  violent 
pain  than  what  ufually  enfues  from  a free 
divilion  of  them.  But  the  greatefl:  riik 
in  a pun&ured  wound  arifes  from  the 
lodgement  of  matter ; a circumftance 
which  takes  place  more  readily  in  this 
than  in  any  other  variety  of  wound ; and 
to  obviate  which,  the  niceft  attention  on 
the  part  of  praditioners  is  often  requi- 
flte.  . 

In  contufed  and  lacerated  wounds,  if 
the  violence  with  which  they  have  been 
inflided  has  not  been  confiderable,  the 
parts  will  frequently  recover  their  tone ; 
the  attending  inflammation  will  not  run 
to  any  great  length ; and  a free  fuppu ra- 
tion 
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tion  being  induced,  a cure  will  at  lad:  be 
accomplilhed  in  a manner  limilar  to  what 
we  have  defcribed  in  cafes  of  limple  in- 
cifed  wounds.  But  it  often  happens  that 
the  contiguous  parts  are  fo  much  injured 
as  to  give  no  caufe  to  expedt  fuch  a fa- 
vourable event.  Where  a violent  degree 
of  contufion  has  been  applied,  the  tex- 
ture of  the  parts  affe&ed  is  fometimes  fo 
completely  deftroyed,  that  the  circula- 
tion is  flopped,  and  mortification  enfues  5 
and  where  this  proceeds  to  any  confider- 
able  extent,  the  danger  attending  it  is  al- 
ways great.  Again,  in  wounds  attended 
with  much  laceration,  mortification  is 
apt  to  occur  from  a different  caufe. 
The  pain  and  irritation  attending  them 
proceed  fometimes  to  fuch  a height, 
as  to  induce  a great  degree  of  inflam- 
mation ; which,  notwithftanding  the 
means  ufually  employed  to  prevent  it, 
very  frequently  terminates  in  the  man- 
ner we  have  mentioned.  Indeed,  fo  far 
as  my  obfervation  goes,  inflammation  in- 
duced by  this  caufe  is  more  apt  to  ter-. 
: - minate 
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minate  in  gangrene  than  any  other  in- 
flammatory affedion  proceeding  from  ex- 
ternal violence. 

In  forming  a prOgnofis  of  wounds,  the 
circumftances  we  have  juft  been  confi- 
dering  merit  our  particular  attention : 
but  there  are  others  which  fliould  like- 
wife  be  kept  in  view ; and  thefe  more  e- 
Ipecially  are,  the  age  and  habit  of  body 
of  the  patient ; the  texture  of  the  wound- 
ed part ; the  part  of  the  body  in  which 
the  injury  is  inflided;  and  the  rifk  of 
fuch  parts  of  importance  as  lie  contigu- 
ous being  ultimately  made  to  fuffer,  al- 
though not  immediately  injured. 

Thus,  it  is  obvious,  that  in  a found 
healthy  conftitution,  wounds  will,  cete- 
ris paribus,  be  lefs  hazardous  than  thofe 
that  are  inflided  on  people  of  difeafed 
habits  of  body ; for  we  commonly  ob- 
ferve,  where  the  conftitution  is  tainted 
with  any  difeafe,  that  even  the  flighted 
wounds  are  apt  to  become  troublefome, 
and  to  degenerate  into  fores  which  will 
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not  heal  till  the  difeafe  of  the  lyftem 
be  removed  : And  we  alfo  obferve,  that 
the  healing  of  fores  depends  in  fome 
meafure  upon  the  age  of  the  patient  5 that 
is?  a cure  is  for  the  mod;  part  more  quick- 
ly accomplished  in  youth  and  in  middle 
age,  than  in  very  advanced  oeriods  of 
life. 

There  are  many  exceptions,  however, 
to  this  j for  whenever  the  natural  firm- 
nefs  and  elafticity  of  the  mufcular  fibres 
are  not  much  impaired,  tve  do  not  find 
that  old  age  proves  unfavourable  to 
wounds.  When  the  conftitution  is  pof- 
fefied  of  fuch  a degree  of  firmnefs  and 
irritability,  that  any  wound  which  takes 
place  will  be  produ&ive  of  a necefiary 
degree  of  inflammation,  old  age  ought  by 
no  means  to  be  confidered  as  a difadvan- 
tage*  On  the  contrary,  m fuch  circum- 
ftances  it  proves  always  falutary,  by  tend- 
ing to  render  the  fymptoms  more  mode- 
rate than  they  are  apt  to  be  in  more  early 
periods  of  life.  This  is  particularly  the 
cafe  in  extenfive  wounds  of  every  kind  ; 
V°L.  V,  c ' and 
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and  we  obferve  it  in  a remarkable  man- 
ner in  chirurgical  operations ; efpecially 
in  lithotomy,  and  in  the  amputation  of 
any  of  the  extremities ; which  have  com- 
monly, in  the  courfe  of  my  experience, 
proved  more  ftfceefsful  in  healthy  old 
people  than  at  any  other  period  of  life, 
and  evidently  from  the  caufe  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  point  out. 

With  refpedl  to  the  texture  of  a wounds 
ed  part,  it  is  well  known  that  wounds 
heal  not  only  more  quickly  but  more 
kindly  in  fome  parts  than  in  others. 
Thus  wounds  of  the  cellular  fubftance 
heal  more  eafily  than  fuch  as  pafs  through 
any  of  the  mufcles ; while  thole  that  are 
confined  to  the  flelliy  parts  of  mufcles 
prove  much  lefs  formidable  than  wounds 
of  tendinous  or  ligamentous  parts ; for, 
befides.  occafioning  lefs  pain  and  inflam- 
mation, they  are  not  fo  apt  to  be  produc- 
tive of  any  permanent  difadvantage.  The 
deepefl:  cuts  may  be  infii&ed  on  the  belly 
of  a large  mufcle,  with  little  or  no  rilk 
of  any  inconveniency  being  experienced 
. from 
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from  them  in  future  j but  the  contiguous 
joints  are  very  apt  to  remain  ftiff  and  un- 
manageable, when  the  tendons  which  pafa 
over  them  are  much  injured.  v 

When  wounds  penetrate  to  a hill 
greater  depth*  fo  as  to  do  any  material 
injury  to  bones,  they  prove  always  more 
tedious  arid  uncertain  than  when  foft 
parts  only  are  divided  : for  in  fuch  cafes 
a wound  will  feldom  or  never  heal  till 
lome  portion  of  the  bone  exfoliates ; 
a procefs  which  very  commonly  requires 
a confiderable  length  of  time  to  be  ac- 
complifhed 

Wounds  in  glandular  parts  are  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  mildnefs  of  the 
fymptoms  which  appear  at  firft  would 
lead  us  to  imagine.  When  fmail  glands 
only  are  divided,  they  often  heal  readi- 
ly 5 but  when  any  of  the  larger  glands 
are  injured,  the  fyftem  is  not  only  apt  to 
fuffer  from  the  fecretion  for  which  they 
are  intended  being  impeded,  but  the 

G 2 fores. 
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fores  which  enfue  very  commonly  become 
fungous,  and  are  cicatrifed  with  diffi- 
culty. 

When  any  of  the  larger  lymphatic 
veflels  are  wounded,  the  cure  often  proves 
tedious  by  a conftant  difeharge  of  a thin 
limpid  fluid,  by  which  the  formation  of 
a cicatrix  is  prevented  : And  when  at 
laft  a cure  is  obtained,  very  troublefome 
fwellings  are  apt  to  occur  in  the  under 
part  of  the  limb,  owing  to  the  obftru&ion 
of  the  lymph  in  its  paflage  to  the  heart 
by  the  newly  formed  cicatrix.  Of  this 
every  practitioner  of  experience  mull 
have  feen  fome  inftances.  I have  met 
with  feveral;  particularly  after  the  ex- 
tirpation of  feirrhous  glands  when  deep- 
ly feated  in  the  arm-pit.  In  fuch  cafes 
the  large  lymphatics  of  the  arm  are 
very  frequently  cut,  and  very  obftinate 
oedematous  fwellings  of  the  whole  mem- 
ber are  apt  to  enfue. 

When  a large  nerve  is  completely  di- 
vided, the  pain  attending  it  will  be  in- 
confiderable;  but  the  parts  beneath  will 

be 
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be  deprived  both  of  their  fenfibility  and 
power  of  motion,  unlefs  they  are  fupplied 
with  fome  other  branches.  But  when  a 
nerve  is  only  pundured,  the  pain  which 
takes  place  is  commonly  fevere  : and  this 
is  apt  to  be  followed  with  a high  degree 
of  inflammation  \ fmart  fever ; fubful- 
tus  tendinum  % convulflons ; and  even 
death.  Thefe  violent  appearances,  how- 
ever, do  not  often  occur  in  'northern  cli- 
mates but  they  frequently  happen  in 
warm  countries,  where  they  are  apt  to 
terminate  in  a fymptom  which  often 
proves  fatal,  the  locked  jaw. 

In  wounds  of  any  of  the  larger  blood- 
veflels,  our  firfl;  objed  is  to  difcover,  whe- 
ther the  hemorrhagy  which  enfues  pro- 
ceeds from  arteries  or  veins ; for  in  gene- 
ral no  material  inconvenience  is  experien- 
ced from  wounds  even  of  the  largefl:  veins, 
while  the  utmoft  danger  is  to  be  dread- 
ed from  wounds  of  the  larger  arteries. 
If  the  artery  be  fo  fltuated  that  a ligature 
cannot  be  put  round  it,  the  lofs  of  blood 
will  probably  foon  prove  fatal:  and  even 
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where  the  difcharge  of  blood  can  be  flop- 
ped with  eafe,  if  the  limb  has  no  other 
artery  to  fupply  it,  a mortification  is  to  be 
dreaded.  It  often  happens,  indeed,  even 
that  large  arteries  are  fecured  by  liga- 
tures without  any  detriment  to  the  parts 
beneath  : But  in  this  cafe  there  are  other 
arteries  or  anaftomofing  branches  of  fuch 
a fize  as  to  give  paflage  to  a fufficient 
quantity  of  blood. 

The  fite  of  a wound  is  alfo  an  objedl 
of  importance.  Thus  wounds  in  the  ex- 
tremities, when  confined  to  parts  lying 
above  any  of  the  hard  bones,  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  fo  hazardous  as  thofe 
which  pafs  into  any  of  the  joints : and 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,  wounds  which 
penetrate  any  of  the  larger  cavities,  prove 
always  more  dangerous  than  thofe  which 
do  not  run  to  fuch  a depth. 

This  will  proceed  from  different  caufes. 
The  danger  will  be  increafed  by  the 
chance  of  fome  organ  of  importance  be- 
ing dire&ly  injured  : By  air,  and  in  fome 
cafes  by  extraneous  bodies  finding  accefs 

to 
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to  cavities  which  nature  never  meant  to 
be  expofed : And  laftly,  by  the  lodge- 
ment of  matter;  a circumftance  which 
is  with  much  difficulty  avoided  in  all 
wounds  which  penetrate  to  fuch  a depth. 

We  have  likewife  to  conlider,  that  al- 
though no  organ  of  importance  may  be 
diredtly  wounded  in  fuch  a manner  as  to 
produce  immediate  death;  yet  that  much 
danger  may  arife  from  a variety  of  cir- 
cumftances ; and  wounds  may  eventual- 
ly prove  mortal  which  at  firft  were  not 
attended  with  any  evident  rilk. 

Thus  wounds  in  the  lungs,  and  other 
vifcera,  prove  fometimes  fatal,  from  con- 
tinuing to  difcharge  fuch  quantities  of 
blood  for  a confiderable  time  as  at  laffc 
deftroy  the  patient ; although  at  firft  the 
difcharge  might  not  appear  to  be  of  much 
importance.  The  ftomach,  and  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  may  be 
injured  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  terminate 
in  death  without  exhibiting  any  immedit 
ate  appearance  of  danger.  The  external 
coat  of  the  aorta  has  been  removed  by 
1 C 4 the 
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the  point  of  a fmall  fword ; and  the 
wound  has  been  nearly  healed  when 
the  patient  died  fuddenly  from  a rup- 
ture of  the  artery : And  wounds  of  the 
gall-bladder,  or  of  its  excretory  dud; 
of  the  receptaculum  chyli ; of  the  tho- 
racic dud,  and  fome  other  vifeera;  may 
for  federal  days  afford  no  fufpicion  of 
danger,  and  yet  terminate  fatally  at  lafh 
Wounds  fometimes  prove  fatal  from 
inflammation  fpreading  to  contiguous 
vifeera  which  were  not  at  fir  ft  injured 
and  wounds,  which  have  at  firft  appeared 
to  be  of  little  or  no  importance,  have  at 
laft  terminated  in  the  wqrft  manner,  mere- 
ly by  mifmanagement ; either  in  the  ap- 
plication of  dreflings  or  bandages ; or  in 
the  condud  of  the  patient  with  refped 
to  food,  drink,  and  exercife : for  it  is  well 
known,  that  much  mifehief  has  been  done 
by  improper  dreflings,  and  efpecially  by 
too  light  bandages : and  we  likewife 
know,  that  mifeondud  with  refped  to 
food  is  daily  the  caufe  of  wounds  going 

wrong. 
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wrong,  which  otherwife  would  probab- 
ly have  done  well. 

It  thus  appears,  that  a variety  of  cir- 
cumftances  fail  to  be  confidered,to  enable 
us  to  judge  of  the  probable  termination 
of  wounds.  In  doing  this  with  accuracy, 
praditioners  of  experience  have  frequent 
opportunities  of  fhowing  their  fuperiori- 
ty.  This  fubjed  ought  therefore  to  be 
confidered  as  highly  important  by  all  who 
wifli  to  diftinguifh  themfelves.  A minute 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  a cool  temper, 
and  a fteady  hand,  will  enable  any  prac- 
titioner, even  with  no  great  experience, 
to  perform  many  of  our  molt  important 
operations  fufficiently  well:  And  accor- 
dingly,  in  different  hofpitals,  we  daily 
meet  with  good  operators ; but  we  do 
not  often  find  furgeons  poffefied  of  that 
knowledge  in  the  prognofis  of  chirurgi-' 
cal  difeafes  which  might  be  expeded ; 
that  attention  being  feldom  bellowed 
which  is  necefiary  to  attain  it. 
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SECTION  II. 

Of  the  Cure  of  Simple  Incifed  Wounds. 

IN  the  management  of  wounds  of  every 
kind,  the  firft  objed  requiring  our  at- 
tention is  the  hemorrhagy;  more  efpe- 
cially  when  it  is  profufe.  The  fafety  of 
the  patient  requires  it : The  alarm  which 
it  gives,  not  only  to  byftanders,  but  to 
the  praditioner  himfelf,  renders  it  ne- 
ceflary.  Nor  can  the  real  Hate  of  a 
wound  be  difcovered  with  accuracy  till 
the  difcharge  of  blood  be  checked, 
Hemorrhagies  are  moll  immediately 
flopped  by  preflure  applied  to  that  part 
of  the  divided  artery  which  is  next  to  the 
heart : This  preflure  is  made  by  the  tour- 
niquet, when  the  wound  is  in  any  of  the 
extremities  * ; and  by  the  hands  of  aflift- 
ants,  in  wounds  of  the  trunk  of  the  body 
or  of  the  head. 

In 
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In  this  manner,  if  the  preffure  be  pro- 
perly applied,  almoft  any  hemorrhagy 
may  be  flopped  till  the  wounded  veffels 
can  be  fecured  with  ligatures ; which  we 
have  elfewhere  fhown  to  be  the  fafeft  as 
it  is  the  eafieft  method  of  preventing  pa- 
tients with  fuch  injuries  from  fuffering*. 
Much  indeed  has  been  faid,  even  of  late 
years,  of  the  inconveniences  which  liga- 
tures are  fuppofed  to  induce : but  this 
has  proceeded  either  from  the  interelled 
views  of  fome  individuals  who  may  have 
wifhed  to  eflablifh  the  reputation  of  dif- 
ferent ftyptie  applications  3 or  from  the 
groundlefs  fears  of  young  pra&itioners. 
Where  the  contiguous  nerves,  or  even 
where  much  of  the  furrounding  mufcular 
parts,  are  included  in  ligatures,  fevere 
pain,  and  other  troublefome  fymptoms, 
will  no  doubt  be  induced ; but  this  is  not 
the  fault  of, the  remedy,  but  of  the  me- 
thod of  ufmg  it.  Indeed  this  is  fo  obvi- 
oufly  the  cafe,  that  reafoning  in  the  far- 
ther fupport  of  it  does  not  feem  to  be 
neceflary ; for  every  practitioner  of 

experience 
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experience  will  admit,  that  a proper  ap- 
plication of  the  ligature  is  feldom  if  ever 
productive  of  any  material  inconveni- 
ence, and  that  we  can  depend  on  it  with 
more  certainty  than  on  any  other  remedy 
for  putting  a flop  to  hemorrhagies  from 
wounded  arteries. 

When  treating  of  the  method  of  ap- 
plying ligatures  to  arteries,  in  the  firft 
volume  of  this  work,  I gave  it  clearly  as 
my  opinion,  that  it  may  be  bell  done  by 
the  tenaculum,  an  inilrument  reprefent- 
ed  in  Plate  I.  fig.  i.  And  after  much 
additional  experience  of  its  utility,  I now 
think  it  right  to  fay,  that  I am  more  and 
more  convinced  of  its  being  much  fupe- 
rior  to  the  needle  $ which  cannot  be  ufed 
without  a portion  of  the  contiguous  foft 
parts  being  included  in  the  ligature ; a 
cirumllance  which  in  every  inllance  we 
Ihould  endeavour  to  avoid.  Many  ima- 
gine that  the  tenaculum  may  be  ufed 
with  fafety  in  the  application  of  ligatures 
to  arteries  of  a middling  fize,  while  they 
are  afraid  of  cutting  thofe  of  a fmall  fize 
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afunder,  if  fome  of  the  contiguous  cel- 
lular fubflance  be  not  included  along  with 
them : and  in  tying  the  large  trunks  of 
arteries,  they  fufpedl  that  the  ligatures 
would  be  apt  to  be  forced  off  by  the 
flrong  pulfations  of  thefe  veffels,  if  they 
were  not  fupported  by  being  firmly  fixed 
in  the  contiguous  parts.  I have  not, 
however,  had  a fingle  inftance  of  obferv- 
ing  that  either  of  thefe  objedtions  to  this 
pradlice  is  well  founded.  For  a num- 
ber of  years  pafl,  I have  laid  afide  the 
needle,  for  the  purpofe  of  applying  liga- 
tures to  arteries,  almofl  entirely  ; and  in 
the  courfe  of  that  time,  I have  employed 
the  tenaculum  indifcriminately  in  hemor- 
rhagies  from  arteries  of  all  fizes. 

Wounded  arteries  are  feldom  fo  fitua- 
ted  as  to  prevent  the  hemorrhagy  from 
being  flopped  in  the  manner  we  have 
mentioned : for  when  they  lie  at  the  bot- 
tom of  deep  wounds,  with  narrow  cbn- 
tradled  mouths,  the  wound  may  common- 
ly be  enlarged  fo  as  to  admit  of  their  be- 
ing tied  with  ligatures ; and  for  the  mofl 

part 
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part  it  may  be  done  with  fafety.  Where 
the  enlargement  of  a wound  is  not 
clearly  neceffary,  no  perfon  of  expe- 
rience would  advife  it ; but  the  practice 
is  always  fafe  and  proper  in  hemorrha- 
gies  proceeding  from  arteries  lying  fo 
deep  that  ligatures  cannot  otherwife  be 
applied  to  them.  As  this  pradice,  how- 
ever, has  been  very  inadvertently  con- 
demned by  fome  praditioners  in  a gene- 
ral way,  from  their  fuppofing  it  to  be 
rarely  if  ever  neceffary  3 a timidity  has 
been  thereby  introduced,  which  in  va- 
rious inflances  has  been  the  caufe  of 
mifchief : Patients  have  been  tormented 
with  the  application  of  tight  bandages, 
and  with  the  trial  of  different  flyptics 
which  feldom  if  ever  fucceed,  when  the 
hemorrhagy  might  have  been  flopped  iii 
the  mofl  effedual  manner  by  a fmalT  en* 
largement  of  the  wound : Nay,  many 
limbs  have  been  amputated  from  the  fame 
caufe,  which  might  eafily  have  been  faved; 
particularly  in  cafes  of  compound  frac- 
ture, where  a hemorrhagy,  proceeding 
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from  a deep  feated  artery  which  cannot 
be  eafily  tied,  is  too  frequently  confider- 
ed  as  a fufficient  reafon  for  removing  the 
limb.  From  particular  circumflances,  in 
a few  cafes  of  compound  fradture,  it  may 
happen  that  hemorrhagies  cannot  be  flop- 
ped without  laying  the  injured  parts  fo 
extenfively  open,  as  might  induce  more 
hazard  than  amputation  itfelf.  This, 
however,  is  a very  rare  occurrence  $ 
and  it  will  feldom  take  place  where  the 
cafe  has  been  properly  treated  from  the 
beginning. 

When  the  injured  artery  runs  in  the 
fubftance  of  a bone,  no  ligature,  it  is  evi- 
dent, can  be  applied  to  it ; and,  there- 
fore, in  fuch  a cafe,  enlarging  the  wound 
could  not  be  attended  with  much  advan- 
tage. But  arteries  in  this  fituation  are 
never  fo  large  as  to  lead  us  to  be  much 
afraid  of  any  hemorrhagies  that  may 
proceed  from  them;  nor  does  it  often 
happen  that  they  continue  to  bleed  long 
after  they  have  been  completely  divided. 
An  artery  thus  fituated,  being  merely 
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wounded,  may  difcharge  a great  deal  of 
blood ; but  I have  met  with  different  in- 
fiances  of  the  hemcrrhagy  flopping  al- 
mofl  immediately  on  the  veffel  being  cut 
acrofs.  Authors  indeed  have  faid,  that 
the  utmofl  danger  has  been  induced  by 
arteries  furrounded  with  bone  being 
wounded  ; nay,  that  death  itfelf  has  hap- 
pened from  this  caufe,  owing  to  the  im- 
poilibility  of  including  them  in  ligatures. 
I am  convinced,  however,  that  it  is  a 
partial  divifion  only  of  fuch  arteries  that 
will  ever  produce  hemorrhagies  of  any 
importance;  for  they  are  always  fmall, 
and  they  never  adhere  fo  firmly  to  the 
furrounding  bone  as  to  be  prevented  from 
contracting  on  being  freely  divided. 

Where  the  difcharge  of  blood  proceeds 
from  large  veffels,  the  means  we  have 
mentioned  are  the  mofl  effectual  for  put- 
ting a flop  to  it.  But  when  it  occurs 
from  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  arteries 
over  the  whole  furface  of  the  wound, 
other  remedies  mull  be  employed.  We 
muft  refer,  however,  to  a former  chapter 
I of 
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of  this  work,  where  this  fubject  Was  more 
fully  confidered  *. 

The  hemorrhagy  being  flopped,  the 
iiext  object  requiring  our  attention  is  the 
removal  of  any  extraneous  body  that  may 
have  been  admitted  .*  and  where  fuch  fub- 
flances  are  not  deeply  feated,  this  is  al- 
ways done  both  with  moll  eafe  and  fafe- 
ty  with  the  fingers  alone  3 for  when  for- 
ceps and  other  inftruments  are  employ- 
ed, we  can  fcarcely  fail  to  injure  the  con- 
tiguous parts. 

The  examination  of  wounds,  with  a 
view  to  difcover  extraneous  bodies,  ought 
to  be  made  with  much  caution  and  deli- 
cacy $ for,  handling  the  parts  roughly, 
gives  unneceflary  pain,  and  is  apt  to  in- 
duce a degree  of  inflammation,  which 
often  proves  hazardous. 

But  although  it  is  always  proper  to  ac- 
complilh  the  removal  of  extraneous  bo- 
dies with  as  little  pain  to  the  patient  as 
poflible  3 yet  wherever  we  have  anv  cer- 
tainty of  bodies  of  this  kind  being  lod- 

Vol*  V.  D ged, 
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ed,  we  ought  by  ail  means  to  proceed 
with  firmnefs,  in  the  iirft  place,  in  drfco^ 
vering  their  lituation,  and  afterwards  in 
removing  them,  excepting  in  a few  par- 
ticular cafes  where  this  cannot  be  done 
without  much  rifk  of  injuring  parti  of 
real  importance  to  life.  In  fuch  cafes 
the  judgment  cf  tire  prardlitioner  mull  al- 
ways decide  between  the  danger  that  may 
probably  enfue  from  the  extraneous  bo- 
dy being  allowed  to  remain,  and  that 
which  may  arife  from  his  proceeding  to 
Remove  it  immediately.- 

Modern  authors  in  general  flri&ly  for- 
bid much  aihduity  fin  the  removal  of  bo- 
dies of  this  kind : for  they  very  properly 
obferve,  that  in  former  times  much  mil- 
chief  was  done  by  exploring  wounds  with 
more  examine fs  than  was.  rcquifite ; by 
which  unnecellary  pain  was  induced-,  and 
cures  rendered  more  tedious  than  they 
otherwife  would  have  been. 

But  in  this  matter  the  moderns  leem  to 
have  gone  from  one  extreme  to  another.: 
for  although  much  handling  of  fores,  and 
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a free  ufe  of  probes,  forceps,  and  Other 
inftruments,  are  feldom  neceffary^it  is  e- 
qually  true,  that  by  allowing  extraneous 
bodies,  which  inight  have  been  removed 
at  firft,  to  remain  in  wounds,  much  fu- 
ture pain  and  inflammation  have  been  oc- 
cafionedi 

In  lupport  of  this  pra&ice  we  are  told, 
that  various  cafes  are  on  record  of  extra- 
neous bodies  continuing  to  lodge  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body  without  any  in- 
convenience y that  this  will  commonly 
happen  when  the  fubftance  is  not  of  a, 
flimulating  nature , and  that  when  it  is 
of  fuch  a form  or  texture  as  to  induce 
pain,  that  it  will  foon  excite  fuch  a plen- 
tiful fuppuration  as  will  quickly  throw 
it  out  in  a much  more  eafy  manner  than 
if  it  had  been  removed  at  firft  4 In  an- 
fwer  to  this,  I fhall  obferve,  that  where 
extraneous  bodies  in  wounds  cannot  be 
removed  without  giving  the  patient  a 
great  deal  of  pain  ; and  efpecially  where 
there  is  any  rifk  of  large  contiguous 
blood-veffels  being  wounded  by  it ; we 
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ought  by  no  means  to  attempt  their  re- 
moval. In  fuch  cafes-  we  ought  certain- 
ly to  trufl  to  the  fubfequent  fuppuration, 
for  throwing  them  out : But  they  ought 
always  to  be  taken  out  immediately 
when  it  can  be  done  with  tolerable  eafe, 
or  without  injuring  any  parts  of  import- 
ance. In  this  way  we  obtain  a more  ex- 
peditious cure,  and  we  accomplifli  our 
purpofe  in  an  eafier  manner,  than  could 
be  done  in  any  future  flage  of  the  fore. 
For  in  a recent  wound,  while  no  inflam- 
mation or  tenflon  takes  place,  the  conti- 
guous parts  eafliy  ftretch  and  yield  to  the 
extraction  of  any  fubflance  that  may  be 
lodged  in  them,  if  it  be  not  of  an  angu- 
lar form,  and  if  the  operation,  inflead  of 
being  performed  quickly,  be  done  with 
flownefs  and  caution  : whereas,  when  the 
contiguous  parts  become  fluff  and  pain- 
ful, which  they  always  do  in  the  courfe 
of  a fhort  time,  any  fubflance  lodged  in 
them  is  removed  with  much  pain  and  dif- 
ficulty: for  even  after  a free  fuppuration 
has  taken  place,  although  the  parts  will 

be 
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be  confiderably  relaxed,  yet  flill  they 
will  be  more  ftiff  and  tenfe  than  they 
were  at  firft ; and  the  opening  through 
which  the  fubftance  is  to  be  extracted 
will  likewife  be  much  diminiihed. 

We  gain  another  very  material  advaa- 
tage  £>y  the  immediate  removal  of  extra- 
neous bodies  from  wounds.  While  a fore 
is  ftill  recent,  almoft  every  patient  will 
allow  every  thing  being  done  which  the 
practitioner  in  attendance  may  think  ne* 
ceilary  ; but  they  frequently  refufe,  in 
future  ftages  of  the  fore,  to  fubmit  to 
any  thing  befides  the  ufual  dreflings. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  this  place,  that 
of  the  extraneous  bodies  that  are  apt  to  be 
lodged  in  wounds,  fome  are  more  harmlefs 
than  others.  A prudent  practitioner  will 
therefore  be  more  or  lefs  anxious  in  at- 
tempting to  remove  them.  Thus  we  all 
know,  that  a lead-ball  maybe  lodged  very 
deeply,  for  a great  length  of  time,  with- 
out being  productive  either  of  pain  or  in- 
convenience; while  a fplinter  of  wood, 
glafs,  or  iron,  or  even  a bit  of  cloth, 
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will  often  create  a great  degree  of  unea-: 
finefs.  When  therefore  it  is  known  that 
a lead-ball  is  the  only  fubftance  that  is 
lodged,  if  it  cannot  be  eafily  removed, 
we  have  at  lead;  the  fatjsfacHon  of  being 
allured  that  it  will  not  probably  do  much 
harm*  We  will  therefore  allow  it  to  re- 
main, either  till  it  be  loofened  by  a plen- 
tiful fuppuration,  or  till  feme  future  pe- 
riod, when  it  may  perhaps  be  difeovered 
in  a different  fituation,  fp  as  to  be  taken 
put  with  fafety  at  a counter-opening  : 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  when  fuch  fub- 
fiances  are  lodged  in  wounds  as  will  pro- 
bably excite  much  irritation  and  pain,  it 
will  be  much  for  the  interefl  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  will  be  the  means  of  prevents 
ing  much  perplexity  and  trouble  to  the 
furgeon,  to  have  them  removed  as  foon  as 
poffible  after  the  injury  is  infii&ed. 

We  have  obferved  above,  that  in  remo- 
ving extraneous  bodies  from  wounds,  it 
fhould  be  done  with  the  fingers  alone,  ra- 
ther than  with  forceps.  Some  few  ex- 
ceptions may  occur  to  this,  which  we  fhall 
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'after-wards  have  occafion  to  mention. 
But  fub fiances  are  fometimes  lodged  in 
wounds  that  cannot  be  eafily  taken  out 
either  with  the  fingers  or  forceps.  This 
is  particularly  the  cafe  with  fand,  duft, 
and  iinall  pieces  of  glafs.  Thefe  arebeft 
removed  by  bathing  the  parts  in  warm 
water,  or  by  pouring  water  upon  them  ; 
fqueezing  it  gently  from  a fponge,  or  in- 
jecting it  flowly  with  a dy tinge. 

In  performing  even  this  very  fimple 
operation  of  wafhing  a wound,  as  well  as 
in  extrading  foreign  fubflances  either 
with  the  forceps  or  in  any  other  way,  it 
is  proper  to  obferve,  that  much  advantage 
may  be  derived  from  placing  the  patient 
in  fuch  .a  poflure  as  tends  moft  effedual- 
ly  to  relax  the  injured  parts,  fo  as  to  ob- 
tain as  wide  a feparation  as  poilible  of  the 
bps  of  the  wound.  I have  feen  different 
inflances  where,  from  want  of  attention 
to  this  circumflance,  patients  have  fuffer- 
ed  much  unneceffary  pain  ; where,  after 
various  trials,  the  praditicner  has  been 
obliged  to  defifl  without  accomplifhing 
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his  object ; and  where  another  pradlition- 
er  has  proved  at  once  fuccefsful,  merely 
by  putting  the  wounded  parts  in  a relax- 
ed pofition. 

After  paying  due  attention  to  the  cir-, 
cumftances  refpecting  extraneous  bodies 
lodged  in  wounds,  our  next  objed  is  the 
condud  of  the  cure. 

In  incifed  wounds,  a feparation  of  the 
parts  that  have  been  divided  takes  place ; 
and  as  every  wound  proves  a caufe  of  ir- 
ritation, the  feparation  which  at  firffc  ap- 
pears, continues  for  fome  time  to  increafe, 
merely  by  the  contra&ile  power  of  the  in- 
jured mufcles.  In  the  ufual  way  of  cover- 
ing wounds  with  lint,  or  with  pledgits  of 
ointments,  and  where  the  parts  have  not 
been  previoufly  drawn  together  and  re- 
tained in  their  fituation,  an  effufion  of  a 
ferous  fluid  foon  takes  place  from  the 
great  number  of  fmall  veflels  that  have 
been  cut.  This  is  afterwards  converted 
into  purulent  matter : in  a fliort  time  the 
fore  is  found  to  be  covered  with  an  jn- 
fpijte  number  of  fmall  fprouts  or  gra- 
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nulations ; and  thele  having  advanced  to 
a certain  extent,  a dry  pellicle  of  fcarf- 
ikin,  termed  a Cicatrix,  forms  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  wound,  and  thus  the 
Cure  is  completed. 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  heal- 
ing of  wounds  is  effected,  when  nature  is 
not  aflifted  by  art,  or  when  her  opera- 
tions are  only  promoted  by  proper  cover- 
ings and  protection  to  fuch  parts  as  are 
injured.  But  although,  in  fome  cafes, 
this  is  our  only  refource  \ and  although 
even  in  this  way  practitioners  have  it  al- 
ways in  their  power  to  forward  the  cure 
of  fores ; yet  it  is  liable  to  many  very  im- 
portant objections,  which  may  be  obvia- 
ted by  a different  treatment. 

When  a wound  is  healed  in  this  man- 
ner, if  the  parts  which  have  been  divided 
have  feparated  to  any  confiderable  extent, 
the  fuppuration  which  enfues  will  be  plen- 
tiful ; by  which,  if  the  conftitution  is 
weak,  the  patient  is  apt  to  be  materially 
injured.  In  extenfive  fores,  this  method 
of  cure  is  always  tedious : When  deep 
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rftufcular  parts  are  injured,  the  motion  of 
the  contiguous  joints  is  apt  to  be  affeded, 
by  the  divided  parts  healing  when  too  far 
feparated  from  each  other.  And  the  cica- 
trix of  a large  wound,  when  cured  in  this 
manner,  is  always  IlifF,  unfeemly,  and  dif- 
agreeable : nor  is  it  poffelled  of  that 
ftrength  and  firmnels  which  the  parts 
beneath  require  for  their  protedion. 

Patients,  however,  are  feldom  under 
the  difagreeable  neceiTity  of  fubmitting 
to  thefe  inconveniences : for  in  general, 
wounds  may  be  cured  in  a much  more 
eafy  as  well  as  in  a more  agreeable  man- 
ner. We  know  from  experience,  that 
two  inflamed  furfaces  of  an  animal  bodv. 
when  kept  in  contad,  will  foon  adhere 
together.  This  was  probably  at  firft 
pointed  out  by  accident ; but  pradition- 
frs  now  derive  much  advantage  from  it 
in  various  operations,  as  well  as  in  the 
treatment  of  accidental  wounds.  By 
drawing  fuch  parts  as  have  been  divided, 
into  contad  with  each  other ; and  efpe- 
cially  by  taking  care  to  have  them  all  as 
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completely  covered  as  poffible  with  the 
cutis  vera,  very  extenfive  wounds  are  of- 
ten quickly  cured  $ the  power  of  moving 
and  of  udng  limbs  with  freedom  is  often 
preferred  which  otherwife  would  be  lofl ; 
the  fear  or  mark  which  remains  is  fel- 
dom  of  any  importance ; and  the  wound- 
ed parts  have  the  advantage  of  being  dif- 
fidently protected. 

The  fad  has  been  long  known  with 
refped  to  this  point,  for  there  is  nothing 
more  certain,  than  that  parts  recently  di- 
vided, will  unite  firmly  together,  if  they 
be  kept  in  contad  for  a diffident  length 
of  time.  The  caufe,  however,  of  this 
phenomenon  has  not  hitherto  been  ren- 
dered clear.  The  prevailing  idea  is,  that 
it  proceeds  from  a dired  inofculation 
or  jundion  of  the  different  parts  that 
have  been  divided ; and  that  thofe  parts 
only  will  adhere  together  which  were 
formerly  united.  Thus  it  is  imagined 
jn  the  healing  of  wounds  in  this  man- 
ner, that  a divided  artery  on  one  fide 
cf  a cut  mufl  be  made  to  adhere  diredly 
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with  its  fellow  on  the  oppofite  fide ; that 
veins  mult  unite  with  veins;  mufcular 
fibres  with  fibres  of  a fimilar  nature,  &c., 
But  although  it  is  neceffary  in  practice  to» 
keep  this  idea  fo  far  in  view,  as  to  be  at: 
much  pains  to  place  parts  that  are  to  be: 
healed  as  exactly  oppofite  to  each  other- 
as  poflible ; yet  this  proceeds  more  from  a. 
requifite  attention  to  fymmetry  and  neat- 
nefs  in  the  external  parts  after  the  cure,, 
than  from  any  other  caufe  : for  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  no  fuch  exadnefs  is  required! 
for  the  mere  adhefion  of  the  divided 
parts;  and  whoever  doubts  of  the  fad,, 
may  with  little  difficulty  prove  it  expe- 
rimentally. A membrane  may  be  made 
to  adhere  to  a bone  ; and  the  divided 
end  of  an  artery  or  a vein  will  unite  with 
almofl  any  fubflance  with  which  it  is  kept 
in  contad.' 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  blood  circulates 
through  the  cicatrix  of  a wound ; a fad 
which  few  will  doubt,  and  which  proba- 
bly gave  rife  to  the  opinion  we  are  now 
confidering.  But  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve 
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lieve  that  this  circulation  does  not  take 
place  immediately  on  the  formation  of  a 
cicatrix.  It  feems  rather  to  be  an  after- 
procefs  of  nature,  and  is  evidently  accom- 
plifhed  by  an  infinite  number  of  fmall 
vafcular  fprouts  or  newly  created  blood- 
vefiels,  which  proceed  from  the  larger 
arteries  and  veins  on  each  fide  of  the 
wound,  and  inofculate  with  each  other 
fo  as  to  give  a fufficient  circulation  in  the 
parts  through  which  they  pafs.  At  lead: 
I have  found,  in  different  inftances,  on 
examining  the  cicatrix  of  a large  wound, 
that  it  was  always  very  vafcular ; and  I 
conclude,  that  it  happens  from  a new 
formation  of  fmall  blood-veflels,  as  the 
divided  extremity  of  every  biood-vefTef 
whether  artery  or  vein,  when  of  fuch 
a fize  as  to  be  eafily  diftinguifhed, 
is  always  fhut,  and  even  obliterated  for 
a certain  fpace,  from  the  point  where 
the  injury  happened,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  in  arteries  that  are  tied  with 
ligatures,  in  cafes  of  amputation  and 
other  capital  operations.  And  if  this  hap- 
pens 
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pens  in  veflels  of  a large  fize,  there  is  alfo 
reafon  to  fuppofe  that  it  does  fo  in  thofe 
that  are  fmaller. 

In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  we 
may  obferve,  that  a circulation  of  blood 
betwixt  adhering  furfaces  takes  place 
where  inofculation  of  the  kind  in  que- 
ilion  can  never  occur,  from  no  previ- 
ous divifion  of  blood-veflels  having  been 
made.  Thus  when  the  fkin  of  two 
contiguous  fingers  or  toes  becomes  raw 
or  tender,  without  any  blood-Vefiels  be- 
ing injured,  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  them 
from  adhering;  and  when  they  do  ad- 
here, a free  circulation  is  afterwards 
found  to  take  place  between  them.  Other 
inftances  might  be  adduced ; but  I no- 
tice this  one,  as  it  is  not  unfrequent,  and 
as  it  is  perfe&ly  applicable  to  the  prefent 
queftioiiw 

I therefore  conclude,  that  woilnds  cu- 
red in  this  way  are  healed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  adhefion  of  inflamed 
furfaces  is  formed,  namely,  in  confe- 
quence  of  exfudation,  from  the  extremi-* 
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ties  of  the  divided  vefiels,  of  the  gluti- 
nous parts  of  the  blood  ; which  in  the  firll 
place  retains  the  parts  together,  and  after- 
wards ferves  to  fupport  the  new  formation 
of  fmall  blood-vefiels  which  nature  puts 
forth  as  a farther  and  more  certain  means 
of  retention. 

I have  entered  into  this  phyfiological 
difcuffion,  imagining  that  it  tends  £0  efta- 
blifti  a material  point  in  pradice.  It  has 
commonly  been  fuppofed,  that  the  {pace 
of  twelve,  fourteen,  or  fifteen  days,  is 
necefiary  for  the  complete  adhefion  of  . 
divided  parts : a fuppofition  which  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  idea  that  this  adhefion 
is  formed  folely  by  the  modulation  of 
blood-vefiels.  But  if  aglut  matron  alone 
is  necefiary,  in  the  firfi:  inftance,  to 
accomplifti  this  adhefion,  it  is  evident 
that  it  muft  be  effeded  fooner.  Ac- 
cordingly, I have  uniformly  found  di- 
vided parts  adhering  firmly  about  the 
nith  day ; and  have  known  the  bandages 
accidentally  removed  from  wounds  on 
the  fecond  and  third  days,  without  fepa- 
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ration  of  the  parts  newly  united  being 
the  confequence.  From  this  it  appears, 
that  a fliorter  application  of  the  ufual 
means  of  retention  will  anfwer  than  is 
commonly  pra&ifed.  Surgeons  term  this 
treatment  of  fores,  Healing  by  the  Fir  ft 
Intention ; and  as  it  is  in  every  refpect 
the  moft  defirable  method  of  cure,  it 
ftxould  always  be  followed  when  practi- 
cable. 

In  other  varieties  of  Wounds,  different 
reafons  often  occur  to  prevent  us  from 
curing  them  in  this  manner*  Thefe  we 
{hall  afterwards  have  occaflon  to  men- 
tion. But  in  the  fimple  incifed  wound, 
where  the  injury  has  been  inflicted  with 
a clean-cutting  inftrument,  without  pro- 
ducing puncture,  laceration,  or  oontufion, 
the  only  objection  that  can  occur  to  it, 
is  our  not  being  able  to  draw  the  divided 
parts  into  contact,  and  to  retain  them  in 
that  fttuation  till  they  adhere  together. 
This,  however,  will  feldom  happen,  un- 
lefs  a lofs  of  fubftance  takes  place  to  a 
confiderable  degree.  Where  a large  por- 
2 tion 
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tion  of  fkin,  with  the  mufcles  beneath, 
has  been  entirely  cut  out,  it  may  in  fome 
cafes  be  impoftible  to  bring  the  retract- 
ed edges  of  the  wound  together;  but  we 
may  always  make  them  approach  fo  as 
to  diminish  the  fize  of  the  fore,  and  may 
thus  have  it  in  our  power  in  every  in- 
ftance  to  forward  the  cure.  In  deep 
tranfverfe  wounds,  even  where  no  fub- 
ftance  is  loft,  the  retraction  is  often  fo 
great,  as  to  render  this  practice  fomewhat 
difficult : But  by  placing  the  injured  part 
in  that  fttuation  which  tends  moft  effec- 
tually to  relax  the  divided  mufcles,  we 
may  effect  our  purpofe  almoft  in  every 
inftance.  It  is  indeed  furprifmg  to  fee 
how  completely  divided  parts  will  be 
made  to  approach,  which,  while  the  muf- 
cles were  upon  the  ftretch,  were  fepara- 
ted  to  a conftderable  diftance  from  each 
other.  We  Ihould  not  therefore  defpair 
too  foon  ; for  even  in  the  worft  cafes  we 
feldom  fail  by  due  perfeverance  to  pro- 
duce fome  very  effential  advantage. 

When  it  is  found  that  the  divided 
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parts  may  be  drawn  together,  we  have 
next  to  fix  upon  the  bell  and  eafielt  me- 
thod of  retaining  them  in  this  fituation 
during  the  cure.  There  are  various  means' 
propofed  for  this ; namely,  bandages  of 
different  kinds,  adhefive  plafters,  and  fu- 
tures. 

The  fides  of  wounds  of  a longitudinal 
direction,  fituated  in  any  of  the  extremi- 
ties, and  of  fome  wounds  of  the  head, 
may  be  retained  by  the  uniting  bandage. 
But  it  feldom  anfwers  in  the  trunk  of  the 
body ; nor  can  it  ever  prove  ufefui  in 
wounds,  either  in  the  legs  or  arms,  of 
a tranfverfe  diredion : And  even  where 
there  is  reafon  to  imagine  that  it  will 
anfwer  fufficiently  well  for  retaining 
the  fides  of  the  wound  in  contad  ; yet 
we  ought  never  to  trull  to  it  entirely ; 
for  we  cannot  depend  upon  it  with  any 
certainty  for  preferving  the  Ikin  fmooth 
and  equal : a circumllance  of  much  im- 
portance in  the  cure. 

The  eafiell  method  of  retaining  the  Ikin 
exadly  in  its  fituation,  is  by  means  of  ad- 
hefive 
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hefive  plafters  applied  in  the  manner  re- 
prefented  in  plate  LXVII.  In  fome  ca- 
fes plafters  alone  will  prove  fufficient ; 
but  when  much  retradion  is  expeded, 
the  uniting  bandage  ftiould  be  applied 
over  them  whenever  the  direction  of  the 
wound  renders  it  admidible. 

Many  praditioners,  in  every  indance 
of  wound,  prefer  adhelive  plafters  to  the 
ufe  of  futures ; but  it  is  in  particular  ca- 
fes only  that  this  preference  is  proper. 
Adhefive  plafters  may  be  ufed  with  ad- 
vantage in  fuperficial  wounds  that  do  not 
penetrate  much  deeper  than  the  cellular 
membrane  : and  where  there  is  fuch  a 
lofs  of  fubftance  as  prevents  the  ftdes  oft 
a wound  from  being  drawn  clofe  toge- 
ther, they  may  be  employed  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  retaining  the  retraded  parts  as 
near  to  each  other  as  they  can  be  eafily 
brought.  But  in  all  wounds  that  pene- 
trate to  any  confiderable  depth,  and  when 
their  edges  can  be  drawn  into  contad, 
the  twifted  future  is  by  much  the  moft 
effedual  means  of  retaining  them.  For 
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a defcription  of  this  and  other  futures, 
we  mull  refer  to  Volume  I.  Chapter  I. 
The  common  interrupted  future  is  indeed 
more  frequently  employed  than  the  0- 
ther ; but  it  does  not  fupport  the  parts 
with  fuch  certainty : the  ligatures  are 
more  apt  to  tear  or  cut  out  the  parts 
which  they  furround;  and  they  frequent- 
ly leave  difagreeable  marks. 

On  this  fubjeft  it  is  the  common  opi- 
nion, that  adhelive  plafters  and  futures 
are  admiflible  only  in  the  recent  ftate  of 
wounds.  But  however  delirable  it  may 
be,  for  various  reafons,  to  have  the  ap- 
plication of  either  made  as  early  as  pof- 
fible ; yet  where  they  have  been  ne- 
gledted  at  firft,  they  may  be  employed 
with  advantage  during  any  ftage  of  the 
fore  : for  we  are  wrong  in  fuppohng,  as 
is  commonly  done,  that  wounded  parts 
will  not  adhere  when  in  a hate  of  puru- 
lency.  I have  repeatedly  treated,  in  this 
manner,  fores  of  two,  three,  and  four 
weeks  duration,  and  always  with  advan- 
tage : Infomuch,.  that  I believe  the  prac- 
tice 
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tice  will  very  commonly  fucceed  in  every 
ftage  of  a fore  when  the  retraced  edges 
can  be  brought  together. 

Whether  we  employ  adhefive  plafters 
or  futures,  we  fhould  be  very  attentive  in 
fupporting  the  parts,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
done,  by  the  pofture  of  the  patient ; for 
if  this  be  negle&ed,  futures  of  every  kind 
will  yield  fo  as  not  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  : 
And  along  with  this,  when  plafters  are 
tiled,  a farther  advantage,  as  we  have  al- 
ready obferved,  may  be  derived  from  a 
proper  ^application  of  the  uniting  ban- 
dage 5 but  for  the  reafons  given  in  the 
chapter  on  Sutures,  and  again  when 
treating  of  the  Hare-lip  in  Chap.  XXIX. 
Yol.  IV.  neither  this  nor  any  other  ban- 
dage can  with  propriety  be  employed  with 
the  twifted  future. 

When  a wound  is  treated  in  this  man- 
ner, as  foon  as  the  retracted  edges  are 
drawn  together  and  properly  fupported, 
whether  by  plafters  or  futures,  no  other 
dreflings  are  neceftary,  excepting  fome 
thin  covering  of  foft  lint  to  protect  the 
parts  beneath  from  cold  } and  with  a 
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view  to  prevent  as  much  as  poflible  any 
accefs  to  air,  the  lint  fhould  be  fpread  ei- 
ther with  fome  unduous  fubftance,  or 
with  mucilage  of  any  inoffenfive  gum. 

This  being  done,  the  patient  fhould  be 
enjoined  to  preferve  the  injured  parts  in 
the  pofture  that  is  judged  moft  favour- 
able ; and  care  fhould  be  taken  to  put 
him  under  proper  regulations  with  re- 
fped  to  diet.  If  he  is  low  and  emacia- 
ted, he  may  with  propriety  have  a fmall 
allowance  of  light  nourifhing  food  ; but 
if  he  is  in  any  degree  plethoric,  or  liable 
to  inflammatory  affedions,  if  the  wound 
is  of  any  confiderable  extent,  a Arid  an- 
tiphlogiftic  courfe  will  be  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  : for  although  inflammation  to  a 
certain  extent  be  highly  neceflary  for  the 
cure  of  the  wound ; yet  a prudent  prac- 
titioner will  always  guard  againfl:  excefs 
of  inflammation,  as  produdive  of  much 
mifchief. 

In  open  wounds,  one  of  the  mod  ef- 
fedual  applications  for  removing  ex- 
treme degrees  of  inflammation,  is  warm 
pjnpllient  cataptafms  $ but  as  they  tend 
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to  induce  the  formation  of  matter,  and 
as  this  would  be  diredlly  oppohte  to  our 
views  in  adopting  the  mode  of  cure  we 
are  now  confldering,  it  is  evident  in  iuch 
circumftances  that  they  are  altogether 
unapplicable.  But  although  warm  emol- 
lients cannot  with  propriety  be  employ- 
ed ; yet  much  advantage  may  be  derived 
from  a prudent  ufe  of  any  cold  emollient  oil 
or  unguent.  When  the  attending  fymp- 
toms  of  pain  and  inflammation  continue 
moderate,  the  dreflings  fhould  never  be 
removed  till  the  cure  be  completed j but 
whenever  the  pain  becomes  fevere,  as  it 
would  probably,  if  neglecled,  terminate 
in  a conflderable  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion, by  which  our  intention  might  be 
fruflrated,  the  dreflings  fhould  be  im- 
mediately taken  away,  fo  as  to  admit  of 
the  pained  parts  being  freely  rubbed  or 
even  bathed  with  an  emollient.  By  re- 
peated applications  of  this  kind,  I have 
fcen  different  inflances  of  very  diftrefllng 
degrees  of  pain  being  much  alleviated, 
and  of  the  contiguous  parts  being  fo 
. . E 4 much 
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tnuch  relaxed,  as  to  admit  of  the  cure  by 
adhefion  going  on  without  interruption. 
In  fome  cafes,  however,  we  are  under  the 
peceflity  of  employing  other  means ; and 
of  thefe  the  moft  effectual  are  opiates  and 
blood-letting,  particularly  local  blood- 
letting by  means  of  leeches ; which  of- 
ten proves  effectual  in  removing  pain  and 
inflammation,  when  every  other  applica- 
tion has  been  tried  in  vain. 

In  general,  a continuation  of  thefe 
means  will  anfwer  the  purpofe:  but  it 
fometimes  happens,  that  notwithftand- 
ing  all  our  endeavours,  the  pain  and  in- 
flammation increafe,  and  the  tenfion  of 
the  wounded  parts  becoming  more  confi- 
derable,  the  plafters  or  ligatures  with 
which  they  have  been  kept  together 
muft  be  taken  away,  otherwife  they  will 
do  mifehief ; and  at  laft  will  yield, 
fo  as  to  be  produ&ive  of  no  advantage 
whatever.  In  fuch  circumflances  it  is 
better  to  remove  them  at  once  j and  for 
the  mo  ft  part  this  will  give  the  patient 
immediate  relief ; the  pain  and  tenfion 
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will  Toon  diiappear ; and  a cure  will  be 
accompliflied  in  the  ordinary  way  : for 
it  might  prove  hazardous  to  attempt  the 
fame  method  of  treatment  again. 

By  thefe  means  the  bad  confequences 
now  mentioned  may  be  obviated  : But  it 
is  proper  to  remark,  that  fymptoms  of 
this  kind  are  not  frequent.  In  gene- 
ral, the  cure  goes  on  without  interrup- 
tion and  where  this  is  the  cafe,  our 
views  are  completed  as  foon  as  there 
is  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  a firm  adhefion 
has  taken  place  between  the  edges  of  the 
wound.  We  have  already  remarked,  that 
this  procefs  is  commonly  effected  in  a 
fhorter  time  than  is  ufually  imagined. 
In  fuperficial  wounds,  the  ligatures,  or 
other  means  of  retention,  may  be  remo- 
ved l'ooner j but  even  in  deep  extenfive 
wounds,  when  the  habit  of  body  is  found, 
they  may  with  fafety  be  taken  away  on 
the  fifth  or  fixth  day : for  by  this  time 
all  the  advantage  that  can  be  derived 
from  them  will  be  gained ; while  much 
^convenience,  and  fome  mifchief,  may 
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arife  from  their  being  allowed  to  remain 
longer. 

We  have  already  mentioned  many  of 
the  advantages  which  refult  from  this 
method  of  curing  wounds.  Indeed  they 
are  fo  great,  that  there  Ihould  be  no  he- 
fitation  in  attempting  it  almoft  in  every 
inftance  : for  even  when  it  fails,  we  are 
certain  that  any  troublefome  fymptom 
that  may  be  induced  by  it,  will  be  re- 
moved by  due  attention  to  the  means  we 
have  mentioned  ; while  much  time  will 
be  gained  when  it  fucceeds.  Two  ob- 
jections are  commonly  made  to  this  mode 
of  treatment,  which  we  lliall  Ihortly  men- 
tion. It  is  faid,  that  the  ligatures  with 
which  it  is  often  neceflary  to  fecure  the 
arteries,  will  act  as  extraneous  bodies, 
and  prevent  the  tides  of  the  wound  from 
uniting.  And  it  is  likewife  obferved, 
that  in  the  courfe  of  the  cure  matter  is 
apt  to  form ; from  the  lodging  of  which, 
troublefome  finufes  are  produced.  Nei- 
ther1 of  thefe  objections,  however,  is  in 
tiny  degree  well  founded ; at  leafr,  I have 
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never  met  with  a Angle  mftance  of  either 
of  them.  It  feldom  happens  that  more 
than  one  or  two  arteries  in  any  wound 
are  fo  large  as  to  require  to  be  tied  : but 
I know  from  experience,  that  wounds 
may  be  cured  by  drawing  their  edges  to- 
gether, even  where  a conhderable  num- 
ber of  arteries  have  been  fecured  by  li- 
gatures: for  the  threads  occupy  very 
little  fpace  j and  when  they  are  applied 
with  the  tenaculum,  which  ought  always 
to  be  done,  they  are  eafily  removed  with- 
out any  difturbance  being  given  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  wound.  And  again, 
with  refpedl  to  linufes  being  apt  to  form 
from  this  method  of  treatment,  if  the 
edges  of  a wound  be  only  drawn  toge- 
ther above,  a cavity  will  thus  be  formed 
beneath,  where  matter  will  no  doubt  be 
apt  to  lodge ; but  this  fhould  not  be  at- 
tributed to  the  method  of  cure,  but  to 
the  mode  of  putting  it  in  pra&ice : for 
in  every  wound  which  ought  to  be  treat- 
ed in  this  manner,  the  whole  of  the  hdes 
or  edges  may  be  drawn  together  from  top 

to 
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to  bottom ; and  by  this  means  the  for- 
mation of  finufes  prevented. 

We  have  now  to  fpeak  of  thofe  wounds 
which  do  not  admit  of  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment. When  the  edges  of  a cut  cannot 
be  drawn  together,  after  the  hemorrhagy 
is  hopped  and  extraneous  bodies  remo- 
ved, we  find  by  experience,  that  the  molt 
effedual  afliftance  we  can  afford,  is  to 
promote  as  much  as  poflibie  the  forma- 
tion of  matter  : for  the  fad  is  undoubt- 
ed, in  every  wound  of  this  kind,  that  a 
free  fuppuration  proves  the  molt  effedual 
relief  to  every  fymptom;  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  appears  to  be  fo  materially  con- 
neded  with  the  cure,  that  the  healing 
procefs  never  begins  till  the  fore  is  cover- 
ed with  good  pus  > a circumftance  by  no 
means  difficult  to  account  for.  The  cure 
of  fores  healed  in  this  manner,  is  ,fo  far 
effeded  by  nature  alone,  that  although 
fome  advantage  may  be  derived  from  art, 
yet  the  chief  objed  of  practitioners  is  to 
remove  fuch  impediments  as  might  tend 
to  obftrud  the  operations  of  nature,  and 
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to  proted  the  injured  parts  till  the  cica- 
trix becomes  fufficiently  firm.  Now,  as 
we  know  that  a fore  will  never  be  cover- 
ed with  granulations,  or  be  cicatrifed,  as 
long  as  it  is  very  painful j and  as  no- 
thing with  which  we  are  acquainted  proves 
fo  mild  an  application  to  wounds  as  pus, 
we' may  conclude,  that  it  is  chiefly  ufeful 
by  preferving  the  injured  parts  in  that 
eafy,  pleafant  ftate,  which  feems  to  be  in- 
difpenfablyneceffary  for  the  cure  of  every 
fore.  It  fhould  therefore  be  our  firfl  ob- 
jed,  in  treating  fores  in  this  manner,  to 
forward  the  formation  of  pus  as  quickly 
as  poflible ; and  the  moll  effedual  me- 
thod of  doing  it  is,  by  treating  every 
wound  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  do  a 
common  phlegmon ; namely,  by  a free 
ufe  of  warm  emollient  poultices  and  fo- 
mentations. In  the  firfl;  place,  the  parts 
ought  to  be  immediately  covered  as  com- 
pletely as  poflible,  fo  that  they  may  be 
proteded  effedually  from  the  admiflion 
of  air.  Wh  en  the  pain  which  occurs  is 
excefiive,  poultices  may  be  diredly  ap- 
plied 
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plied,  as  being  the  lureft  means  of  relie- 
ving it : but,  when  the  pain  is  moderate* 
it  is  better  to  delay  the  ufe  of  emollients* 
for  a day  or  two  ; for  as  pus  cannot  be 
produced  till  a ferous  effufion  has  firft  ta- 
ken place,  and  as  we  know  that  fome  de- 
gree of  inflammation  is  required  for  ef- 
fecting this,  when  the  pain  and  tenfion 
in  wounds  are  inconfiderable,  an  imme- 
diate application  of  poultices  is  apt  to  do) 
harm,  either  by  preventing  altogether, 
or  by  retarding  and  rendering  too  languid 
that  inflammatory  affection  which  is  fo 
highly  neceffary  for  the  cure.  But  in 
every  inftance  of  wounds  of  any  confi- 
derable  extent,  remedies  of  this  kind 
prove  always  ufeful  after  the  firft  two  or' 
three  days  have  elapfed:  for  by  this  time 
a fufficient  degree  of  inflammation  has 
commonly  taken  place  for  effecting  the 
wifhed  for  effufion;  and  we  have  elfe* 
where  had  various  opportunities  of  fhow- 
ing,  that  in  no  way  whatever  can  this  be 
fo  readily  converted  into  purulent  mat- 
ter as  by  a free  application  of  heat  : fo 
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that  whenever  this  remedy  is  judged  to 
be  proper,  it  fhould  be  ufed  to  the  fame 
extent  as  we  commonly  find  to  be  necef- 
fary  in  every  cafe  of  abfcefs. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  that 
fome  caution  is  required  in  the  ufe  of  this 
remedy : for  although  heat,  whether  con- 
veyed by  means  of  poultices  or  fomen- 
tations y is  perhaps  the  melt  uleful  appli- 
cation in  the  ftage  of  wound  we  are  now 
confideringj  yet  a long  continuance  of 
it  is  very  apt  to  do  mifehief,  as  we  have 
daily  opportunities  of  obferving  where 
it  is  employed  by  thofe  who  do  not  con- 
fider  upon  what  principles  it  aefts  in  pro- 
ving ferviceable.  When  the  purpofe  we 
have  mentioned  is  gained,  namely,  a free 
and  kindly  fuppuration,  as  it  is  for  this  only 
that  poultices  are  ufed,  they  Ihould  now  be 
laid  afide : for  when  continued  longer, they 
almoft  conftantly  do  harm,  by  relaxing 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied  too 
much ; by  which  they  are  apt  to  become 
pale,  foft,  and  fpongy,  inflead  of  being  of 
a healthy  red  colour,  and  of  a confider- 
3 able. 
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able  degree  of  firmnefs.  Nay,  they  are 
at  Iaft  often  productive  of  the  very  con- 
trary effed  for  which  they  are  employ- 
ed : for  although  much  inflammation 
proves  always  hurtful  in  the  cure  of 
wounds,  yet  in  fome  degree  it  is  in  every 
cafe  neceflary.  Now,  by  continuing  the 
ufe  of  warm  emollients  too  long,  this  fa- 
lutary  degree  of  inflammation  is  fo  en- 
tirely carried  off,  that  the  matter  be- 
comes thin  and  in  too  great  quantities. 
And  thus  troublefome  vitiated  fores  are 
produced,  which  a different  management 
might  have  prevented.  The  period  at 
which  the  ufe  of  poultices  and  other 
warm  applications  fhould  be  laid  afide, 
mufl:  be  detemiined  in  every  cafe  by  the 
judgment  of  the  pra&itioner ; but  this 
general  rule  may  be  fafely  adopted,  That 
they  may  at  all  times  be  perfifled  in  as 
long  as  much  pain  and  inflammation  con- 
tinue \ but  thefe  fymptoms  becoming  mo- 
derate, the  difcharge  being  good,  and 
the  furface  of  the  wound  covered  with 
granulations  of  a healthy  appearance, 
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they  Should  now  be  laid  afide.  In  this 
Slate  of  a fore,  all  the  advantages  are 
gained  which  poultices  can  produce  $ and 
a longer  continuance  of  them  might  oc- 
casion fome  of  the  inconveniences  we 
have  mentioned. 

With  reiped  to  the  molt  ptoper  drefs- 
ings  for  wounds,  as  we  have  considered 
this  fubjed  elfewhere*,  it  will  not  be  ne- 
ceSTary  to  treat  of  it  at  prefent  with  that 
minutenefs  which  otherwife  would  have 
been  proper* 


We  have  already  had  different  oppor- 
tunities  of  remarking,  that  a certain  de- 
gree of  inflammation  is  neceflary  in  the 
cure  of  every  fore ; but  as  this  very  rare- 
ly proves  deficient,  and  as  there  is  more 
to  be  dreaded  from  its  proceeding  too 
far,  efpecially  in  the  fidt  flages  of  large 
wounds,  the  mildeSt  dreflings  only  Should 
be  employed.  During  the  progrefs  of 
the  cure,  much  advantage  indeed  may 
fometimes  be  derived  from  the  applica- 
\ ol.  V.  F tflcn 
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tion  of  dreflings  of  an  irritating,  or  even 
of  an  efcharotic  nature.  This,  however,  is 
only  the  cafe  when  a wound  has  advan- 
ced to  the  date  of  an  ulcer.  While  a 
wound  is  yet  recent,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  of  the  mildeft  applications  being 
the  heft.  In  this  country,  foft  dry  lint 
is  commonly  employed,  and  by  fome 
pieces  of  foft  fponge  are  recommended  \ 
and  it  mull  be  admitted,  that  they  anfwer 
much  better  than  any  of  the  irritating 
balfams  which  till  of  late  were  fo  uni- 
verfally  ufed,  and  which  in  mofl  parts  of 
Europe  are  ftill  continued  : for  it  was  in 
Britain  that  mild  dreflings  to  wounds  were 
firfl:  introduced;  and  it  is  in  this  coun- 
try only  where  even  yet  they  have  been 
generally  received.  But  although  dry 
lint  is  an  eafymild  application  when  com- 
pared with  many  others,  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  always  creates  fome  degree 
of  pain  and  irritation  on  being  firfl;  ap- 
plied; and  it  is  apt  to  adhere  to  the  edges 
of  a wound,  fo  as  to  caufe  fome  pain  and 
difficulty  on  being  removed.  With  a 

view 
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view  to  prevent  thefe  inconveniences,  it 
ihould  be  thinly  fpread  with  fome  mild 
emollient  ointment  j fuch  as  Goulard’s 
cerate,  or  the  Unguentum  Simplex  of  the 
Edinburgh  Difpeiifatory.  By  this  means 
it  gives  no  pain  in  the  application,  and 
it  is  removed  with  eafe,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  ferves  more  effectually  than  dry 
materials  to  prevent  the  air  from  finding 
accefs  to  the  fore.  As  dry  lint,  however, 
has  long  been  very  generally  employed 
in  this  country,  any  innovation  will  not 
be  readily  admitted ; but  what  I have  ad- 
vifed  being  the  refult  of  a good  deal  of 
experience,  I can  with  confidence  recom-. 
mend  it. 

A piece  of  foft  lint,  fpread  with  any 
ointment  of  this  kind,  being  laid  over 
the  wound,  a bolfter  of  fine  tow  Ihould 
be  applied  above  it  for  the  purpole  of 
keeping  the  parts  warm,  as  well  as  for 
abforbing  any  matter  that  may  be  dis- 
charged. ; and  this  being  covered  with  a 
comprefs  of  old  foft  linen,  the  whole 
fliould  be  retained  by  a bandage  of  fine 

F 2 flannel. 
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flannel,  which  is  preferable  to  linen,  in 
fo  far  as  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  patient,  and  as  it  yields  to  any 
accidental  fuelling  or  tumefadion  of  the 
neighbouring  parts : whereas  linen,  pof- 
fefling  little  or  no  elafticity,  is  very  apt 
to  do  mifchief,  by  remaining  ft  iff  and 
immoveable,  notwithftanding  any  fwel- 
ling  that  may  enfue. 

Praditioners  are  not  agreed  refpeding 
the  time  at  which  the  firft  dreflings  of 
fores  fhould  be  removed ; and  nothing 
deciflve  can  be  faid  on  the  fubjed,  as  in 
fome  meafure  it  muft  be  direded  by  the 
circumftances  of  every  cafe.  This  ge- 
neral rule,  however,  may  be  properly  ad- 
opted, that  a fore  fhould  always  be  dref- 
fed  when  it  is  found  to  be  plentifully  co- 
vered with  matter.  This  will  generally 
be  the  cafe  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day ; 
but  as  the  formation  of  pus  depends  up- 
on different  circumftances,  particularly 
upon  the  health  of  the  patient,  and  upon 
the  degree  of  heat  in  which  the  parts  have 
been  kept,  fome  latitude  mirft  be  allowed 
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in  this  matter.  A free  ufe  of  poultices, 
after  the  fecond  day,  puts  it  in  our  power 
to  remove  the  dreflings  much  fooner  than 
we  otherwife  could  do : for  they  not  only 
promote  the  formation  of  matter,  but 
they  foften  all  the  coverings  that  have 
been  ufed,  fo  as  to  admit  of  their  being 
eafily  taken  away. 

When  the  cure  of  a wound  goes  on 
without  interruption,  the  fecond,  as  well 
as  all  the  fubfequent  dreflings,  fliould  be 
precifely  the  fame  as  the  firfl: : for  our 
objed  being  ftill  the  fame,  no  variation, 
it  is  evident,  can  be  neceflary.  As  no- 
thing proves  more  hurtful  to  fores  than 
expofure  to  the  air,  one  great  objed  in 
our  application  of  dreflings  is  to  prevent 
any  inconvenience  which  might  arife  from 
this.  And  the  fame  reafon  renders  it  ne- 
ceflary to  change  the  dreflings  as  feldom 
as  is  confiftent  with  cleanlinefs ; and  to 
be  as  expeditious  as  poflible  in  the  renew- 
al of  them.  In  general,  however,  no  harm 
will  occur  from  a daily  drefling  of  wounds. 
They  fliould  not,  but  in  very  particular 
F 3 circumftances. 
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circumftances,  be  dreffed  more  frequent- 
ly ; nor  can  it  often  be  proper  to  dref$ 
them  feldomer  than  this : for  when  mat- 
ter  is  allowed  to  lodge  for  a longer  time^ 
the  heat  in  which  patients  with  large 
wounds  are  ufualiy  kept,  is  apt  to  make 
it  become  putrid  and  offenfive.  But 
as  I have  eifewhere  had  occafion  to  fpeak 
fully  upon  this  fubjedt,  it  is  not  now  ne- 
celfary  to  enter  upon  a more  particular 
confederation  of  it  *.  I ftiall  juft  obferve 
farther,  with  refpedt  to  the  continuance 
of  mild  dreflings  to  wounds,  that  it  ought 
to  be  regulated  by  the  progrefs  of  the 
cure.  As  long  as  it  continues  to  advance, 
they  fhould  be  perfifted  in  3 but  when  the 
fore  a flumes  appearances  in  any  degree 
morbid,  fome  variety  in  the  dreftings 
will  be  highly  proper  3 and  the  nature  of 
any  change  that  is  to  take  place  muft  be 
regulated  by  the  particular  fttuation  of 
the  affedled  parts.  We  muft  refer,  how- 
ever, for  a more  minute  confederation  of 

this 
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this  part  of  our  fubjed  to  the  different 
fedions  in  the  Treatife  on  Ulcers  alluded 
to  above. 

We  have  hitherto  been  fuppofmg  that 
none  of  the  fymptoms  which  take  place 
are  violent ; in  which  cafe  the  cure  of 
every  wound  will,  for  the  mo  ft  part,  go 
-eafily  on  under  the  mode  of  management 
we  have  mentioned.  But  in  fome  cafes 
the  cure  is  not  only  much  interruptedj 
but  even  much  hazard  is  induced  by  the 
unufual  height  to  which  fome  of  the 
fymptoms  proceed ; and  thefe  particular- 
ly are,  pain,  inflammation,  and  convulftve 
affedions  of  different  kinds.  We  fhall 
therefore  offer  a few  obfervations  upon 
the  means  of  obviating  thefe  fymptoms, 
when  they  proceed  to  fuch  a height  as  to 
prove  any  interruption  to  the  cure. 

A wound  cannot  be  inflided  without 
inducing  pain  : for  even  the  flighted  in- 
jury which  can  be  done  to  any  part  of  the 
body,  muft  neceffarily  affed  fome  of  the 
fmaller  branches  of  nerves  3 by  which 
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pain,  to  a certain  degree,  will  be  indu- 
ced. 

It  commonly  happens,  however,  that 
any  pain  which  at  firft  takes  place  in 
wounds,  is  not  fo  fevere  as  to  require  any 
particular  management  \ and  in  general, 
it  fubfides  entirely  upon  the  removal  of 
any  extraneous  bodies  which  have  been 
introduced ; by  protecting  the  injured 
parts  with  proper  coverings ; and  by  a 
plentiful  formation  of  matter.  But  in  a 
few  cafes  the  pain  continues  violent  after 
every  ufual  method  of  removing  it  has 
been  attempted.  Opiates  in  large  dofes 
are  in  fuch  circumftances  more  to  be  de- 
pended on  than  any  other  remedy ; and 
they  do  not  often  fail  in  giving  relief. 
But  it  frequently  happens  that  their  etfed; 
is  only  temporary,  the  pain  being  apt  to 
recur  after  the  ftrength  of  the  opiate  is 
exhaufted. 

In  this  event  we  are  to  fearch  with 
much  care  for  the  caufe  of  the  pain.  It 
may  proceed  from  fome  particles  of  ex- 
traneous matter  which  have  not  been  dif- 
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covered  ; from  inflammation  of  the 
wounded  parts ; or  from  fome  portion 
of  a nerve  or  of  a tendon  being  partially 
wounded  without  being  divided ; or  from 
irritation  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  ' 
fore. 

We  fliould  therefore,  in  the  firfl:  place, 
examine  the  wound  with  attention,  fo  as 
to  be  as  certain  as  poflible  that  no  extra- 
neous matter  has  found  accefs  to  it : 
for  when  pain  is  produced  by  any  fo- 
reign body  lodged  in  a wound,  the  re- 
moval of  it  will,  for  the  molt  part,  pro- 
cure immediate  relief ; while  no  remedy 
that  can  be  advifed  will  have  [any  effect 
as  long  as  it  is  allowed  to  remain.  When 
any  thing  of  this  kind  is  not  readily  dis- 
covered ; or  when  the  particles  of  any 
extraneous  matter  that  may  be  lodged  in 
a wound  are  fo  fmall  that  they  cannot  be 
removed  with  the  fingers;  we  have  al- 
ready advifed  the  injecting  of  warm  wa- 
ter, by  which  they  will  often  be  walked 
out  when  every  other  trial  has  failed. 
But  when  this  does  not  fucceed,  it  fome- 

times 
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times  anfwers  to  immerfe  the  wound  for 
a confiderable  time,  perhaps  for  an  hour, 
morning  and  evening,  in  warm  water,  or 
in  warm  milk ; by  which  particles  of  mat- 
ter are  fometimes  diflolved  and  carried 
out,  which  would  otherwife  have  conti- 
nued to  excite  much  unealinefs. 

If  no  trial,  however,  which  may  be 
made  for  this  purpofe,  fhould  prove  fuc^ 
cefsful,  we  mull  look  for  fome  other  caufe 
of  the  pain ; and  it  will  often  be  found 
to  originate  from  inflammation.  When 
the  external  parts  of  a wound  are  infla- 
med, the  caufe  of  the  pain  is  at  once  ren- 
dered obvious ; for  even  the  flighted:  de- 
gree of  inflammation  is  very  readily  dif* 
covered.  But  it  fometimes  happens  that 
the  periofteum,  and  other  deep  feated 
parts,  are  afFedted  in  this  manner  with- 
out any  external  marks  of  it  appearing. 
This,  however,  is  only  the  cafe  for  fome 
jhort  period  after  the  inflammation  has 
commenced  : for  even  when  it  firft  at- 
tacks parts  that  are  deeply  feated,  it  com- 
monly fpreads  in  the  courfe  of  a day  or 
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two,  fo  as  to  be  difcovered  outwardly  ; 
and  when  this  does  not  happen,  we  may 
in  general  be  dire&ed  to  the  caufe,  by 
the  heat  of  the  patient’s  body;  by  the  date 
of  his  pulfe ; and  by  the  degree  of  third;, 
which  in  every  cafe  of  this  kind  are  al- 
ways increafed. 

When  thefe  general  fymptoms  of  fever 
run  high,  it  is  fometimes  neceflary  to  take 
away  considerable  quantities  of  blood  by 
one  or  more  general  blood-lettings.  But 
for  the  mod:  part  this  meafure  is  not  ne- 
cedary,  and  our  views  are  obtained  with 
more  certainty  by  local  blood-letting  from 
the  edges  of  the  wound  by  means  of 
leeches.  In  fuch  circumdances,  indeed, 
no  remedy  will  prove  fo  luccefsful  as  the 
difcharge  of  blood  in  this  manner.  I have 
long  been  in  the  daily  pra&ice  of  ufing 
it  in  every  wound  where  indammation 
proceeds  to  any  height ; and  I have  of- 
ten feen  great  advantages  refult  from  it. 
In  cafes  of  pain  proceeding  from  this 
cauie,  I have  known  the  application  of  a 
iy w leeches  to  the  edees  of  a wound  pro- 
cure 
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cure  immediate  relief,  even  where  large 
dofes  of  opiates,  as  well  as  other  reme- 
dies, had  previoully  been  tried  in  vain. 
And  that  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  blood, 
but  the  manner  of  difcharging  it,  which 
proves  fuccefsful,  is  evident  from  this, 
that  the  pain  is  often  relieved  immedi- 
ately on  a few  drops  being  taken  away 
by  means  of  leeches,  which  did  not  yield 
in  any  degree  to  the  lofs  of  a confider- 
able  quantity  by  venefedion.  In  uling 
leeches  for  this  purpofe,  they  fhould  be 
applied  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  edges 
of  the  wound  ; nay,  when  they  will  fix 
within  the  wound  itfelf,  the  pradice 
proves  ftill  more  fuccefsful : but  unlefs 
the  inflammation  be  very  deeply  feated, 
this  meafure  will  feldom  be  necefiary. 
It  fometimes  happens,  however,  as  we 
have  obferved  above,  that  in  deep  wounds 
no  inflammation  of  any  importance  ap- 
pears externally,  while  the  periofteum 
is  difcovered  to  be  much  inflamed  and 
very  painful.  In  this  fituation  nothing 
affords  fo  much  relief  as  fcarifications 
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made  in  the  inflamed  membrane,  either 
with  the  flioulder  of  a lancet  or  with  the 
point  of  a fcalpel.  Nor  need  we  hefltate 
in  putting  them  in  pra&ice,  on  the  fup- 
pofition  of  their  being  apt  to  produce 
exfoliations  of  the  bone  beneath.  In- 
ftead  of  this,  they  tend  more  certainly 
than  any  other  remedy  to  prevent  them  : 
for  exfoliations  feldom  happen  merely 
from  the  periofteum  being  divided ; of 
which  we  have  daily  inftances  in  wounds 
penetrating  to  this  depth,  which  are  rare- 
ly attended  with  this  effedt  ; unlefs  the 
bone  itfelf  be  at  the  fame  time  conftder- 
ably  injured.  In  different  cafes  I have 
fcarified  the  periofteum  in  the  manner 
here  recommended,  which  in  the  mean 
time  tended  always  to  remove  the  inflam- 
mation; while  in  no  inftance  was  it  pro- 
ductive of  any  difagreeable  confequences. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  nothing  more  apt 
to  induce  exfoliation  than  an  inflamed 
ftate  of  the  periofteum,  when  it  is  allowed 
to  proceed  to  the  length  of  fuppuration: 
and  we  know  no  remedy  by  which  this 
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is  with  fuch  certainty  prevented  as  by 
incilions  made  in  the  inflamed  parts,  and 
carried  to  fuch  a depth  as  to  remove  the 
tenfion  which  commonly  takes  place. 

After  as  much  blood  is  difcharged  as 
may  be  judged  proper,  whether  by  leech- 
es or  fcarifications,  no  application  will 
prove  fo  ufeful  as  warm  emollient  poul- 
tices and  fomentations  frequently  renew- 
ed : for  in  fuch  circumftances  nothing 
will  afford  fuch  effe&ual  relief  as  a plen- 
tiful fuppuration  being  induced.  We 
conftantly  obferve,  that  as  long  as  a 
wound  remains  dry  on  the  furface,  the 
parts  are  tenfe,  much  inflamed,  and  very 
painful ; and  that  they  become  lax  and 
eafy  as  foon  as  they  are  properly  covered 
with  purulent  matter. 

For  the  moft  part,  the  means  we  have 
mentioned  will  be  attended  with  the  de- 
lired  effed  ; and  efpecially  if  the  opera- 
tor be  not  too  timid  in  making  the  fcari- 
fications : for  we  muft  again  obferve,  that 
they  may  be  done  with  much  more  fafe- 
ty  and  freedom  than  is  commonly  ima- 
3 gined }, 
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gined  ; and  when  membranes  in  any  fi- 
tuation  are  much  inflamed,  nothing  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  will  fo  certain- 
ly prevent  the  acceflion  of  gangrene  as 
deep  and  free  fcarifications.  Even  this 
remedy,  however,  will  not  always  Tuc- ' 
ceed : for  in  fome  cafes  the  inflamma- 
tion, inftead  of  abating,  becomes  more 
and  more  violent,  till  at  lafl;  it  terminates 
in  mortification.  But  as  we  have  elfe- 
where  treated  fully  of  this  fubjed,  it  is 
not  at  prefent  neceflary  to  enter  upon 
it*.’* 

When  wounds  are  attended  with  vio- 
lent pain,  proceeding  from  inflammation, 
the  caufe  is  for  the  molt  part  very  readi- 
ly difcovered.  But  feverer  pain  fome- 
times  exifls  independent  of  inflammation: 
for  although  much  pain  very  feldom  fails 
to  induce  an  inflamed  ftate  of  a wound 
at  lafl,  it  will  often  fubfifl:  for  a confi- 
derable  time  before  this  takes  place.  In 
iuch  cafes,  and  efpecially  where  we  have 
no  caufe  to  fulped  that  it  arifes  from  the 
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lodgement  of  extraneous  matter,  it  will 
probably  be  found  to  proceed  from  the 
partial  divifion  of  a nerve  or  tendon : 
for  we  know,  that  in  various  inftances 
the  moft  excruciating  pain  has  been  in- 
duced in  this  manner. 

In  fome  cafes,  the  pain  produced  in 
this  way  is  effectually  relieved  by  putting 
the  injured  parts  into  a relaxed  hate  ; 
but,  for  the  moft  part,  the  only  remedy 
upon  which  we  can  depend  is  a complete 
divifton  of  the  grounded  nerve  or  tendon  : 
and  as  this  is  a means  of  cure  which  may 
at  all  times  be  practifed  without  rifk,  it 
fhould  never  be  delayed  when  the  pain 
is  found  to  proceed  from  this  caufe;  and 
efpecially  when,  from  its  violence,  there 
is  reafon  to  fufpect  that  it  may  induce 
convulftons  or  any  other  alarming  fymp- 
toms.  As  a free  ufe  of  the  fcalpel,  how- 
ever, is  neceffary,  patients  in  general  do 
not  eafily  fubmit  to  this  divifton;  nor  do 
we  commonly  find  that  practitioners  are 
apt  to  recommend  it.  But  I can  fay  from 
different  inftances  of  its  beneficial  effects, 
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that  we  ought  more  frequently  to  prac- 
tice it : for  it  feldom  fails  to  afford  im- 
mediate relief,  even  in  the  fevered;  de- 
grees of  pain  y and  I never  knew  any  bad 
effed  refult  from  it.  It  ought  always, 
however,  to  be  advifed  as  Toon  as  any 
other  means  that  may  be  employed  have 
failed : for  when  violent  pain  has  fub- 
fifted  fo  long  as  to  induce  any  material 
affedion  of  the  convullive  kind,  even  this 
remedy  will  not  readily  remove  it.  On 
the  parts  being  freely  divided,  they 
fhould  be  placed  in  a relaxed  pofture  $ 
and  an  emollient  poultice  being  laid  over 
them,  if  the  pradice  proves  fuccefsful, 
the  patient  will  foon  find  himfelf  relieved 
from  his  diftrefs,  and  the  wound  may  af- 
terwards be  treated  in  the  ufual  way.  But 
when  it  fails,  as  it  will  be  apt  to  do,  when 
from  timidity,  or  any  other  caufe,  it  has 
been  long  delayed,  there  will  be  much 
caufe  to  fufped  that  the  patient  will  at 
laft  die  convulfed,  notwithftanding  the 
me  or  opiates,  and  every  other  remedy 
that  may  be  employed. 
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In  fome  cafes  again,  the  pain  which  oc- 
curs in  wounds,  inftead  of  being  deep 
feated,  which  it  always  is  when  it  pro- 
ceeds from  an  affe&ion  of  any  particular 
nerve  or  tendon,  is  found  to  originate 
from  a peculiar  degree  of  irritability  of 
the  nerves  on  the  furface  of  the  injured 
parts.  The  pain,  in  fuch  inftances,  is 
not  very  fevere ; but  it  often  proceeds 
to  fuch  a length  as,  to  excite  much  unea- 
finefs,  by  which  the  patient  is  apt  to  be 
deprived  of  reft,  and  the  matter  to  be 
rendered  ftiarp  and  acrid. 

For  the  removal  of  this  kind  of  pain, 
emollient  poultices,  and  other  warm  ap- 
plications, are  commonly  employed  ; but 
feldom  with  any  advantage.  Indeed  they 
often  feem  to  increafe  the  irritability. 
Large  dofes  of  opium  afford  the  moft 
certain  relief ; and  a folution  of  opium 
in  water,  or  a weak  folution  of  faccharum 
faturni,  are  the  beft  external  remedies. 
When  of  a proper  ftrength,  they  feldom 
fail  in  removing  the  pain. 

While  treating  of  thecaufe  and  removal 
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of  pain  in  wounds,  it  was  neceilary  to 
mention  inflammation,  with  the  meaii9 
beft  adapted  for  the  cure  of  it.  We  have 
now  to  attend  to  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  fome  convulflve  affedions  which 
injuries  of  this  kind  fometimes  induce. 

Subfultus  tendinum,  and  other  fpafmo- 
die  affedions  of  a flight  nature,  are  fre- 
quent confequences  of  wounds  ; and  are 
more  particularly  apt  to  occur  from  the 
amputation  of  limbs,  when  they  often 
prove  the  caufe  of  much  uneaflnefs  and 
pain:  for  the  ftarting  which  they  are 
apt  to  excite  in  the  affeded  limb,  produ- 
ces a violence  of  adion  which  mufcular 
parts  newly  divided  are  not  well  fitted  to 
fupport*  And  when  they  are  fevere, 
and  return  frequently,  they  prevent  the 
dreflings  from  being  kept  properly  ap- 
plied, at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  often 
the  caufe  of  hemorrhagies  from  arteries 
which  have  even  been  tied  with  ligatures. 
We  ought,  therefore,  in  every  inftance, 
to  treat  them  with  attention.  Indeed 
she  ri/k  of  their  producing  hemorrhagies 
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is  fo  confiderable,  and  the  fenfations 
which  they  communicate  to  the  patient 
are  fo  difagreeable,  that  a prudent  prac- 
titioner will  at  all  times  confider  them 
to  be  of  importance. 

As  thefe  convulfive  twitchings  are  evi- 
dently the  confequences  of  pain  and  ir- 
ritation produced  by  the  wound,  it  is 
obvious  that  thofe  means  are  moll  likely 
to  prove  effectual  in  removing  them 
which  are  mod  powerful  in  procuring 
eafe.  Hence  much  advantage  is  derived 
from  placing  the  patient’s  body,  and  efpe- 
eially  the  affected  limb,  in  the  eaded 
podure  : indeed  more  benefit  is  derived 
from  it  than  we  are  often  aware  of.  I 
have  known  fevere  degrees  of  this  affec- 
tion relieved  almoft  immediately,  by 
changing  the  pofture  of  a dump.  But 
when  this  does  not  prove  fuccefsful,  opi- 
ates will  feldom  fail. 

It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  in  uling 
opium  for  this  purpole,  that  it  anfwers- 
better  to  give  it  in  fmall  doles  frequent- 
ly repeated,  than  to  give  large  doles  at 
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once.  The  latter  often  produce  ficknefs,  ' 
and  even  vomiting  ; and  after  their  ef- 
fects are  over,  the  fpafms  are  apt  to  be- 
come more  fevere  than  they  were  at  firft ; 
which  we  feMom  find  to  happen  when  the 
remedy  is  ufed  in  fmaller  quantities. 

There  are  other  other  convulfive  affec- 
tions, however,  ftill  more  alarming,  which 
even  in  this  country  fometimes  occur 
from  wounds,  but  which  happen  much 
more  frequently  in  warm  climates ; the 
iocked-jaw,  and  tetanus.  Thefe  affeCtions 
proceed,  in  many  inftances  indeed,  from 
Other  caufes,  the  nature  of  which  we 
cannot  difcover:  but  when  they  are  not 
obvioufiy  induced  by  deep  or  extenfive 
wounds,  they  may  often  be  traced,  by  a 
more  minute  inveftigation,  to  fome  flight 
injury  done  to  the  furface  of  the  bodv. 
Even  the  flighted  fcratch,  which  does  not 
penetrate  to  a greater  depth  than  the 
fkin,  has  been  known  to  induce  them. 

As  we  know  that  fevere  degrees  of 
pain  are  often  productive  of  involuntary 
contractions  of  fuch  mufcles  as  have  been 
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injured,  we  would  naturally  expedt  that 
extenlive  wounds  would  be  frequently 
attended  with  this  efFedt.  But  we  do  not 
fo  readily  fee  how  the  moil  violent  affec- 
tions of  this  kind  fhould  occur  from  iuch 
wounds  as  are  fo  flight  as  fcarcely  to  be 
noticed,  and  which  never  of  themfelves 
produced  much  uneafinefs. 

Nor  do  injuries  of  greater  importance 
induce  thefe  fymptoms  fo  readily  while 
they  are  recent  and  painful : for  they  fel- 
dom  occur  in  large  wounds  till  the  cure 
is  far  advanced  ; and  in  fome  inftances, 
particularly  after  the  amputation  of 
limbs,  they  are  never  more  apt  to  appear 
than  when  the  cicatrix  is  nearly  comple- 
ted. At  leafl  this  has  been  the  cafe  in  almofl 
every  inftance  of  this  kind  which  I have 
met  with  in  this  country ; and  we  are 
told  from  very  certain  authority,  that  the 
fame  obfervation  has  been  made  in  warm 
climates  *, 

The 
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The  caufe  of  this  may  be  difficult  to 
explain ; but  our  knowledge  of  the  fad 
leads  to  fome  advantage  in  pradice.  We 
have  hitherto  been  made  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  locked-jaw,  and  other  convulfive 
fymptoms  which  fometimes  fucceed  to 
wounds,  are  mod  apt  to  occur  from  the 
violence  of  pain  induced  at,  or  foon  af- 
ter, the  time  of  wounds  being  inflided  ; 
and  therefore  praditioners  have  guard- 
ed with  mod  afliduity  againd  them  while 
the  pain  has  continued  fevere.  But 
when  it  is  known  that  they  feldom  or 
never  occur  at  this  period,  and  that  they 
frequently  appear  in  more  advanced 
dages  of  wounds,  thofe  means  of  preven- 
tion which  are  found  to  prove  mod  effec- 
tual, will  more  readily  tad  with  advan- 
tage if  applied  at  this  time. 

Praditioners,  therefore,  in  warm  cli- 
mates, fhould  be  particularly  attentive  in 
the  advanced  dages  of  wounds ; and  the 
mod  effedual  remedy  which  can  be  ap- 
plied on  the  fil'd  appearance  of  a locked- 
jaw,  is  immerfing  the  patient,  fo  as  to 
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cover  the  whole  body,  in  a warm  bath. 
The  heat  of  the  bath  fhould  be  regulated 
by  the  feelings  of  the  patient ; and  he 
fhould  continue  in  it  as  long  as  he  is  able 
to  bear  It.  Water  is  commonly  ufed  for 
this  purpofe  ; but  where  milk  can  be  pro- 
cured, it  fhould  be  preferred  : for  as 
a warm  batR  proves,  in  cafes  of  this  kind, 
chiefly  ufeful  by  its  relaxing  powers,  we 
have  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  oily  par^ 
tides  contained  in  milk  render  it  parti- 
cularly proper  ; and  the  idea  appears  to 
be  well  founded  by  the  beneficial  effeds 
which  in  different  inftances  have  refult- 
ed  from  the  ufe  of  it. 

It  may  often  happen,  however,  that 
milk  cannot  be  procured  in  quantities 
diffident  for  this  purpofe.  In  fuch  fitua- 
tions,  fat  broths,  or  water  combined  with 
oil  in  any  other  manner,  may  be  ufed 
inftead  of  it.  When  one  application  of 
a bath  proves  fuccefsful,  the  ufe  of  it 
need  not  be  continued  ; but  for  the  mod: 
part  feveral  repetitions  of  it  are  neceffary. 
Nor  arc  we  to  imagine  that  warm  bath- 
ing 
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ing  is  a certain  remedy.  It  has  frequent- 
ly indeed  proved  highly  ufeful,  and  ma- 
ny cures  have  been  accomplifhed  by  it ; 
but  we  mu  ft  likewife  confefs  that  it  has 
often  failed,  and  that  patients  are  daily 
carried  off  in  warm  climates  by  the  lock- 
ed-jaw,  and  other  convulfive  fymptoms, 
notwithftanding  the  moft  ample  applica- 
tion of  the  warm  bath,  and  of  every  other 
remedy  that  has  hitherto  been  employed. 

The  failure  of  warm  bathing  has  in- 
duced fome  praditioners  to  make  trial  of 
the  cold-bath  ; and  in  fome  convulftve 
affedions  it  has  certainly  proved  ufe- 
ful particularly  in  univerfal  tetanus  : 
but  as  yet  it  has  n8t  been  fo  frequently 
employed  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  with 
precifion,  whether  it  will  often  prove 
ufeful  or  not  in  the  locked-jaw which 
we  are  to  confider  as  the  moft  obftinate 
as  well  as  the  moft  dangerous  fymptom 
of  this  kind. 

At  the  fame  time  that  we  perfift  in 
the  ufe  of  warm  bathing,  other  remedies 
flight  not  to  be  negleded ; and  of  thefe 
3 opium 
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opium  is  the  mofl  certain.  It  proves 
ufeful  both  as  an  external  application 
and  as  an  internal  medicine.  By  rub- 
bing the  contraded  mufcles  with  lauda- 
num, or  by  keeping  them  covered  with 
an  extrad  of  opium,  or  with  opium 
merely  foftened  with  fpirits  or  water,  the 
Ipafm  has  in  fome  inilances  been  leflen- 
ed : but  the  mod  efFedual  relief  obtained 
from  this  remedy  is  by  giving  it  inwardly; 
not  in  large  quantities  as  we  have  remark- 
ed above ; but  in  fmall  dofes,  frequently 
repeated.  The  dofes  Ihould  be  fuch,  how- 
ever, as  may  effedually  allay  the  pain 
and  unealinefs  produced  by  the  difeafe ; 
but  more  than  this  is?  unneceflary  : and, 
when  exhibited  in  large  quantities,  it 
feems  to  do  mifchief,  by  inducing  that 
very  date  of  the  fyftem  it  was  meant  to 
prevent,  namely  a great  degree  of  irrita- 
bility : for  as  foon  as  the  operation  of  a 
large  dofe  of  opium  is  over,  we  common- 
ly find,  in  all  fpafmodic  aftedions,  that 
the  difeafe  returns  with  double  violence. 
But  this  may  be  eafily  prevented,  by  gi- 
ving 
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ving  fuch  dofes  as  the  patient  can  eafily 
bear,  and  repeating  them  at  fhort  inter- 
vals, in  fuch  a manner  that  the  effedts  of 
one  may  not  be  over  before  another  is 
given.  iEther  and  mufk  have  fome- 
times  been  conjoined  with  opium ; but 
no  advantage  of  importance  has  been  de- 
rived from  them. 

We  have  mentioned  opium  as  an  ex- 
ternal application ; but  the  remedies  of 
this  kind  from  which  we  would  expedt 
mod:  advantage  are  emollients,  freely 
applied  over  all  the  contradled  parts. 
The  nature  of  the  difeafe  feems  ftrongly 
to  point  them  out ; and  experience  has,  in 
feme  inftances,  fhown  that  they  may  be 
ufedwith  advantage.  Emollients  of  every 
kind  may  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe  ; but 
animal  fats  of  the  fofter  kinds  feem  to  be 
preferable : for  they  certainly  prove  more 
powerfully  relaxing  in  all  cafes  of  con- 
tradled  mufcles  than  any  of  the  vegetable 
oils  \ at  leaf!,  in  the  courfe  of  my  expe- 
rience, they  have  uniformly  proved  to 
be  io.  By  boiling  recent  bones  in  water, 
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a very  pure  oil  of  this  kind  is  obtained ; 
and  the  fat  of  all  kinds  of  fowls  anfwers 
well. 

Mercurials  have  been  frequently  given 
in  difeafes  of  this,  kind  : but  if  mercury 
has  ever  proved  ufeful,  it  has  been  in  fuch 
cafes  only  where  it  was  rubbed  upon  the 
contraded  parts  in  the  form  of  an  oint- 
ment, and  where  it  would  probably  ad 
with  advantage  as  an  emollient. 

When  a locked-jaw  occurs  from  a 
wound  in  any  of  the  extremities,  if  the 
difeafe  does  not  yield  to  the  remedies  we 
have  mentioned,  it  has  been  propofed  to 
amputate  the  member ; and  in  various 
cafes  this  has  been  pradifed.  I am  forry, 
however,  to  obferve,  that  we  have  fcarce- 
ly  an  inftance  of  its  proving  effedual : 
for  in  this  difeafe,  as  in  almoft  every  Ipaf- 
modic  affedion,  the  effed  is  apt  to  re- 
main after  the  caufe  is  removed.  We 
have  therefore  no  encouragement,  from 
paft  experience,  to  put  this  remedy  in 
pradice.  Inftead  of  proving  ufeful,  the 
difeafe  has,  in  different  inftances,  been 
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evidently  rendered  worfe  by  it.  The  re- 
medies therefore  which  we  have  to  trull 
to,  are  thofe  we  have  mentioned  above, 
namely,  the  warm  bath,  opiates,  and  a 
very  free  application  of  emollients. 

While  we  are  depending  on  thefe  for 
effe&ing  a cure,  the  patient’s  flrength 
Ihould  be  fupported  by  mild  nourilhment 
given  by  the  mouth,  when  this  can  be 
done  ; and  by  glyflers  of  ftrong  broths, 
when  the  jaws  are  fo  firmly  contra&ed  as 
to  prevent  food  from  being  received  by 
the  mouth : And  we  may,  by  removing  a 
tooth  or  two,  even  in  cafes  of  this  kind, 
convey  food  to  the  flomach , fo  that 
wherever  the  fymptoms  of  locked-jaw  are 
obferved'  to  be  approaching,  one  or  two 
of  the  teeth  Ihould  be  taken  out,  as  they 
cannot  be  removed  but  with  much  more 
difficulty  after  the  jaws  are  firmly  clinch- 
ed. 

Having  thus  cotifidered  the  various  cir- 
cumflances  relating  to  wounds  in  their 
mofl  ufual  form,  with  the  means  of  cure 
adapted  to  each  of  them,  we  fh  all  now 
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proceed  to  mention  more  particularly 
fome  varieties  in  thofe  affedions  which 
point  out  a different  mode  of  treatment, 
and  thefe  are  pundures,  laceration,  and 
contufion. 


SECTION  III. 

Of  Punftured  Wounds. 

« 

A Wound  is  faid  to  be  pundured  when 
it  is  made  with  a fmall  pointed  im 
ftrument ; and  when  the  external  aper- 
ture, inftead  of  being  wide  and  extenfive 
in  proportion  to  the  depth,  is  fmall  and 
contraded.  A wound  made  by  a thrufl 
of  a fmall  fword  is  of  this  kind. 

Wounds  of  this  kind  prove,  in  general, 
more  hazardous  than  incifed  wounds  of  a 
much  greater  extent ; from  deep  feated 
nerves  and  other  parts  of  importance  be- 
ing more  apt  to  be  partially  hurt , from 
extraneous  bodies  being  carried  to  a depth 
from  whence  they  cannot  be  eafdy  remo- 
i ved 
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ved ; from  the  difcharge  which  they  afford 
being  more  apt  to  lodge  ; and  from  the 
fides  of  the  pundured  parts  being  in  ma- 
ny inftahces  made  to  adhere  with  diffi- 
culty. Thefe  are  points  of  the  utmoft 
moment,  not  only  from  their  being  often 
produdive  of  much  diftrefs  to  patients, 
but  from  the  embarraffment  which  they 
give  to  praditioners  ; who  are  more  apt 
to  fail  in  their  treatment  of  this  variety 
of  wound  than  of  any  other  which  falls 
within  their  management. 

It  is  obvious,  that  all  the  rifk  which 
occurs  in  thefe  wounds  proceeds  from 
their  being  fo  contraded,  that  free  accefs 
cannot  ,be  got  to  their  full  depth : And 
it  is  equally  evident  that  this  can  be  ob- 
viated only  by  laying  them  freely  open. 
Indeed,  this  is  the  idea  which,  in  the 
treatment  of  pundured  wounds,  we  {hould 
always  keep  in  view,  that  of  converting 
them  as  far  as  poffible  into  incifed  wounds 
with  wide  extend ve  openings.  This, 
however,  is  a queftion  about  which  prac- 
titioners are  not  agreed : Some  advife  the 
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openings  of  punctured  wounds  to  be  en* 
larged  either  with  tents  or  with  the  fcal- 
pel ; while  others  allege  that  this  is  fel- 
dom  requifite.  And  they  have'8  alfo  dif- 
fered with  refpect  to  the  time  at  which 
any  dilatation  of  this  kind  Ihould  be 
made  ; for  while  fome  advife  it  to  be  de- 
layed for  a few  days  only,  others  do  not 
attempt  it  till  every  other  means  have 
failed. 

In  the  treatment  of  punctured  wounds 
our  views  ought  to  be  the  fame  as  in  cafes 
of  linus.  Indeed,  a wound  of  this  kind 
is  exactly  a linus  in  a recent  hate ; and 
by  confidering  it  as  fuch,  the  means  of 
cure  that  will  mod:  likely  prove  fuccefs- 
ful  are  at  once  pointed  out.  In  every 
linus,  our  intention  is  to  procure  a re- 
union of  the  parts  which  have  been  di- 
vided ; but  we  know  from  experience 
that  this  cannot  be  effected  till  a certain 
degree  of  inflammation  is  induced  upon 
them.  For  this  purpofe,  the  introduction 
of  a cord  or  feton  along  the  courfe  of  a 
linus  has  .frequently  proved  fucceisful ; 

and 
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and  Tome  have,  with  the  fame  views,  em* 
ployed  irritating  injections.  When  by 
thefe  means  the  internal  furface  of  the 
finus  is  fufficiently  inflamed,  the  cure  is 
to  be  completed,  by  compreflioii  applied 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  keep  the  parts  in- 
tended to  be  united,  in  clofe  contad,  till 
a fufficient  degree  of  adhefion  is  produ- 
ced. Now,  in  the  application  of  this 
treatment  to  pundured  wounds,  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  the  previous  fteps  which  we 
have  mentioned  for  exciting  inflamma- 
tion, would  feldom  if  ever  be  neceflaryj 
for  one  certain  effed  of  every  wound  is 
to  induce  inflammation  over  all  the  parts 
which  have  been  injured  : So  that  d priori 
■fre  fliould  be  led  to  conclude,  that  com- 
prcflion  alone  would  in  all  fuch  cafes 
prove  fuccefsful ; for  we  know  that  it 
feldom  fails  in  other  cafes  of  finu?  where 
a due  degree  of  inflammation  is  indu- 
ced. But  we  are  deterred,  in  punc- 
tured wounds,  from  the  immediate  ufe 
of  this  remedy  * at  leaf!  where  they  pe-- 
Detrate  to  any  conliderable  depth,  from 
Voi.V.  H our 
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our  uncertainty  with  refpedt  td  extrane- 
ous bodies  having  been  carried  in  or  not, 
and  from  the  inflammation  in  wounds  of 
this  kind  being  apt  to  run  too  high.  In 
fuperficial  wounds,  indeed,  where  we  are 
certain  of  being  able  to  extract  any  ex- 
traneous matter,  and  where  the  inflam- 
mation is  for  the  molt  part  moderate, 
compreflion  may  be  employed  immedi- 
ately ; and  when  properly  applied,  it  will 
not  often  fail.  But  for  the  reafons  juft 
mentioned,  it  can  feldom  be  employed 
with  fafety  in  wounds  of  much  import- 
ance. 

The  practice  I have  long  adopted  in 
Wounds  of  this  kind  is  this  : When  they 
run  in  fuch  a diredton  as  to  prevent  a 
feton  from  being  carried  along  their 
whole  courfe,  I lay  them  open  immedi- 
ately from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  or 
as  far  as  it  can  be  done  with  fafety,  ei- 
ther with  a probe-pointed  biftoury,  or 
with  a fcalpel  and  director  : and  this  be- 
ing done,  the  parts  are  drefled  in  the 
manner  we  have  advifed  above,  in  cafes 

of 
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of  Ample  incifed  wounds.  But  when  it 
appears  that  a feton  can  with  propriety  be 
uied,  emollient  poultices  are  firft  applied, 
and  continued  till  a free  fuppuration  is 
induced,  and  till  there  is  no  longer  any 
caufe  to  fear  that  the  fymptoms  of  in- 
ilammation  are  to  proceed  too  far.  A 
cord  is  then  introduced  nearly  equal  to 
the  hze  of  the  opening ; and  being  al- 
lowed to  remain  till  there  is  reafon  to 
imagine  that  any  extraneous  matter  lod- 
ged in  the  wound  is  difeharged,  it  is  then 
gradually  lelfened,  by  taking  away  a 
thread  or  two  every  three  or  four  days ; 
and  when  reduced  to  a third  or  fourth 
part  of  its  original  thicknefs,  it  is  taken, 
out  entirely;  when  the  remainder  of  the 
cure  is  for  the  molt  part  eahly  effe&ed  by 
the  application  of  moderate  preffure  along 
the  courfe  of  the  wound. 

When  a pun&ured  wound  is  laid  open 
at  both  ends,  a cord  may  be  eafily  intro- 
duced by  means  of  a blunt  probe,  with 
an  eye  at  the  end  of  it.  But  when  the 
inftrument  has  not  palled  through  the 
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integuments  on  the  oppolite  fide  to  which 
it  entered,  a counter  opening  muft  he 
made,  either  by  cutting  with  a fcalpel 
on  the  round  end  of  a blunt  probe,  or  by 
palling  a lancet-pointed  needle,  covered 
with  a canula,  alongthefinus,and  pufhing 
it  out  at  the  oppofite  fide  with  the  feton 
attached  to  it. 

In  either  of  thefe  ways  the  cure  of 
fuch  wounds  may  often  be  accomplifh- 
ed.  But  wherever  the  pra&ice  is  admif- 
fible,  I am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  lay- 
ing them  open  immediately  after  the  ac- 
cident is  preferable  to  the  other;  for 
by  means  of  it  all  extraneous  bodies  are 
at  once  brought  into  view  ; hemorrha- 
gies  are  eafily  reftrained  ; and  all  that 
pain  and  trouble  which  fometimes  occur 
from  a partial  divifion  of  nerves  or  ten- 
dons are  dire&ly  obviated.  Nor  is  the 
inflammation,  which  often  fucceeds  to 
pundlured  wounds,  apt  to  run  fo  high  as 
it  ufually  does  when  any  other  mode  of 
treatment  is  adopted.  So  that  much 
diftrefs  would  be  prevented,  and  much 
* . time 
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time  faved,  if  this  method  of  cure  was 
more  generally  pra&ifed.  To  thofe  not 
much  accuftomed  to  this  kind  of  bull- 
nefs,  the  enlarging  of  a fmall  punCture, 
fo  as  to  form  an  extenfive  wound,  ap- 
pears to  be  unneceflary  and  cruel : but 
whoever  has  feen  much  of  this  branch 
of  practice  will  know,  that  the  greateft 
diftrefs  often  arifes  from  the  fmalleft 
punCtures ; that  furgeons  are  often  baf-v 
fled  and  much  difappointed  in  their  treat- 
ment of  them ; and  he  will  foon  find, 
that  nothing  fo  effectually  obviates  this 
as  the  practice  we  have  mentioned,  that 
of  laying  the  punCtures  freely  open  as 
loon  as  pofiible  after  they  are  inflicted. 
Indeed,  the  fooner  it  is  done,  the  better. 
No  advantage  can  accrue  from  delaying 
it ; and  a patient  always  fubmits  to  it 
moft  readily  at  firft,  while  at  the  fame 
time  it  is  productive  of  lefs  pain  than  it 
muft  neceffarily  give  when  the  parts 
are  fwelled  and  inflamed,  which  they 
commonly  are  in  the  courfe  of  a few 
flays  from  the  time  of  fuch  injuries 
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being  inflicted.  In  every  wound  there- 
fore of  this  kind,  particularly  in  thofe 
which  are  often  received  in  duels  with 
fmall  fwords,  and  in  battles  with  the 
points  of  bayonets,  the  enlargement 
fhould  take  place  even  before  the  parties 
are  carried  from  the  field ; by  which  ma- 
ny inconveniences  which  naturally  at- 
tend thefe  injuries  would  be  prevented. 

There  are  fome  cafes,  however,  in 
which  this  practice  cannot  with  proprie- 
ty be  followed  ; in  pundurcs  which  run 
deep  among  the  large  mufcles ; and  offi- 
cially in  fuch  as  are  contiguous  to  any 
of  the  large  blood-vefiels  and  nerves.  As 
more  danger  would  accrue  from  wound- 
ing thele  than  could  probably  be  com- 
penfated  by  any  advantage  gained  by  di- 
lating the  wounds,  it  is  better  in  inch 
circiimfiances  to  reft  fatisfied  with  lay- 
ing the  parts  open  as  far  as  it  can  be  done 
with  fafety  5 to  truft  to  the  fuppuration 
which  will  enfue  for  bringing  off  any  cxr 
traneous  matter  that  may  be  lodged  in 
the  wound  y and  to  a proper  application 
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of  preffure  for  completing  the  cure.  Or 
the  practice  we  have  mentioned  above,  of 
introducing  a feton,  may  be  attempted ; 
for  a cord  may  be  palfed  with  fafety 
where  it  might  be  very  improper  and 
even  dangerous  to  make  a deep  incifion. 

But  it  is  proper  to  obferve,that  there  are 
fome  cafes  in  which  even  a feton  cannot 
be  introduced : for  a pun&ure  fometimes 
runs  in  fuch  a direction,  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  a counter  opening.  We  mull  here 
trufl  to  a proper  application  of  preffure, 
not  merely  for  preventing  any  lodgement 
of  matter,  but  for  effe&ing  a cure  by 
producing  an  adhefion  of  the  divided 
parts;  and  when  this  fails,  inje&ions  of 
a moderate  degree  of  aflringency  may  be 
ufed  with  advantage  : but  as  remedies 
of  this  kind  tend  to  counteract  the  very 
intention  for  which  fetons  are  employed, 
they  fhould  never  be  advifed  till  it  ap- 
pears that  the  latter  will  not  fucceed. 
Setons,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
prove  ufeful,  by  exciting  a certain  degree 
$f  inflammation  along  the  courfe  of  a 
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iinus,  Now,  one  ufual  effedt  of  aflringent 
applications  is,  to  diminifh  or  even  .to 
remove  inflammation,  They  fliould  ner 
ver  therefore  be  employed  till  all  the  or* 
dinary  means  of  cure  have  failed,  when 
they  may  be  ufed  with  a view  to  check 
the  flow  of  matter  when  it  is  difchargcd 
in  too  great  quantities,  and  in  order  to 
induce  fome  degree  of  callofity  over  the 
iides  of  the  fores. 

We  think  it  right  in  this  place  to  remark, 
that  practitioners  have  differed  much  in 
their  opinions  with  refpeCt  to  the  ufe  of 
aflringent  injections  in  wounds:  for  while 
fome  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  employing 
them, others  have  faid  that  they  are  always 
pernicious,  and  ought  never  to  be  ufed. 
In  the  early  flages  of  wounds  they  can 
never  be  neceflary ; and  as  they  may  do 
harm  by  wafhing  away  the  matter  too 
freely,  they  fhould  never  be  ufed  as  long 
as  a cure  is  expeCted,  either  by  the  for-  - 
mation  of  new  granulations,  Gr  by  adlie- 
flon  : but  whenever  we  have  reafon  tq 
conclude  that  this  cannot  probably  hap- 

pen, 
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pen,  we  may  with  propriety  recommend 
them.  Various  forms  of  them  are  men-r 
tioned  by  authors ; but  none  of  them  are 
fo  harmlefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  anfwer 
with  fuch  certainty,  as  weak  folutions  of 
faccharum  fatumi.  Lime-water  is  ufed 
with  the  fame  views ; and  water  Itrongly 
impregnated  with  alum,  or  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  claret  or  port-wine,  is 
often  employed  with  fuccefs. 

In  the  treatment  of  punctured  wounds 
where  fetons  cannot  be  employed,  it  is 
fometimes  difficult  to  prevent  the  exter- 
nal aperture  from  doling  long  before 
ajjy  tendency  to  heal  appears  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fore ; and  if  it  be  not  prevent- 
ed, much  mifchief  is  apt  to  enfue  by  mat- 
ter eolle&ing  beneath,  and  burfting  out 
from  time  to  time.  With  a view  to  pre- 
vent this  difagreeable  occurrence,  tents 
are  employed  of  prepared  Iponge,  gen- 
tian root,  and  other  articles,  which,  by 
fwelling  with  the  moifture  of  the  fores, 
jei  ve  very  effedlually  to  keep  them  open. 

But 
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But  while  they  anfwer  this  purpofe,  they 
are  very  apt  to  do  mifchief.  When  the  • 
opening  of  a fore  is  plugged  up  with  a i 
tent,  the  matter  which  forms  can  never  • 
be  difcharged  but  at  the  renewal  of  the  ■ 
dreflings;  by  which  means  it  will  necef- 
farily  colled  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  give 
rife  to  abforption,  as  well  as  to  the  for- 
mation of  finules,  by  the  matter  fpread- 
ing  between  the  layers  of  the  contiguous 
mufcles.  Tents,  therefore,  which  are  of' 
folid  materials,  ought  never  to  be  of  fuch 
a magnitude  as  to  fill  the  openings  of  fores.'  ■ 
They  will  not  readily  do  harm  when  they 
are  of  fuch  a diameter  as  to  admit  of  a dii-  • 
charge  of  matter  while  they  are  inferred/ 
But  when  they  are  employed  of  fuch 
fizes  a&  to  fill  the  openings  entirely,  they 
ought  always  to  be  hollow ; by  which  the 
apertures  into  the  fores  will  be  prevent- 
ed from  contrading,  while  the  matter 
will  be  difcharged  as  quickly  as  it  is 
formed.  For  this  purpofe  praditioners 
(liould  be  provided  with  tubes  of  differ- 
ent i 
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ent  forms  and  flzes,  fo  as  to  be  able  to 
fait  any  aperture  they  meet  with.  Sil- 
ver tubes  are  commonly  employed  ; but 
thofe  of  lead  anfwer  better.  Being  foft- 
er  than  the  others,  they  do  not  create 
fo  much  unealinefs,  and  they  are  more 
readily  formed  into  any  particular  fliape, 
fo  as  to  anfwer  for  fmufes  of  a ftraight 
or  crooked  direction. 

We  muft  obferve,  however,  that  tents 
and  tubes  of  every  kind  fhould  beufedwith 
caution;  and  it  is  more  particularly  necef- 
fary  that  this  lhould  be  held  forth  to  be- 
ginners, for  there  is  no  point  in  practice 
in  which  they  are  more  apt  to  err.  As 
they  are  early  made  fenlible  of  the  danger 
which  enfues  from  matter  being  allowed 
to  colled:  in  fores,  they  very  univerfally 
fly  to  the  afliftance  of  tents  where-ever  a 
pundure  or  a finus  is  difeovered.  But 
it  is  right  they  fliould  know  that  tents  are 
leldom  neceflary  : for  when  once  a vent 
is  given  to  matter,  the  opening  will  in 
general  be  preferved  merely  by  the  con- 
tinuance 
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tinuance  of  the  difcharge.  In  a few  in- 
ftances,  indeed,  it  is  otherwife ; and  in 
all  fuch  cafes  the  leaden  tubes  ftiould  be 
preferred. 

We  come  now  to  {peak  of  thofe 
wounds  which  are  attended  with  lace- 
ration and  contufion;  and  as  both  of 
thefe  circumftances  require  nearly  the 
fame  method  of  treatment,  it  will  not 
be  neceffary  to  fpeak  of  them  in  feparate 
fedtions, 


SECTION  IV. 

Of  Lacerated  and  Contufed  Wounds . 

A Wounp  is  faid  to  be  lacerated,  when 
the  parts,  inltead  of  being  divided 
with  a fharp-cutting  inflrument,  are  for- 
cibly tore  afunder;  and  when,  inftead  of 
a fmooth  equal  furface,  the  edges  are 
ragged  and  unequal : And  we  conclude, 
that  contufion  takes  place  when  a wound 
3 has  i 
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has  been  made  with  a blunt  or  obtufe 
body. 

Contufed  and  lacerated  wounds  differ 
in  many  points  from  ffmple  incifed 
wounds  > but  in  nothing  more  than  in 
this,  that  while  they  are  commonly  more 
hazardous,  they  feldom  at  firfl:  exhibit 
fuch  alarming  appearances.  Thus  a 
ffmple  cut,  which  commonly  heals  with 
cafe,  is  often  attended  with  a much 
greater  retradion  of  the  divided  parts, 
and  with  more  profufe  hemorrhagy,  than 
a contufed  or  lacerated  wound.  Indeed 
it  is  one  conftant  effed  of  contufion  and 
laceration  to  prevent  the  effiifion  of 
blood,  by  which  inattentive  oblervers, 
in  forming  opinions  of  injuries  of  this 
kind,  are  very  apt  to  be  deceived : for 
as  'hemorrhagy  is  the  molt  alarming 
fyinptom  with  which  wounds  are  attend- 
ed, when  it  does  not  occur  to  any  great 
height,  they  are  apt  to  conclude  that 
nothing  bad  can  happen.  Praditioners 
of  experience,  however,  will  not  be  de- 
ceived by  this  : for  it  has  long  been 

known, 
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known,  that  injuries  of  this  kind  prove 
always  more  dangerous  than  any  other 
kind  of  wound ; and  the  more  violent 
the  contulion  or  laceration  has  been,  the 
lefs  blood  is  always  poured  out,  infomuch 
that  there  are  inftances  even  of  limbs  be- 
ing fore  off  without  any  hemorrhagy  en- 
fuing. 

The  pain  of  lacerated  and  contufed 
wounds  generally  varies  according  to  the 
violence  of  the  injury.  Thus,  in  leffer 
contufions,  the  pain  is  often  fevere,  while 
it  is  apt  to  be  inconfiderable  where  the 
nerves  of  any  part  have  been  completely 
deftroyed. 

' The  immediate  effed,  both  of  lacera- 
tion and  contulion,  is  fwelling  or  tume- 
faction, which  always  takes  place  in  a 
greater  or  leffer  degree  in  the  retraded 
edges  of  the  wound.  This  feems  to  be 
the  confequence  of  effufion  into  the  fur- 
rounding cellular  fubftance.  When  the 
violence  has  not  been  fevere,  this  effufion 
commonly  terminates  in  fuppuration 
the  contufed  parts  feparate  from  thole 

beneath 
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beneath  in  the  form  of  Houghs  > and  a 
cure  of  the  remaining  fore  is  obtained 
by  the  means  we  pointed  out  when  fpeak- 
ing  of  iimple  incifed  wounds.  But  when 
the  parts  are  fo  much  injured  as  to  have 
their  texture  much  deftroyed,  and  efpe- 
ciaily  when  any  of  the  larger  arteries 
have  been  obliterated,  there  will  always 
be  caufe  to  fufped:  that  mortification  will 
occur.  In  found  conftitutions,  and  where 
the  wound  is  not  extenfive,  even  this  will 
not  often  prove  fatal : for  in  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  the  mortified  parts  common- 
ly fall  foon  off,  and  a cure  is  afterwards 
efiedted  in  the  ufual  manner.  But  in 
wounds  attended  with  contufion  or  lace- 
ration to  any  confiderable  extent,  if  the 
habit  of  body  be  not  perfectly  good,  the 
gangrene  which  enfues  is  always  to  be 
confidered  as  hazardous  : for  the  difeafe 
does  not  neceflarily  flop  with  the  parts 
which  have  been  injured  but  is  apt  to 
proceed  to  thofe  which  were  not  imme- 
diately hurt  by  the  accident. 

And  again,  even  where  mortification 
3 does 
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does  not  fucceed  immediately,  when  parts 
have  been  either  much  lacerated  or  con- 
tufed,  fuch  a violent  degree  of  inflam- 
mation is  apt  to  occur  as  often  termi- 
nates in  mortification,  notwithftanding 
all  our  endeavours  to  prevent  it } and 
in  whatever  Way  the  difeafe  be  induced* 
it  is  always  attended  with  much  danger : 
for  befides  the  rifk  of  parts  being  de- 
ftroyed  by  it,  which  are  immediately 
neceflary  for  life,  the  abforption  of  pu- 
trid matter  from  a gangrenous  furface, 
proves  often  fuddenly  fatal,  even  when 
the  fize  of  the  fore  is  fo  inconfiderable 
as  to  give  no  caufe  to  fufped  danger* 

It  is  therefore  obvious  in  the  treat- 
ment of  contufed  and  lacerated  wounds, 
that  our  principal  objed  is  to  guard  a- 
gainfl:  the  accefiion  of  gangrene.  But  it 
is  likewife  clear,  that  this  is  not  always 
to  be  done  by  the  fame  fort  of  means : 
for  we  may  readily  fuppofe,  that  much 
advantage  may  be  derived  from  blood- 
letting, and  other  evacuations,  where  the 
injured  parts  are  highly  inflamed,  while 
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no  benefit  would  probably  refult  from 
them  in  any  other  fituation.  This,  how- 
ever,  is  a point  of  importance,  and  merits 
particular  attention. 

In  lacerated  or  contufed  wounds,  where 
the  parts  are  much  injured,  it  is  the  com- 
mon practice  to  give  large  quantities  of 
bark  alinoft  immediately,  and  to  apply 
warm  dreflings  and  other  antifeptics  with 
a view  to  prevent  gangrene.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  the  indifcriminate 
adoption  of  this  pra&ice  mufl  frequently 
do  mifchief:  for  however  beneficial  it 
may  be  in  particular  cafes,  where  gan- 
grene has  already  taken  place,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  will  rather  do  harm  where 
fymptoms  of  inflammation  dill  continue 
violent;  and  unlefs  mortification  a&ually 
exifls,  it  is  not  clear  that  in  ahy  inflance 
it  will  prove  ferviceable ; for  although 
we  have  various  proofs  of  the  efficacy  of 
bark  in  putting  a flop  to  the  progrefs  of 
gangrene,  I have  never  in  any  cafe  been 
fenfible  of  any  advantage  being  derived 
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from  it  when  ufed  as  a preventative  of 
it. 

* Gangrene  may  arife  in  thefe  wounds 
from  two  caufes : From  the  ftoppage 

of  the  circulation  by  the  total  de- 
ftrudUon-  of  the  large  blood-veflels  of 
a part  ; and  from  violent  inflamma- 
tion. 

Gangrene  proceeding  from  inflamma- 
tion, is  mod  to  be  dreaded  here;  for  that 
wThich  arifes  from  the  deflru&ion  of  blood- 
veflels  is  by  no  means  fo  frequent.  The 
inflammation  therefore  which  takes  place 
in  wounds  of  this  kind,  will  always  de- 
mand our  attention  in  the  firfl;  place. 

As  the  hemorrhagy,  fubfequentto  con- 
tufion  or  laceration,  is  feldom  alarming, 
and  as  blood  difcharged  from  any  of  the 
veffels  that  have  been  injured  tends  more 
effedually  than  any  other  remedy  to  pre- 
vent inflammation;  fuch  quantities  fhould 
be  taken  away  in  this  manner  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  injury  may  indicate,  and  as  the 
strength  of  the  patient  may  admit.  Af- 
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ter  this,  if  the  divided  arteries  continue 
to  throw  out  blood,  they  mull  be  fecm 
red  by  ligature  : for  till  the  dilcharge 
of  blood  be  flopped,  the  patient  will  not 
conlldef  himfelf  as  lafe  ; nor  can  the 
wound  be  examined  with  accuracy.  The 
parts  are  now  to  be  cleared  of  all  extra- 
neous bodies,  as  far  as  this  can  be  done 
with  propriety,  and  are  to  be  placed  as 
much  as  poffible  in  their  natural  fitua^ 
tion;  but  no  kind  of  future  fliould  be 
employed  for  their  retention.  If  the 
violence  which  has  been  done  to  them 
has  been  considerable,  and  efpecially  if 
the  patient  complains  of  much  pain,  it 
will  be  dill  neceifary  to  take  away  blood 
in  proportion  to  the  Strength  of  the  pa- 
tient: and  as  local  blood-letting  proves 
in  fuch  cafes  always  highly  ferviceable, 
the  belt  method  of  difcharging  it  is  by 
means  of  leeches,  applied  as  near  as  pof- 
lible  to  the  edges  of  the  lore.  Indeed  no 
remedy  I have  ever  employed  proves  fo 
certainly  ufeful  as  the  discharge  of  blood 
in  this  manner  ; for  it  not  only  tends  to 
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prevent  the  inflammatory  fymptomsfrom 
running  high,  but  it  very  commonly  rem 
ders  the  pain  moderate,  even  when  it  has 
previoufly  been  fevere.  It  ought  never 
therefore  to  be  omitted;  but  the  practi- 
tioner fliould  take  care  that  rt  be  propor- 
tioned as  nearly  as  poflible  to  the  vio- 
lence or  urgency  of  the  fymptoms  : for 
the  diicharge  of  a fmall  quantity  of  blood 
will  in  fome  cafes  of  contufion  or  lace- 
ration prove  fully  fufficient ; while  in 
others,  it  is  neceffary  to  repeat  the  ope- 
ration once  and  again. 

As  foon  as  a fufficient  quantity  of 
blood  is  difeharged,  the  parts  affected,. 
$fter  being  dreffed  with  pledgits  of  any 
emollient  ointment,  fhould  be  complete- 
ly covered  with  a warm  emollient  poul- 
tice ; and  this,  together  with  warm  fo- 
mentations, fhould  be  renewed  three  or 
four  times  a day,  fo  as  to  promote, 
with  as  much  certainty  as  poflible,  the 
formation  of  pus.  To  induce  fuppu- 
ration  in  wounds  of  this  kind,  is  in- 
deed an  object  of  the  firft  importance : 

V.MHt  it! 
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at  generally  relieves  all  the  fymp^ 
toms ; and  till  fuch  time  as  it  takes 
place,  we  have  often  reafon  to  dread  the 
event.  - > 

We  commonly  find,  when  fores  of  this 
defcription  become  covered  with  good  pus, 
that  the  pain  and  tendon  abate;  andfucli 
of  the  parts  as  have  been  much  lacerated 
and  contufed,  and  which  hitherto  have 
been  doughy  or  perhaps  black  with  mor- 
tification, begin  now  to  feparate  from 
thofe  beneath  : and  this  being  accom- 
plifhed,  they  may  in  general  be  cured  in 
the  fame  manner  with  wounds  of  any 
other  kind.  Nay,  when  brought  to  this 
healing  date,  we  may  even  attempt  with 
fafety  to  expedite  the  cure  by  drawing 
the  edges  of  the  retraded  fkin  into  con- 
tad,  either  by  means  of  the  uniting 
bandage  or  with  adhefive  plafters ; for  Al- 
though this  would  be  improper  in  the 
commencement  of  fuch  wounds,,  while 
•there  is  any  rifk  of  the  tendon  and  in- 
flammation proceeding  too  far,  it  may 
With  much  propriety  be  advifed  when 
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there  is  no  longer  any  reafon  to  be  afraid 
of  thefe  fymptoms.. 

When  practitioners  are  immediately 
called,  fo  as  to  employ  the  means  we 
have  mentioned  in  due  time,  they  will 
not  often  fail  in  ordinary  cafes : but  is 
frequently  happens,  whether  from  the 
violence  of  the  injury,  the  tendency  in 
fome  conflitutions,  not  only  to  inflamma- 
tion but  to  gangrene,  or  from  the  proper 
remedies  not  being  timeoufly  applied, 
that  ail  thefymptoms  become  daily  worfe, 
and,  notwithstanding  repeated  blood- 
lettings both  general  and  local,  ail  thofe 
parts  which  were  at  firft  inflamed  become 
perfectly  black  and  mortifled.  We  are 
not  now  to  truft  to  evacuations  on  the 
contrary,  whatever  tends  to.  debilitate 
jhould  be  avoided ; and  we  know  from 
experience,  that,  in  this  htuation,  no 
remedies  prove  fo  uleful  as  thofe  which 
invigorate  and  reflore  the  tone  of  the 
coniiitution. 

With,  this  view,  the  patient  fliould  be 
deflred  to  live  upon  nourifhing  food.. 

He 
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He  fhould  be  allowed  as  large  a quantity 
as  he  can  take,  of  good  wine,  or  of  ftrong 
malt-liquor,  or  of  both ; and  Peruvian 
bark  Ihould  be  given  in  as  large  dofes, 
and  thefe  Ihould  be  as  frequently  re- 
peated, as  his  flomach  will  permit.  In- 
deed bark  is  perhaps  the  only  remedy 
on  which  we  can  place  any  dependence ; 
and  as  we  know  from  experience  that  it 
may  with  fafety  be  given  in  great  quan- 
tities, it  fhould  always  be  exhibited  in 
cafes  of  this  kind  without  farther  limita- 
tion than  what  neceflarily  arifes  from  the 
hate  of  the  flomach.  We  may  remark, 
too,  that  it  proves  in  general  ufeful  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  which  is 
taken ; and  it  often  happens,  that  large 
dofes  are  not  more  naufeated  than  thofe 
which  do  not  contain  above  half  the  quan- 
tity. Where  it  is  of  importance  to  throw- 
in  a large  quantity  of  the-  remedy  in  a 
fhort  fpace  of  time,  as  is  always  the  cafe 
in  gangrene,  it  fhould  never  be  given 
in  lefs  than  dofes  of  a dram,  or  even  of 
two  drams  when  the  patient  can  bear  it; 
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and  thefe  fhould  be  repeated  every  hour. 
Bark,  in  fome  cafes,  feems  to  prove  more 
powerful  when  conjoined  with  the  'vi- 
triolic acid  : elixir  of  vitriol  may  there- 
fore be  given  along  with  it.  In  gan- 
grene arifing  from  debility,  opium  fre- 
quently proves  ufefui ; and  as  it  does  not 
counteract  the  bark,  the  two  remedies 
may  with  fafety  be  prefcribed  together. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  hate  of  the  fore 
muft  be  particularly  attended  to.  As 
long  as  there  is  any  tendency  in  the  con- 
tiguous parts  to  inflammation,  the  befl 
applications,  perhaps,  are  warm  emolli- 
ent poultices  and  fomentations ; for,  as 
we  have  elfcwhere  fliown,  that  the  fepa- 
x at  ion  of  mortified  parts  is  commonly 
effeded  by  a fuppuration  taking  place 
between  them  and  the  adjoining  found 
parts,  we  neceflarily  derive  molt  advan- 
tage from  whatever  tends  to  promote  it  *. 
But  as  no  fuppuration  will  occur  without 
ionic  degree  of  inflammation,  when  there 

is 

* Vide  Treatife  on  Ulcer*,  &e.  Part  I.  where  this  ' 
fubieft  i>  more  fully  conlidered, 
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is  no  reafon  to  imagine  that  this  will 
otherwife  happen,  we  fliould  endea- 
vour to  excite  it  by  the  application  of 
warm  draftings  to  the  fore,  and  efpeci-* 
ally  by  the  ufe.of  ftimulating  fubftances 
to  the  contiguous  found  parts.  Mu- 
Hard  applied  in  the  form  of  a poul- 
tice, as  well  as  fome  others  of  the  rube- 
facients, have  proved  ufeful  in  this  man- 
ner; and  I have  employed  with  advan- 
tage a ftrong  folution  of  crude  fal  am- 
moniac in  vinegar  and  water.  It  is  pro- 
per, however,  to  obferve,  that  this  prac- 
tice muft  be  managed  with  caution  : for 
much  inflammation  might  often  prove 
detrimental,  while  in  every  inftance  it' 
would  be  urmeceflary ; for  w*e  know  from 
experience,  that  a fmall  degree  of  it 
proves  always  fufficient.  As  foon,  there- 
fore, as  it  is  ohferved  that  the  mortified 
parts  are  furrounded  with  a kind  of  in- 
flamed ring,  the  ftimulating  applications 
ftiould  be  removed  in  order  to  give  place 
to  warm  emollients  for  the  purpofes  men- 
tioned above.  Any  parts  that  are  com- 
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pletely  mortified  may  with  fafety  be 
removed ; indeed  the  offenfive  fmell 
•which  they  produce  renders  this  a ne- 
ceiTary  meafure  : but  the  common  prac- 
tice, of  making  incifions  through  the 
difeafed  parts  into  thofe  beneath  which 
are  fiill  found,  fhould  never  be  adopted. 
No  advantage  can  be  derived  from  it, 
and  it  may  be  productive  of  much  harm. 
It  is  recommended  with  the  view  of  gi- 
ving more  free  accefs  to  the  ointments, 
and  other  remedies  ufed  as  dreflins:s, 

O r I 

than  could  otherwife  be  obtained;  but  I 
have  not  in  any  inftance  feen  it  prove 
ufeful,  and  in  different  cafes  I have  been 
fenflble  of  its  doing  mifehief.  It  may 
very  readily  carry  the  putrid  matter  of 
gangrene  more  deeply  into  the  contigu- 
ous found  parts  than  it  would  otherwife 
penetrate.  In  feme  cafes  it  has  evidently 
induced  more  inflammation  than  was  ne- 
ceflary ; and  in  more  inftances  than  one 
i have  known  fcarifications  prove  hurt- 
ful, by  exciting  very  trcublefome  hemor- 
xhagies. 
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By  perftfting  in  the  ufe  of  bark,  and 
of  the  other  remedies  we  have  juft  men- 
tioned, and  efpecially  if  the  ftrength 
of  the  patient  be  fupported  with  wine 
and  nourifhing  food,  even  bad  cafes  of 
gangrene  will  often  terminate  happily  ; 
the  mortified  parts  will  feparate,  and  the 
remaining  fore  will  heal  kindly  and  ea- 
fily  with  common  mild  dreflings : But 
in  other  inftances,  notwithftanding  all 
our  endeavours,  thedifeafe  will  continue 
to  fpread,  and  nothing  will  prevent  its 
fatal  termination.  When  gangrene  is 
feated  in  any  of  the  extremities,  it  is  the 
common  practice,  when  other  means  of 
cure  fail,  and  when  the  mortification  is 
ftill  advancing,  to  amputate  above  the 
difeafed  parts : we  have  elfewhere  fhown, 
however,  that  this  practice  ftiould  not  he 
adopted  ; and  when  treating  of  amputa- 
tion, we  fhall  again  have  occafion  to  enter 
on  the  confideration  of  it. 

In  the  treatment  of  mortification,  it  is 
a gopd  general  rule  to  be  very  fparing 
of  every  evacuation  from  the  firft  appear- 
ance 
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ance  of  the  difeafe,  and  this  efpecially 
with  refpeCt  to  blood-letting.  But  in 
addition  to  what  I have  already  obferved, 
I think  it  right  to  remark,  that  in  all 
cafes  of  inflammation  where  the  approach 
of  gangrene  is  dreaded,  and  particularly 
in  wounds  attended  with  much  contufion 
or  laceration,  till  mortification  actually 
occurs,  we  Ihould  proceed  with  freedom 
in  an  antiphlogiftic  courfe,  particularly 
in  difcharging  as  much  blood  as  the  de- 
gree of  inflammation  may  appear  to  ren- 
der neceflary  ; and  I infift  on  this  point 
the  more  fully,  from  having  often  ob- 
ferved much  mifchief  enfue  from  practi- 
tioners being  too  timid  in  advifing  it. 
Being  afraid  of  finking  the  patient  too 
much,  they  avoid  the  only  remedy  that 
■could  probably  fave  him:  for,  in  fiich 
circumftances,  it  is  the  violence  of  the 
inflammation  of  which  we  have  molt  rea- 
fon  to  be  afraid ; and  as  we  know  of  no 
remedy  which  can  with  fuch  certainty 
he  depended  upon  for  removing  inflam- 
mation as  blood-letting,  it  Ihould  be  pre- 
fer i bed 
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fcribed  with  as  much  freedom  as  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient  and  other  cir- 
cumftances  will  permit;  by  which  the 
acceffion  of  gangrene  will  often  be  pre- 
vented when  all  the  trfual  remedies  would 
probably  fail. 

What  we  have  hitherto  faid  in  this 
and  the  preceding  fedtions,  may  be  con- 
hdered  as  common  to  wounds  in  gene- 
ral: WTe  now  proceed  to  consider  thofe 
wounds,  which,  either  from  the  nature 
of  the  part  wounded,  or  from  its  fitua.-* 
tion,  demand  a peculiar  treatment. 


SECTION  V. 

Of  Wounds  in  the  Veins. 


JT  is  difficult  to  reftrain  the  hemor-, 
rhagies  which  fometimes  enfue  from 
wounded  arteries,  on  account  of  the 
force  with  which  the  blood  is  pro- 
pelled 
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pelled  into  them  by  the  heart,  and  on 
account  of  their  mufcular  coats,  which 
prevent  them  from  collapfmg  readily. 
But  in  the  veins  neither  of  thefe  circum- 
ftances  take  place ; the  contradile  power 
with  which  they  are  endowed  is  very  in- 
conliderable  5 and  we  do  not  perceive 
that  the  circulation  in  them  is  much  af- 
feded  by  the  adjon  of  the  heart. 

For  thefe  reafcns,  wounds  in  the  veins 
heal  with  more  eafe  and  are  attended  with 
lefs  danger  than  wounds  of  the  arteries  : 
Indeed  we  know,  that  the  larged  veins 
are  often  much  injured,  and  that  no  bad 
fymptom  will  enfue;  while  very  trouble- 
fome  confequences  will  follow  from 
wounds  even  of  fmall  arteries.  In  ge- 
neral, therefore,  we  have  no  great  reafon 
to  be  afraid  of  wounds  in  the  veins  : for 
while  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  check 
the  hemorrhagy,  we  never  obferve  any 
detriment  to  enfue  even  from  the  obli- 
teration of  the  larged  external  veins;  for 
the  anaftomofing  branches  fo  readily  ad- 
mit of  dilatation,  that  they  foon  become 

fuffi- 
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fufficient  for  carrying  on  the  circulation 
beyond  the  parts  affeded. 

We  commonly  find,  that  a longitudinal 
cut  in  a vein  heals  with  eafe  when  it  is 
lliglitly  covered  with  a piece  of  dry  lint 
or.foft  old  linen:  When  this  fails,  the  he- 
rn orrhagy  may  be  always  flopped  by  the 
application  of  a piece  of  dry  fponge  or  of 
agaric  to  the  bleeding  orifice,  and  fecu- 
ring  it  with  moderate  prefiure.  But  in. 
tranfverfe  cuts  in  the  large  veins,  or  when 
any  of  them  are  cut  entirelyacrofs,  it  may 
fometimes  happen,  either  that  prefiure 
Cannot  be  properly  applied  to  the  wound, 
or  that  it  does  not  prove  fufficient  for 
flopping  the  difeharge:  In  fuch  cafes, 
efcharotic  applications  are  commonly 
advifed,  and  by  fome  praditioners  the 
adual  cautery  is  employed ; but  none  of 
thefe  can  be  depended  on  3 and  they  are 
apt  to  create  a good  deal  of  uneafinefs. 
The  fame  remedy  therefore  fiiould  be 
employed  here  that  we  daily  ufe  in  he- 
morrhagy  from  wounds  in  the  arteries, 
namely,  ligatures;  which,  when  pro- 
perly 
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perly  applied,  neither  fail  in  their  e/Tecls, 
nor  produce  any  material  iuconveniency. 
In  the  application  of  ligatures,  we  have 
elfewhere  fliown,  that  the  crooked  needle 
ihould  feldom  or  never  be  ufed,  and  that 
the  tenaculum  alone  diould  be  employ- 
ed. 


SECTION  VI. 

Of  Wounds  in  the  Lymphatics . 

T HE  lymphatics  are  equally  liable 
to  injuries  with  other  parts  of  the 
body:  As  they  often  lie  contiguous  to 
veins,  they  are  fometimes  wounded  in 
the  operation  of  blood-letting;  and  they 
are  not  unfrequently  cut  in  opening  bu- 
boes and  other  glandular  collections  of 
matter. 

When  the  fmaller  branches  only  of 
lymphatics  are  opened,  we  may  readily 
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fuppofe  that  they  will  heal  along  with 
the  reft  of  the  wound;  but  the  wounded 
lymphatic  is  fometimes  fo  large,  that  it 
does  not  heal  fo  foon  as  the  other  parts, 
but  continues  to  pour  out  its  contents' 
in  confiderable  quantity,  giving  a good 
deal  of  inconveniency,  and  at  the  fame 
time  weakening  the  patient  : We  fhould 
never  helitate  therefore  in  putting  a flop 
to  the  difcharge. 

Various  means  have  been  propofed  for 
effe&ing  this.  In  fome  cafes  it  has  been 
done  by  compreflion  alone : Aftringents 
have  been  advifed,  together  with  the  ap- 
plication of  dry  fponge,  agaric,  and  of 
common  puff-ball;  and  both  the  a&ual 
and  potential  cauteries  have  been  ufed. 
But  when  moderate  preffure  fails,  the 
molt  effe&ual  remedy  is  the  taking  up 
the  injured  lymphatic  with  a ligature,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  we  do  wounded  arte- 
ries. No  obje&ion  can  be  made  to  this ; 
and  it  anfwers  the  purpofe  in  the  mofl 
certain  manner. 
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Of  Wounds  in  the  Nerves  and  Tendons,  and  of 
Ruptures  qf  the  Tendons . , _ , _ . 

W H E:N  treating  of  blood-letting, 

- as  well  as  in  a preceding  part  of 
this  chapter,  I had  occafion  to  fpeak  of 
the  confequences  which  fometimes  enfue 
from  partial  divifions  of  nerves  and  ten- 
dons,  and  of  the  means  which  feem  to  be  J 
bell  adapted  for  removing  them.  At 
prefent  it  might  be  fiifhcient  to  refer 
to  thefe  parts  of  the  Work;  but  I lhall 
now  make  a few  additional  obferva-| 
tions. 

It  muft  often  happen,  that  nerves  and 
tepdons  are  partially  divided  along  with 
other  parts ; but  wheii  no  pain  arifes  from 
it,  this  accident  does  not  particularly 
come  under  the  oT>fervation  of  practi- 
tioners. In  fuch  cafes  they  heal  along 

with 
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■with  the  other  parts  of  the  wound : But 
in  various  inftances,  either  from  fome 
lingular  degree  of  irritability  in  the  in- 
jured parts,  or  from  a peculiarity  of 
conflitution,  which  we  cannot  explain, 
the  flighted  puncture  of  a nerve  or  of  a 
tendon,  will  induce  very  fevere  pain,  in- 
flammation, convulflons,  and  even  death. 

Whenever  we  have  reafon  to  fufpecd, 
from  the  violence  of  the  pain,  that  the 
other  fymptoms  may  fupervene,  the  mod 
efle&ual  means  fliould  be  immediately 
.ufed  for  preventing  them:  for  when 
once  convulflons  take  place,  we  are  never 
certain  of  being  able  to  allay  them.  In 
fome  cafes,  large  dofes  of  opiates  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe : but  When  they  do  not 
very  quickly  prove  fuccefsful,  no  time 
fliould  be  lod  in  putting  the  only  remedy 
in  practice,  on  which  we  can  place  much 
dependence ; and  that  is,  the  complete 
diviflon  of  the  injured  nerve  or  tendon. 
By  this  we  may  indeed  induce  a certain 
degree  of  infenfibility  in  the  parts  be- 
neath, or  they  may  even  be  deprived  of 
*i  </  K 2 the 
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the  power  of  voluntary  motion ; but  any 
inconvenience  which  this  may  occalion 
will  be  trifling,  when  compared  with 
the  advantages  which  refult  from  the 
operation  : For  I can  from  experience 
aflert,  that  it  feldom  fails  in  removing  all 
the  fymptoms,  when  it  is  timeoufly  em- 
ployed ; while,  in  different  inftances, 
wounds  of  this  kind  have  terminated  in 
death  where  it  has  been  omitted. 

# .fit  1 ff  I ’ 1 f J k /Tj  j ■ •'fj  J'J 

In  this  manner  we  may  obviate  the 
effeds  of  pundures  and  partial  wounds, 
either  in  the  nerves  or  tendons:  But 
it  is  neceflary  to  mention  the  method 
of  treatment  to  be  purfued  in  the  heal- 
ing of  wounds  or  ruptures  of  the  large 
tendons,  when  they  are  completely  di- 
vided. As  a complete  diviflon  of  any 
of  the  large  tendons  is  always  at- 
tended with  much  retradion,  it  was 
long  ago  inculcated  by  praditioners, 
to  draw  the  retraded  extremities  of 
the  ruptured  tendon  into  contad,  and  to 
retain  them  in  this  fituation  by  futures : 

and 
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and  this  being  done,  and  the  limb  placed 
in  a favourable  fituation,  the  reft  of  the 
fore  was  treated  in  the  ufual  way. 

There  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  cures 
having  been  often  accomplilhed  in  this 
manner : nay,  where  tendons  have  been 
merely  ruptured,  without  any  external 
wound,  as  often  happens  with  the  tendo 
Achillis,  the  retracted  ends  of  the  ten- 
don have  been  laid  bare  by  an  incifion, 
for  the  very  purpofe  of  retaining  them  by 
futures.  This,  however,  is  a very  pain- 
ful operation ; and  as  the  fame  intention 
may  be  accomplifhed  in  a much  more 
fimple  manner,  it  ought  to  be  laid  afide. 
When  it  was  firft  propofed  to  unite  rup- 
tured or  wounded  tendons  by  means  of 
futures,  it  was  the  common  opinion,  ^that, 
in  order  to  infure  a reunion  of  divided 
parts,  it  was  abfolutely  neceftary  to  bring 
them  into  clofe  contad  ; and  the  fame 
idea  prevailed,  not  merely  with  rcfped  to 
tendons,  but  with  regard  to  bones,  as 
well  as  other  parts. 

In  the  treatment  of  fradured  bones 
K 3 and 
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and  of  ruptured  tendons,  it  is  no  doubt  a 
right  general  rule  to  endeavour  to  bring 
tire  divided  parts  as  nearly  into  contad 
as  poffibie : but  we  now  know  that  cures 
may  be  accompliftied  where  the  retradion 
of  parts  is  fo  cOnfiderable  as  to  render  it 
impoilible  to  draw  them  together ; nay, 
that  it  has  often  been  done,  even  where  a 
portion  of  a tendon  or  of  a bone  has  been 
completely  removed.  Very  confiderable 
portions  of  bone  have  been  regenerated; 
and  although  we  are  not  certain  that  any 
part  of  a tendon  has  ever  been  renewed, 
yet  fuch  adhefions  always  take  place  be- 
tween the  retraded  ends  of  the  divided 
tendon  and  the  contiguous  parts,  as  tend 
in  a great  meafure  to  fupply  the  deficiency. 
Thus  I have  known  different  inftances  of 
the  tendon  of  the  rotula  being  ruptured, 
as  Well  as  of  the  tendo  Achillis : and  al- 
though the  ends  of  the  retraded  tendons 
could  never  he  brought  within  an  inch 
of  each  other;  yet  in  all  of  them,  where 
proper  attention  was  given,  the  cures 
have  been  fo  far  complete,  that  the  ufe 
' of 
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of  the  limbs  has  been  very  perfedly  re- 
ftored.  Some  degree  of  ftiffnefs  has  of- 
ten indeed  remained  for  a considerable 
time  ; but  at  laft  even  this  fymptom  has 
very  commonly  been  removed. 

Wherever  a wounded  tendon  may  be 
lituated,  or  even  where  it  is  only  ruptu- 
red, without  any  injury  being  done  to 
the  external  parts,  the  limb  Ihould  be 
placed  in  fuch  a manner  as  will  moft  rea- 
dily admit  of  the  retraded  ends  of  the 
tendon  being  brought  nearly  together  ; 
and  when  in  this  fttuation,  the  mufcles  of 
the  whole  limb  in  which  the  injury  has 
happened  muft  be  tied  down  with  a 
roller  in  fuch  a way  as  will  prevent  them 
from  all  kind  of  exertion  during  the 
cure,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  parts  are 
placed  in  fuch  a polition  as  will  tend  moft 
effectually  to  keep  them  eafy  and  relaxed. 
Thus,  in  a wound  or  rupture  of  the  ten- 
don of  the  redus  mufcle  of  the  thigh, 
the  patient’s  leg  Ihould  be  kept  as  much 
as  poflible  ft  retched  out  during  the  cure, 
while  the  thigh  Ihould  be  in  fome  de- 
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gree  bent,  fo  as  to  relax  the  mufcle  itfelf 
as  far  as  it  can  be  done.  While  in  fimi- 
lar  affe&ions  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  the. 
knee  fliould  be  kept  conflantly  bent,  fo  as 
to  relax  the  mufcles  of  the  leg  as  much 
as  poflible ; at  the  fame  time  that  the  foot 
fliould  be  ftretched  out,  fo  as  to  admit  of 
the  ends  of  the  ruptured  tendon  being 
brought  nearly  into  contact.  In  apply- 
ing a roller  to  fecure  the  mufcles  and 
tendons  in  this  fituation,  it  fliould  be 
done  with  a firamefs  quite  fufficient  for 
the  purpofe,  at  the  fame  time  that  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  it  from  impeding  the 
circulation  : with  this  view,  fine  foft  flan- 
nel Ihould  be  preferred  either  to  linen  or 
cotton  5 for  being  more  elaftic,  it  more 
readily  yields  to  any  fwelling  with  which 
the  limb  may  be  attacked. 

The  late  Dr  Monro  was  the  firft  who, 
gave  any  accurate  directions  for  treating 
a rupture  of  the  large  tendons ; and  he 
has  probably  done  it  with  the  more  pre- 
cifion,  from  having  himfelf  experienced 
the  efiefts  of  this  misfortune  in  the  tendo 
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Achillis.  As  the  method  which  he  points 
out,  and  the  inflruments  which  he  recom- 
mends,  are  very  fimple  and  judicious, 
and  as  they  have  in  various  inftances  been 
found  to  anfwer  very  completely,  a de- 
fcription  of  them  will  be  confidered  as  a 
proper  addition  to  this  article. 

•:  The  different  inflruments  ufed  by  Dr 
Monro,  with  the  feveral  parts  of  each  of 
them,  are  reprefented  in  Plate  LXVII. 

Fig.  9.  Is  a foot-fock  or  ilipper,  A,  of 
double  quilted  ticken;  from  the  heel  of 
which,  B,  the  quilted  flrap,  D,  is  of  fuch 
a length  as  to  reach  above  the  calf  of  the 
leg. 

Fig.  1.  A ftrong  quilted  calf-piece,  E, 
with  pye-holes,  FF,  on  each  fide,  through 
which  a lace,  fig.  2.,  is  to  be  paffed,  and 
with  a buckle,  G,  fo  placed  on  its  back- 
part,  that  when  the  lacing  is  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  leg,  the  buckle  will  be  in  the 
middle  of  the  lower  part.  Two  rows  of 
pye-holes  are  here  reprefented,  one  on 
each  fide ; either  of  which  may  be  ufed 
according  to  the  fize  of  the  leg. 


In 
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In  Dr  Monro’s  cafe,  the  foot  and  leg 
were  firft  wrapped  in  foft  flannel  fmoked 
with  fumes  of  benzoin,  when  he  put  on, 
as  in  fig.  3.  the  foot-fock  A and  calf- 
piece  E ; and  bringing  the  ftrap  H thro’ 
the  buckle  G,  he  could  by  it  extend  the 
foot,  and  pull  down  the  calf  to  what  de- 
gree might  be  judged  proper,  and  there 
it  was  fecured  with  the  buckle. 

This  bandage  anfwered  the  intention 
perfe&ly  well;  and  it  was  wore  night 
and  day.  It  fhould  be  drawn  tighter 
during  fleep,  and  relaxed  when  the  pa- 
tient is  awake  and  on  his  guard : during 
which  the  foot  fhould  be  placed  upon  a 
Aool,  as  at  I ; and  the  calf-piece  fhould  be 
frequently  fluffed,  or  made  eafier  by 
loofening  the  lace,  fo  as  to  prevent  the 
foot  from  fwelling,  which  is  apt  to  hap- 
pen if  this  be  omitted.  To  prevent  the 
toes  from  becoming  uneafy,  the  foot- 
fock  fhould  be  left  open  at  the  end  K. 

During  the  firft  fortnight  the  Do<Aor 
made  no  motion  nor  effort  with  his  foot, 
I but 
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but  was  carried  in  a chair,  running  on 
caflors,  from  one  part  of  his  houfe  to  an- 
other: After  this  he  began  to  move  the 
foot  backwards  and  forwards,  fo  gently: 
as  not  to  give  pain.  In  a gradual  man-' 
ner  thefe  motions  were  increafed;  the 
extenflon  of  the  leg  and  flexion  of  the: 
foot  were  always  flopped  on  their  produ- 
cing any  uneafinefs. 

On  beginning  to  walk,  the  aflfeded  leg, 
which  was  the  left,  was  always  put  be- 
fore  the  right,  fo  that  the  left  foot  might 
be  as  well  extended  as  poflible.  To  pre- 
vent any  danger  from  falling,  a cane  was 
ufed  in  the  right  hand. 

The  void  between  the  two  ends  of  the 
divided  tendon  became  infenfible  in  a 
few  days,  except  that  a foftnefs  was  felt 
there  more  than  any  where  elfe ; but  this 
part  turned  gradually  thicker  and  harder, 
till  a knot  was  formed  in  it  of  the  fize 
of  a middle-fized  plum.  At  firft  this  tu- 
mor was  equally  hard  with  a piece  of 
cartilage  3 but  it  gradually  became  fofter, 

and 
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and  diminifhed  fo  much,  that  at  laft  it 
was  fcarcely  perceptible. 

With  a view  to  ftrengthen  the  leg  and 
foot,  cold  water  was  poured  upon  them, 
and  immediately  thereafter  they  were 
well  rubbed.  This  was  firft  employed 
fome  weeks  after  the  accident : but  no  ad- 
vantage being  derived  from  it,  the  parts 
were  afterwards  ftrongly  rubbed  twice  a 
day  with  unguentum  altheae,  or  fome  o- 
ther  emollient ; and  this  was  continued 
till  the  limb  could  be  ufed  with  free- 
dom. 

In  about  two  weeks  from  the  time  of 
receiving  the  injury,  the  Dodor  was  obli- 
ged to  go  abroad,  when  he  ufed  a pair  of 
fhoes  with  heels  two  inches  high,  and  ap- 
plied the  machine,  which  we  fhall  pre- 
fently  defcribe,  through  the  day,  inftead 
of  the  former  bandage  ; which,  however, 
was  always  put  on  at  night  for  a month 
longer. 

This  new  machine,  fig.  8.  is  a piece  of 
fteel,  the  middle  ftalk  of  which,  L,  is 
narrow  but  ftrong;  the  ends,  MM,  are 
* thin 
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thin  ajid  concave,  and  mult  be  adapted 
to  the  convexity  of  the  foot  and  fore- 
part of  the  leg.  Three  ftaples,  af  a , a , 
ftand  up  from  the  fore-part  of  the  fteel; 
one  in  the  middle  of  each  of  the  broad 
ends,  and  the  third  in  the  middle  of  the 
ftalk.  All  the  fteel,  except  the  ftalk, 
fhould  be  covered  with  foft  leather,  and 
the  concavities  of  MM  Ihould  be  well 
buffed,  as  the  fofter  rupture-bandages 
commonly  are. 

After  putting  on  the  fhoes  and  ftock- 
ings,  one  end  of  this  machine  was  put 
upon  the  broad-part  of  the  foot,"  nearer 
the  toes  than  the  buckle  of  the  fhoe,  and 
the  other  end  was  placed  upon  the  fore- 
part of  the  leg;  then  one  ribband,  or  a 
thong  of  leather,  fig.  5.  was  put  round 
the  foot,  and  another,  fig,  6.  round  the 
leg,  to  pafs  through  the  two  ftaples  near 
the  ends  of  the  machine,  and  there  fecu- 
red  with  ftraps  or  buckles,  but  without 
being  drawn  tight.  A third  ftrap  or 
ribband,  fig.  y.  with  its  middle,  N,  ap- 
plied to  the  hollow  of  the  foot,  immedi- 
ately 
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ately  before  the  heel,  had  its  ends 
palled  on  each  fide  of  the  foot  through  a 
iioofe,  0 0,  of  a fourth  thong  of  leather, 
P,  that  came  round  the  quarter-heel  of 
the  Ihoe,  to  be  afterwards  put  through 
the  middle  fiaple;  where,  after  thefe 
ends,  q q , were  drawn  as  tight  as  was 
thought  convenient  for  extending  the 
foot,  they  were  fecured  with  the  buckle 
or  with  knots.  See  the  application  of 
this  machine  in  figure  4. 

This  was  continued  for  the  fpace  of 
five  months ; but  thole  who  may  find 
it  inconvenient,  might  ufe  inltead  of  it  a 
thong  of  leather,  fewed  at  one  end  to  the 
upper  and  middle  part  of  the  quarter- 
heel  of  the  Ihoe,  and  faftened  at  the  other 
end  to  a garter  or  ftrap  put  above  the 
calf  of  the  leg.  The  high-heeled  Ihoes 
were  continued  for  a confiderable  time  : 
two  years  elapfed  before  they  were 
thrown  afide ; by  which  means,  and  by 
treating  the  injured  limb  during  all  that 
period  with  great  caution,  a very  complete 
cure  was  obtained  y while  others,  who 
",  have' 
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have  not  been  fo  attentive  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  matters  of  this  kind,  have 
nor  been  fb  fortunate;  fomeof  them  ha* 
ving'the  tendon  ruptured  a fecond,  or 
even:  a third  time,  and  others  remain- 
ing ftiff  and  lame  for  a great  length  of 
time. 


SECTION  VIII. 

Of  Wounds  in  the  Ligaments. 

JJY  Ligaments,' we  underftand  thole 
flexible  bodies  which  ferve  to  co- 
ver the  different  articulations,  and  by 
which  many  of  the  bones  are  firmly 
tied  to  one  another.  The  bones  of 
the  pelvis  are  united  by  ftrong  liga- 
ments ; and  we  know,  that  feveral  other 
bones  are  chiefly  connected  by  the  fame 
means.  But  as  all  thefe  ligaments  lie 
deep,  they  are  not  much  expofed  to  the 
effeds  of  external  violence ; and  the 
fame  caufe  puts  it  otit  of  our  power  to  ap- 
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ply  any  particular  treatment  for  injuries 
Which  may  accidentally  be  done  to  them* 
Our  obfervations  at  prefent  are  therefore 
chiefly  applicable  to  wounds  of  the  liga- 
ments of  joints,  commonly  termed  Cap- 
fular  Ligaments. 

As  the  ligaments  are  not  fo  plentiful- 
ly fupplied  with  nerves  as  fome  other 
parts  of  the  body,  feveral  anatomifts  have 
been  induced  to  believe  that  they  are 
not  poflefied  of . fenlibility  ; by  which 
we  might  be  led  to  conclude,  that  inju- 
ries done  to  them,  would  not  probably 
require  much  attention:  But  although 
Nature  for  obvious  reafons  has  not  made 
the  ligaments  highly  fenfible ; and  altho* 
in  a healthy  Bate  they  will  bear  much 
fatigue  without  fuflfering  fo  much  as 
other  parts  of  the  body;  yet  the  fad;  is 
undoubted,  that  they  are  rendered  ex- 
tremely fenfible  by  difeafe;  and  that 
wounds  inflided  on  them  are  frequently 
* produdive  of  very  alarming  confequen- 
ces.  We  have  often  indeed  known  the 
ligaments  of  joints  much  injured,  nay, 
2 violently 
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violently  lacerated,  by  the  heads  of  the 
bones  which  they  furround  being  pufhed 
through  them,  as  well  as  by  other  caufes? 
without  any  bad  effed  being  experienced 
from  it  y and  in  fome  cafes  the  wounds 
have  healed  as  ealily  as  if  the  ligaments 
had  not  been  affeded.  Thefe,  however, 
are  rare  occurrences,  and  are  by  no 
means  to  be  depended  upon:  for  in  a 
great  proportion  of  cafes  where  joints 
are  wounded,  the  fymptoms  which  en- 
fue  are  fevere  and  hazardous.  Affec- 
tions of  this  kind,  however,  are  very  de* 
ceiving : for  in  general  nothing  alarming 
appears  at  firft,  nor  for  feveral  days  after 
the  accident m,  and  when  the  patient  is 
treated  with  care  and  attention,  I have 
known  a week  pafs  over  before  any  other 
fymptom  has  been  obferved  than  what 
ufually  takes  place  in  the  mofl  fimple 
wounds.  Eut,  at  length,  the  patient  be- 
gins to  feel  an  uneafy  fenfation  of  fliff- 
nefs  over  the  affeded  joint,  which  by  de- 
grees turns  more  fevere ; when  the  parts 
become  fwelled,  tenfe,  and  fomewhat, 
Vol.V.  JL  inflamed, 
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inflamed.  In  this  fltuation  the  pain  is 
in  general  fo  very  fevere,  that  the  pa- 
tient cannot  allow  the  joint  to  be  touch- 
ed: He  complains  of  a tightnefs  round 
the  whole,  as  if  it  was  firmly  tied  or 
girded  5 and  the  inflammation,  which  at 
firft  was  confined  to  the  joint  itfelf,  is 
now  apt  to  fpread  over  the  whole  limb. 

If  the  wound  or  laceration  in  the  cap- 
fiilar  ligament  is  large,  the  fynovia  is  of- 
ten difeharged  in  considerable  quantities 
at  firfl ; but  the  fwelling  induced  by  the 
inflammation  gradually  puts  a flop  to  it, 
till  at  laft  the  wound  becomes  dry  and 
doughy.  In  the  courfe  of  a few  days, 
however,  extenfive  Suppurations  begin 
to  form  over  the  joint;  and  on  thefe  be- 
ing laid  open,  large  quantities  of  pus  are 
difeharged  together  with  fynovia.  By 
this  the  tendon  and  girding  pain  are  im- 
mediately removed,  and  the  patient  ex- 
periences much  relief ; but  fuccefiive  Sup- 
purations often  take  place,  which  from 
time  to  time  excite  a renewal  of  all  the 
fymptoms,  and  by  which  the  patient’s 
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health  is  at  laft  very  apt  to  be  much  in- 
jured. 

When  wounds  in  the  ligaments  do  not 
heal  quickly,  and  almoft  without  the 
formation  of  matter,  this  is  in  general 
the  manner  in  which  they  terminate  ; at 
lead:  it  is  the  cafe  in  the  larger  joints,  and 
it  is'  in  thefe  chiefly  that  they  ever  prove 
alarming. 

From  this  hiftory  of  the  rife  and  pro- 
grefs  of  the  fymptoms,  fome  advantage 
may  be  derived  in  conducting  the  cure. 
From  this  it  is  evident/that  it  is  not  mere- 
ly the  injury  done  to  the  ligament  which 
we  have  to  dread;  but  a fecondary  train 
of  fymptoms,  which  are  very  apt  to  re- 
fult  from  it.  Although  none  of  the 
lining  membranes  of  cavities,  which  are 
naturally  fliut  up  from  the  air,  feem  to  be 
endowed  with  much  fenflbility,  it  feems 
to  be  a very  common  effeCt  of  air  finding' 
accefs  to  them  to  give  them  an  exquifite 
degree  of  it.  Of  this  we  have  frequent 
proofs  in  wounds  which  penetrate  the 
cavities  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  ; and 
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it  is  evidently  to  this  caufe  that  we  are 
to  attribute  thofe  confequences  which 
refult  from  wounds  in  the  capfular  liga- 
ments of  joints. 

This  points  out  a very  important  cir- 
cumftance  in  the  treatment  of  fuch 
wounds ; namely,  the  prevention,  as  far 
as  is  in  our  power,  of  air  finding  accefs 
to  thefe  cavities.  In  large  lacerated 
wounds  this  will,  for  the  moft  part,  be 
impra&icable ; but  in  common  incifed 
wounds,  it  may  often  be  very  complete^ 
ly  effected. 

It  ought  never  to  be  attempted,  till  we 
are  certain  that  any  extraneous  body 
that  may  have  been  carried  in  is  extract- 
ed. This  being  accomplifhed,  we  may 
very  commonly  cover  the  wound  in  the 
capfular  ligament  entirely,  by  pulling  the 
fkin  fo  far  over  it,  that  the  wound  in  the 
one  may  not  correfpond  with  that  in  the 
other  and  as  the  Ikin  about  the  joints 
is  fufficiently  lax  to  admit  of  this,  it  may 
always  be  eafily  done.  We  are  now  to 
fix  the  fitin  in  fuch  a manner  that  it  may 

not 
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not  retradl,  either  by  futures  or  adheflve 
plaflers : but  in  general  the  latter  will 
prove  fhfficient,  if  they  be  aflifted  by  the 
application  of  a proper  bandage;  and 
they  are  preferable  to  futures,  which  in 
this  iituation  are  apt  to  excite  inflam- 
mation. After  the  planters  are  ap- 
plied, the  fkin  and  cellular  fabflance 
fhould  be  fupported  in  their  fituation  by 
palling  a flannel  roller  fpirally  round  the 
joint,  fo  as  to  produce  an  equal  degree 
of  comprefllon  over  the  whole  of  it,  of  a 
tightnefs  fufficient  for  fupporting  the 
parts  to  which  it  is  applied  without  inter- 
rupting the  circulation.  The  patient 
fhould  be  in  bed  while  the  dreflxngs  are 
applied,  fo  that  they  may  not  afterwards 
be  liable  to  be  moved ; and  the  limb 
fhould  be  put  upon  a pillow,  and  placed 
in  fuch  a fituation  as  admits  of  the  fkin 
and  other  teguments  being  mofl  com- 
pletely'relaxed,  which  will  be  found  to 
be  different  in  different  parts  even  of  the 
fame  joint.  Thus,  in  treating  a wound 
of  this  kind  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
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knee,  the  leg  Ihould  be  kept  extended  du- 
ring the  whole  progrefs  of  the  cure  ; for 
in  this  fituation  the  fkin  which  covers  the 
fore-part  of  the  joint  is  moil  effectually 
relaxedp  while,  for  a fimilar  reafon,  in 
penetrating  wounds  entering  from  the 
liam,  the  leg  fhould  he  kept  bent. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  accefflon  of  inflammation,  the  patient 
fnould  be  put  upon  a low  diet  j his 
bowels  fhould  be  kept  lax } a moderate 
perlpiration  fhould  be  excited  3 and  he 
lhould  lofe  a quantity  of  blood  fuited  to 
his  age  and  ftrength. 

By  treating  wounds  of  the  joints  with 
this  ftridt  attention,  I have  known  many 
of  them  terminate  eafily,  which  might 
otherwife  have  been  productive  of  much 
diftrefs : But  when  thefe  means  do  not 
prove  effectual,  or  when  they  have  been 
too  long  neglected,  fo  as  that  the  appli- 
cation of  them  is  no  longer  admillible, 
and  which  will  always  be  the  cafe  when 
inflammation  has  taken  place,  other  re 
mcflies  muft  of  courfe  be  employed. 
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In  this  fltuation,  our  principal  objed 
is  to  remove  the  inflammation;  and  it  it 
be  not  fpeedily  accomplished,  it  will  in 
all  probability  fpread  over  the  whole 
joint,  when  it  very  commonly  terminates 
in  extenflve  fuppurations.  Every  prac- 
titioner will  know,  that  lucn  an  occur- 
rence is  neceflariiy  attended  with  much 
hazard;  fo  that  nothing  Should  be  omit- 
ted by  which  it  can  probably  be  prevent- 
ed. The  moft  effedual  remedy  which  I 
have  ever  employed,  is  local  blood- 
letting; but,  in  order  to  prove  ufeful, 
it  mull  be  carried  to  a considerable 
length.  In  Strong  rob.uft  patients,  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  leeches  Should  be  applied 
as  near  to  the  part  afFeded  as  they  will 
bite  ; to  be  repeated  daily  as  long  as  the 
continuance  of  the  inflammation  may 
render  it  neceSTary.  Any  of  the  Simple 
ointments  may  be  applied  to  the  wound 
itfelf;  but  one  of  the  belt  applications  to 
the  joint  is  the  fleams  of  warm  vinegar, 
which  have  often  appeared  to  prove  ufe- 
fi>l  in  preventing  the  formation  of  mat- 
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ter.  And  as  the  pain  in  wounds  of  the 
joints  is  in  general  fevere,  large  dofes  of 
opiates  muft  be  given  to  allay  it.  In  a 
few  cafes  I have  known  the  pain  much 
relieved  by  the  external  application  of  a 
ftrong  decodtion  of  white  popy-heads  by 
way  of  fomentation : but  for  the  molt 
part,  nothing  proves  efledlual  but  the  in- 
ternal ufe  of  opium.  * 

By  due  attention  to  thefe  means  they 
will  commonly  prove  effedlual,  if  they 
have  not  been  either  too  long  negledted 
or  too  fparingly  adminiftered.  From  ei- 
ther of  thefe  caufes,  however  from  the 
violence  of  the  injury ; or  from  fome  con- 
flitutional  affection , the  inflammation 
will,  in  fome  cafes,  ftill  proceed  to  in- 
creafe  ; and,  notwithftanding  all  our  en- 
deavours, will  at  lafl  terminate  in  very 
large  coliedtions  of  matter,  which  will 
be  partly  within  the  capfular  ligament  of 
the  joint,  partly  in  the  fubftance  of  the 
ligament  itfelf,  and  in  part  it  will  be 
found  to  have  fpread  through  the  cellu- 
lar fubflauce  of  the  contiguous  parts.  In 
• jfuch 
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fuch  circumftances,  all  that  art' can  do  is 
to  give  free  vent  to  any  matter  that  may 
form ; which  can  only  be  done  by  ma- 
king an  opening  in  the  moft  depending' 
part  of  the  collections  as  foon  as  the  exift- 
ence  of  pus  is  afcertained.  In  this  man- 
ner, and  by  proper  ufe  of  emollient  poul- 
tices and  fomentations  whenever  a new 
collection  appears  to  be  forming,  we  will 
fometimes  be  able  to  fave  limbs,  which 
otherwife  it  would  be  neceflary  to  am- 
putate : But  whoever  has  had  experience 
in  this  branch  of  practice  will  know, 
that  when  wounds  in  any  of  the  larger 
joints  terminate  in  fuppuration  within 
the  capfular  ligaments,  that  the  rife  at- 
tending them  is  great;  and  that  we  can 
never,  even  under  the  belt  management, 
. have  any  dependence  on  their  termina- 
ting favourably.  The  principal  reafon, 
as  we  have  already  obferved,  of  their 
continuing  obflinate,  is  the  inflammation 
becoming  violent ; which,  when  not  obvi- 
ated by  the  means  we  have  advifed,  is 
apt  to  produce  fuch  large  collections  of 
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matter;  and  one  abfcefs  is  io  apt  to  fucceed 
to  another,  that  the  patient  is  at  lad;  ex- 
haufled,  when  we  are  often  under  the 
neceflity  of  removing  the  limb  in  order 
to  fave  his  life.  In  fuch  circumllances, 
indeed,  there  is  no  room  to  helitate ; for 
when  the  flrength  is  much  impaired  by. 
the  frequent  formation  of  abfceffes,  if  the 
fame  difpofition  continues,  and  efpecialiy 
if  any  degree  of  lie&ic  fever  has  taken 
place,  the  rifle  attending  any  attempt  to 
fave  the  limb  will  now  be  confderable, 
while  the  chance  of  fucceeding  will  be  fo 
fmall,  that  it  fhould  never  be  advifed.' 

But  although  I am  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion, in  circumftances,  fuch  as  we  are 
confidering,  that  it  is  the  fafeil  courfe  to 
amputate  the  limb;  yet  I by  no  means 
agree  with  thofe,  who  fay,  that  almod 
every  cafe  of  a wounded  joint  requires 
the  fame  remedy.  By  many  it  has  been 
aflerted,  that  wounds  in  any  of  the  lar- 
ger joints  almoft  univerfally  terminate 
fo  unfavourably,  that,  in  order  to  fave 
much  pain  and  trouble,  as  well  as  rift  to 
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the  patient,  it  would  be  the  mod:  advife- 
able  pradice  to  amputate  immediately 
after  the  accident,  before  there  could  be 
any  chance  of  inflammation  taking  place. 

I am  convinced,  however,  that  this  opi- 
nion is  founded  in  error;  and  my  reafons 
for  it  are  thefe  : 

Although  it  will  not  often  happen  that 
complete  cures  are  obtained  where  the 
capfular  ligaments  of  any  of  the  larger 
joints  are  extenflvely  wounded,  yet  in 
fome  cafes  it  is  otherwife.  Of  this  I have 
met  with  different  inflances : And  altho’ 
fuch  injuries  will  not  often  be  fo  effedu- 
ally  cured  as  to  prevent  a confiderable 
degree  of  ftiffnefs  and  immobility  in  the 
ioints  in  which  they  are  feated;  yet  even 
a complete  anchylofls  is  an  inconveni- 
ence to  which  a patient  fhould  fubmit, 
rather  than  to  the  pain  and  hazard  which 
uniformly  attend  the  amputation  of  any 
of  the  extremities. 

As  it  muft  be  admitted,  however,  that 
the  proportion  of  limbs  which  are  faved 
j?y  this  pradice,  is  extremely  fmall  when 
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the  injury  done  to  the  capfular  ligarpents 
of  joints  are  extenfive,  this  argument 
would  not  ddlerve  our  attention,  if  the 
delay  which  it  occalions  were  to  be  at- 
tended with  any  additional  hazard,  or  if 
it  Ihould  preclude  amputation,  if  at  any 
future  period  of  the  fore  irt  might  be  jud- 
ged advifeable.  This  indeed  has  been 
alleged  by  pra&itioners : but  there  is 

much  caufe  to  fufpeCt  that  they  are 
wrong;  for  many  who  have  been  accu- 
ftomed  to  amputate  in  the  late  ftages  of 
fuch  fores,  have  had  more  fuccefs  than 
generally  attends  the  practice  when  ad- 
vifed  immediately  after  the  injury  is  in- 
flicted, And  this,  in  the  courfe  of  my 
experience,  has  been  fo  uniformly  the 
cafe,  that  fcarcely  any  have  died  who 
were  not  previoufly  fo  very  much  redu- 
ced as  to  render  their  chance  of  recover- 
ing very  fmall  indeed ; a fituation  which 
we  have  it  always  in  our  power  to  guard 
againft,  by  advifing  the  meafure  before 
matters  are  fo  far  advanced. 
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Where  the  capfular  ligament  of  a joint 
has  not  only  been  wounded,  but  much 
lacerated  and  contufed,  it  may  in  a few 
cafes  be  proper  to  advife  immediate  am- 
putation. But  fuch  inllances  are  ex- 
tremely rare;  fo  much  fo  indeed,  that  I 
have  never  met  with  any,  excepting  where 
the  ends  of  bones  have  been  perhaps  much 
broke,  and  even  fplintered  at  the  fame 
time.  Where  this  has  not  been  the  cafe, 
I have  uniformly  been  in  the  practice  of 
attempting  to  fave  the  limb;  and  as  in 
feveral  iuftances  I have  fucceeded,  with- 
out adding  to  the  rilk  of  the  pauent 
where  the  trials  have  failed,  I fhall  cer- 
tainly think  it  right  to  continue  it. 
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SECTION  IX. 


Of  Wounds  in  the  Face . 


JN  the  third  volume  of  this  Work,  we 

entered  into  a full  conftderation  of 
wounds  of  the  head,  which  either  pri- 
marily or  eventually  may  aftetft  the 
brain : and  in  it,  and  in  the  fourth  vo- 
lume, we  treated  of  the  Difeafes  of  the 
Eyes,  Nofe,  and  Mouth ; we  fhall  now 
therefore  refer  to  what  was  then  faid 
upon  thefe  parts  of  our  fubjedh 

In  the  treatment  of  wounds  in  any 
part  of  the  face,  one  important  ob- 
ject is  to  prevent  deformity.  This  is  in- 
deed an  objedt  in  every  part  of  the  body ; 
but  in  the  face  it  is  fo  eftential,  that  the 
flight  eft  injuries  done  to  it  require  parti- 
cular attention. 

As  every  cicatrix  produces  fome  de- 
gree of  deformity,  we  fhould  endeavour 
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in  every  wound  of  the  face,  to  have  the 
divided  parts  laid  as  exactly  and  neatly 
together  as  poffible,  and  to  retain  them 
by  tliofe  means  which  will  be  productive 
of  the  lead;  mark.  In  all  fuperficial 
^rounds  of  the  face,  as  well  as  in  thofe 
which  run  deep,  when  of  a longitudinal 
direction  with  refpecl  to  the  fibres  of  the 
injured  part,  we  fhould  trufl  to  adhefive 
plafiers  alone  for  retaining  them.  But 
wherever  the  edges  of  a wound  retract 
much  from  each  other,  as  we  will  not  be 
able  in  any  other  manner  to  retain  them, 
futures  ought  without  hefitation  to  be 
employed ; and  of  thefe  the  twilled  fu- 
ture, defcribed  in  Chap.  I.  Se6l.  V.  Vol.  I. 
ought  in  general  to  be  preferred;  for  it 
prevents  retradlion  with  more  certainty 
than  the  others,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
is  not  produ&ive  of  more  pain  or  uneafi- 
nefs.  In  this  manner  it  is  more  efpecially 
neceffary  to  treat  all  wounds  of  the  lips, 
Avhich  cannot  indeed  in  any  other  way 
be  prevented  from  leaving  much  deformi- 
ty : we  fliall  refer,  however,  to  the  laffc 
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volume  of  this  Work  for  what  was  far- 
ther faid  upon  this  point,  when  treating 
of  the  operation  for  the  Hare  Lip« 

Wounds  in  the  cheeks  are  apt  to  pe- 
netrate the  falivary  duds  leading  from 
the  parotid  glands ; and  as  this  is  fre- 
quently produdive  of  much  inconveni- 
ence, by  the  divided  dud  continuing  to 
pour  out  the  faliva  long  after  the  red  of 
the  wound  is  healed,  it  becomes  an  im- 
portant objed  in  many  indances  to  ac- 
compliih  a cure.  But  as  we  entered  into 
a particular  conlideration  of  this  point  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  this  Work,  Ch.  XXX. 
Sed.  XIV.  we  muft  now  refer  to  what 
was  then  faid  upon  it. 

In  the  fore-head,  wounds  are  fome- 
times  attended  with  hemorrliagies,  which 
prove  troublefome  from  our  not  being 
able  in  the  ufual  manner  to  apply  liga- 
tures upon  the  arteries  from  whence 
the  blood  is  difcharged,  wing  to  their 
running  in  a groove  of  bone ; which  is 
the  cafe  with  a fmall  branch  which 
paffes  out  on  each  fide  from  the  internal 
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carotid  immediately  above  the  eye- 
brows. In  all  fuch  cafes,  we  fhould, 
in  the  firft  place,  employ  fponge,  agaric, 
or  any  mild  aftringent,  along  with  gen- 
tle compreffion  ; and  when  this  fails,  we 
may  endeavour  to  pull  out  the  bleeding 
veflel  by  means  of  the  tenaculum,  and  in 
this  manner  may  tie  it  with  a ligature. 
I once  fucceeded  in  this  way  with  per- 
fed  eafe,  when  every  other  method  had 
been  tried  in  vain. 

It  may  fometimes  happen,  however, 
even  that  this  will  fail.  In  fuch  cafes, 
when  the  hemorrhagy  continues  fo  pro- 
fufe  as  to  endanger  the  patient,  it  may  be 
proper  even  to  remove  that  portion  of 
the  fkull  in  which  the  veffel  is  incafed; 
or,  in  the  hands  of  a nice  operator,  the 
intention  may  be  anfwered  by  taking  a- 
way  the  outer  table  of  the  fkull  only : 
for,  in  fome  cafes,  thefe  arteries  run  for 
a confiderable  fpace  between  the  two  la- 
mina of  the  bone;  and  in  fuch  inflances 
our  cbjedt  may  be  accomplifhed  by  the 
Vol.  V.  M rp. 
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removal  of  one  of  them ; and  thus 
the  rifk  of  expoiing  the  brain  will  be 
avoided. 


SECTION  X. 


Of  Wounds ■ in  the  Trachea  and  Oefophagus. 


TT  is  necefTary  in  fome  cafes  to  make 
* openings  into  the  trachea  and  cefo- 
phagus,  for  allowing  food  and  air  to  pafs 
to  the  ftomach  and  lungs  when  thefe 
paflages  are  obftru&ed.  Wemuft  refer, 
however,  for  the  method  of  effe&ing  this, 
to  Chapters  XXIII.  and  XXIV.  Vol.  II. 
where  thefe  operations  are  particularly 
defcribed  : At  prefent  we  are  to  conlider 
the  method  of  treating  wounds  in  the  tra- 
chea and  oefophagus,  inflidled  in  fome 
cafes  by  accident,  but  more  frequently 
by  defignj  as  often  happens  where  fuicide 
is  attempted. 
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The  trachea  is  feldom  divided  longi- 
tudinally. Tranfverfe  wounds  running 
between  two  of  the  cartilages,  of  which 
it  is  compofed,  are  more  frequent.  In 
fome  cafes  thefe  wounds  are  fuperficial, 
and  only  penetrate  the  anterior  part  of 
the  tube ; in  others,  they  run  fo  deep  as 
to  divide  it  entirely. 

In  all  longitudinal  wounds  of  the  tra- 
chea, a cure  may  be  obtained  by  the  ufe 
of  adhelive  plaflers  alone  : The  lips  of 
the  wound  will  be  eafily  brought  toge- 
ther; and  as  the  retradion  will  never  be 
confiderable,  a proper  application  of 
adhefive  plafter  will  prove  fufEcient 
for  retaining  them.  In  fuch  cafes,  there- 
fore, they  fhould be  preferred  to  futures; 
and  bandages  are  here  inadmiflible,  as 
they  cannot  be  applied  with  fuch  tight- 
nefs  as  to  have  any  effcd  upon  the 
wound,  without  compreffing  the  trachea 
fo  much  as  to  impede  refpiration. 

Even  in  flight  tranfverfe  wounds  of  this 
part,  a cure  may  often  be  efFeded  with 
adhefive  plafters;  and  this  efpecially,  if 
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they  be  aflifted  by  a proper  pofture  of 
the  head,  which  in  every  wound  of  this 
nature  fhould  be  kept  as  much  as  pollible 
bent  down  upon  the  breaft.  Indeed,  if 
this  be  not  duly  attended  to,  it  will  of- 
ten be  impoHible  to  produce  a right  re- 
union of  the  divided  parts  either  with 
plafters  or  any  other  means : It  ought 
not  therefore  to  be  left  in  the  power  of 
the  patient.  The  head  fhould  be  fixed 
with  a bandage  ; and  the  moft  fimple, 
as  well  as  the  moft  effedual  method  of 
doing  it,  is  by  putting  a common  night- 
cap upon  the  head,  and  a piece  of  broad 
tape  or  xibbon  being  fewed  on  each  fide 
of  it  above  the  ear,  it  may  now  be  pulled 
^down  and  fixed  as  low  as  is  neceflary,  by 
tying  the  tapes  to  a circular  roller  put 
round  the  cheft.  In  this  fituation  the 
head  fhould  be  kept  for  feveral  days,  till 
there  is  reafon  to  imagine  that  the  parts 
are  firmly  united. 

But  in  tranfverfe  wounds  of  the  trachea, 
which  penetrate  deep,  we  fhould  not 
rruft  to  adhefive  plafters;  the  interrupt- 
ed 
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ed  future  made  with  broad  ligatures  will 
anfwer  better.  I am  doubtful,  however, 
if  the  ligatures  fhould  ever  be  paffed  into 
the  trachea,  as  fome  have  advifed,  for  the 
irritation  and  cough  which  they  excite 
is  very  apt  to  do  mifchief  by  tearing  af* 
funder  the  very  parts  they  are  meant  to 
unite ; at  lead  this  has  been  the  cafe  in 
two  inflances  where  I have  known  this 
method  pra&ifed.  A troublefome  cough 
was  induced  in  each  of  them  ; the  flitches 
were  tore  out;  and  much  perplexity  was 
thus  given  both  to  the  patient  and  fur- 
geon. 

Inflead  of  palling  the  ligatures  round 
any  of  the  cartilages  of  the  trachea,  and 
thus  carrying  them  into  the  cavity  of  the 
tube,  I have  in  different  inftances  fuc- 
ceeded,  merely  by  external  flitches  done  in 
the  following  manner  : The  furgeon  be- 
ing provided  with  a number  of  needles 
and  ligatures  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  wound,  and  the  patient  being  pro- 
perly placed,  one  of  the  needles  fhould  be 
inferted  at  one  fide  of  the  wound,  and 
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being  paffed  flowly  up  for  the  fpace  of  an 
inch  between  the  trachea  and  Ikin,  fo  as 
to  include  all  the  cellular  fubftance  and 
mufcular  fibres  which  lie  between  them ; 
it  is  now  to  be  pulhed  out  along  with  one 
end  of  the  ligature ; and  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  thread  being  likewife  armed 
with  a needle,  muft  in  like  manner  be 
palled  through  the  teguments  of  the  op- 
pofite  fide.  None  of  the  ligatures  fnould 
be  tied  till  they  are  all  introduced;  when 
this  is  done,  and  the  divided  edges  of 
the  cut  are  properly  fupported  by  an  af- 
iiffant,  they  fhould  be  fecured  with  run- 
ning knots,  fo  as  to  admit  of  their  being, 
e a illy  untied  if  this  fiiould  be  found  ne- 
cefiary ; adhefive  plafters  fhould  be  ap- 
plied over  the  whole ; and  the  head 
{hould  be  firmly  fecured  in  the  manner 
we  have  mentioned. 

In  palling  the  ligatures,  care  fiiould  be 
taken  to  run  the  needles  as  clofe  to  the 
cartilages  of  the  trachea  as  polfible,  fo  as 
to  include  whatever  may  afford  them  any 
fupport:  For  which  purpofe  flat  needles 
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fhould  be  employed,  with  a flight  degree 
of  curvature,  as  is  reprefented  in  Plate  II. 

%•  5* 

Whether  or  not  this  method  will  fuca 
ceed  where  the  trachea  is  completely  di- 
vided, I cannot  as  yet  determine,  having 
had  no  opportunity  in  fuch  a cafe  of  put- 
ting it  in  pra&ice : but  as  it  has  fucceeded 
where  all  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube 
was  divided,  there  is  reafon  to  imagine 
that  it  would  not  often  fail.  At  any 
rate,  it  fhould  always  be  propofed  in  the 
firA  place ; for  even  when  it  does  not 
fucceed,  we  are  not  prevented  from  em- 
ploying other  means  of  relief.  In  fuch 
inAances  we  are  reduced  to  the  neceflit| 
of  palling  the  ligatures  round  one  or 
more  of  the  cartilages  of  the  trachea, 
which,  with  a curved  needle,  may  be  ea~ 
flly  done:  Care  fhould  be  taken,  how- 
ever, to  enter  both  ends  of  the  ligature 
from  the  infide  of  the  trachea,  when  by 
puAiing  the  point  of  the  needle  out- 
ward, all  rifk  of  doing  mifehief  will  be 
avoided. 
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To  give  the  pra&ice  as  much  chance 
as  poffible  of  fucceeding,  there  fhould  be 
as  many  ligatures  introduced  as  may  feem 
in  any  degree  neceffary  for  retaining  the 
divided  ends  of  the  trachea  together : In 
general,  three  Hitches  will  be  found  fuf- 
ficient ; one  in  the  middle  of  the  promi- 
nent part  of  the  trachea,  and  another  on 
each  fide,  towards  the  extremities  of  t he 
cartilaginous  rings. 

Wounds  of  the  cefophagus  are  to  be 
managed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  with 
wounds  in  the  trachea:  but  they  are 
more  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  reaching  the  cefophagus  from  its 
deep  fituation  ; from  the  under  part  of 
it,  when  entirely  feparated  from  the  reft, 
being  apt  to  fall  altogether  within  the 
fternum ; and  from  the  difficulty  of  fup- 
porting  the  patient  with  proper  nouriffi- 
ment. 

Thefe  wounds  are  likewife  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  dangerous,  from  their  vicinity 
to  large  arteries  and  nerves.  If  the  re- 
current nerves  are  divided,  the  voice  may- 
be 
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be  much  impaired ; and  if  any  of  the 
large  branches  of  the  carotid  arteries  are 
wounded,  the  patient  may  die  from  lots 
of  blood  before  alliftance  is  procured. 

In  wounds  of  the  trachea  and  cefopha- 
gus,  our  firft  object  fliould  be  to  put  a 
flop  to  the  hemorrhagy,  not  only  to  pre- 
vent the  lofs  of  blood,  but  to  obviate  the 
cough  and  ficknefs,  which  greatly  ag- 
gravate the  injury,  and  which  are  the 
confequence  of  blood  finding  accefs  to 
the  ftomach  and  lungs.  Every  velTel 
therefore  that  pours  out  blood,  whether 
artery  or  vein,  fiiould be  immediately  tied 
with  a ligature.  When  the  wound  is  not 
extenfive,  but  is  confined  nearly  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  trachea  and  cefophagus, 
the  artery  which  goes  to  the  thyroid 
gland  will  probably  be  the  large#  vef- 
fel  that  is  cut for  it  is  commonly  in  this 
fituation,  immediately  below  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  that  attempts  are  made  upon 
the  throat.  But  in  wounds  of  greater 
extent,  the  jugular  veins,  and  even  the 
carotid  arteries,  are  fometimes  divided. 

For 
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For  the  moll:  part,  a wound  in  either  of 
thefe  arteries  proves  immediately  fatal ; 
but  when  one  of  the  carotids  is  only  par- 
tially hurt,  there  may  be  a poflibility  of 
faving  the  patient  by  fecuring  the  bleed- 
ing veflel  with  a ligature  both  above  and 
below  the  cut : at  lead,  it  fliould  always 
be  attempted  3 and  it  is  probable  when  one 
artery  only  is  cut,  that  the  attempt  would 
fucceed.  There  is  no  realon  to  doubt  of 
its  proving  fuccefsful  in  wounds  of  the 
jugular  veins : but  where  thefe  veins  are 
only  wounded,  without  being  cut  entire- 
ly acrofs,  we  may  with  propriety  endea- 
vour to  effect  a cure  by  compreflion. 
When  flight  compreflion  only  is  ne- 
ceffary,  it  may  be  accompliflied  by  a 
circular  roller  put  round  the  neck;  but 
when  any  confiderable  degree  of  prefliire 
is  required,  as  this  cannot  be  employed 
without  impeding  refpiration,  we  are  un- 
der the  neceflity  of  uflng  a machine  for 
protecting  the  trachea.  In  Plate  LXIX. 
an  inftrument  is  delineated,  which  an- 
fwers  this  purpofe  very  effectually. 
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As  foon  as  the  liemorrhagy  is  flopped, 
we  fhould  proceed  to  unite  thofe  parts  of 
the  oefophagus  which  have  been  divided  j 
and  in  doing  it,  if  the  wound  be  not  very 
extenfive,  it  will  be  of  much  importance, 
both  to  the  operator  and  patient,  to  have 
it  enlarged  in  every  dire&ion  that  may 
be  neceffary  for  bringing  the  injured 
parts  eafily  and  completely  into  view,  by 
which  the  ligatures  will  be  introduced 
with  much  more  exa&nefs  than  can  0- 
therwife  be  done.  In  palling  the  threads, 
the  needles  fhould  be  entered  from  with- 
in, and  pufhed  outwards,  in  the  manner 
we  dire&ed  for  wounds  of  the  trachea  : 
and  in  both  cafes,  the  ends  of  them 
fhould  be  left  of  a fufficient  length  to 
admit  of  their  hanging  freely  out  of  the 
external  wound  in  the  teguments.  The 
interrupted  future  appears  to  be  befl 
adapted  for  this  operation. 

In  longitudinal  wounds  of  the  oefopha- 
gus, there  is  reafon  to  imagine,  from  the 
refult  of  different  cafes,  that  cures  might 
frequently  be  accomplifhed  without  the 
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aififlance  of  ligatures.  But  in  tranfverfe 
wounds  of  this  part,  it  is  the  fafeft  prac- 
tice to  employ  one  or  more  Hitches,,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  injury,  by 
which  the  food  will  be  prevented  from 
efcapiug  during  the  cure,  and  by  which  a 
reunion  of  the  divided  parts  will  be  more 
readily  accomplilhed. 

SECTION  XI. 

Of  Wounds  in  the  Thorax. 

§ j.  General  Remarks  on  Wounds  in  the  Thorax . 

7T,0  the  confideration  of  wounds  of  the 
“■*  Thorax,  it  will  be  proper  to  premife 
a fhort  account  of  the  boundaries  of  this 
cavity  and  of  the  vifeera  which  it  con- 
tains. 

The  thorax  is  an  extenfive  cavity,  of 
an  irregular  oval  figure,  bounded  ante- 
riorly by  the  fternum,  laterally  by  the 
ribs,  behind  by  the  vertebrae  of  the 
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back,  above  by  the  clavicles,  and  below 
by  the  diaphragm,  a firm  mufcular  ex- 
panfion,  which  ferves  as  a partition  be- 
tween it  and  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men. 

The  diaphragm  does  not  pafs  i a a di- 
red  line  from  one  fide  of  the  cheft  to  the 
other;  on  the  contrary,  it  falls  confi- 
derably  lower  in  Tome  parts  thm  in 
others,  by  which  the  extent  of  this  ca- 
vity is  in  different  parts  very  unequal. 
On  cutting  the  thorax  diredly  acrofs  a-  ' 
bout  the  middle  of  the  flernum,  and 
looking  down  upon  the  diaphragm,  we 
find  it  round  and  prominent  about  the 
middle,  with  its  edges  ftretching  down 
to  its  feveral  attachments.  In  its  high- 
efl  and  moft  anterior  point,  it  is  fixed  to 
the  cartilago  enfiformis ; from  whence 
it  defeends  obliquely,  and  is  attached  as 
it  goes  along  to  the  feventh,  eighth,  and 
all  the  inferior  ribs;  while,  behind,  it 
is  fixed  to  the  upper  vertebrae  of  the 
loins.  From  this  it  is  evident,  that  the 
back  part  of  the  thorax  is  much  more 
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deep  and  capacious  than  the  anterior 
part  of  it : a point  with  which  practi- 
tioners fhould  be  very  exactly  acquaint- 
ed, otherwife  their  ideas  of  wounds  in 
thefe  parts  will  often  be  very  erroneous. 
Thus,  without  this  information,  we  would 
be  apt  to  imagine  that  no  injury  would 
be  done  to  the  lungs  by  wounds  running 
direCtly  acrofs  the  body,  after  entering 
any  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  : 
whereas  it  is  certain,  that  no  inftrument 
can  pafs  in  this  direction  even  at  the  di- 
llance  of  feveral  inches  beneath  the  up- 
per part  of  the  abdomen,  without  pene- 
trating the  cavity  of  the  thorax  ; and, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  all  wounds  which 
pafs  direCtly  acrofs  the  body  from  the 
inferior  and  back  part  of  the  thorax, 
mult  neceffarily  pafs  through  the  abdo- 
men. 

The  whole  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  li- 
ned by  a firm  membrane  termed  the 
Pleura,  which  adheres  every  where  to 
the  fternum,  to  the  ribs,  intercoflal 
mufcles,  and  diaphragm.  Each  fide  of 
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the  died  has  a diftindt  pleura ; which, 
uniting  together  near  the  middle  of  the 
bread:,  and  running  tranfverfely  from  the 
fternum  to  the  vertebrae,  form  two  ca- 
vities which  have  no  communication  with 
each  other.  This  membranous  partition 
is  termed  the  Mediadinum.  It  adheres 
firmly,  as  one  membrane,  to  the  der- 
num  through  its  whole  length ; but  the 
two  pleurae  recede  from  each  other  near 
to  the  vertebrae,  to  admit  of  a paflage  for 
the  aorta  and  cefophagus.  The  heart, 
inclofed  in  the  pericardium,  occupies  a 
condderable  part  of  the  left  cavity  of 
the  thorax  : the  red  of  this  divifion, 
with  all  the  right  fide  of  the  ched,  is 
chiefly  filled  with  the  lungs.  The  only 
other  parts  lodged  in  the  thorax  are,  the 
aorta,  cefophagus,  the  thoracic  dud, 
thymus,  and  large  blood-veflels  about 
the  heart.  In  a date  of  health,  the  lungs 
do  not  adhere  to  the  pleura  ; but  it  often 
happens,  after  inflammatory  affedions  of 
tliefe  parts,  that  very  firm  and  extenfive 
adhefons  take  place  between  them. 
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The  thorax  is  expofed  to  all  the  variety 
of  wounds but  the  chief  diftinCtion  we 
have  to  attend  to,  is  that  which  takes 
place  from  their  degree  of  depth.  Su- 
perficial wounds,  which  do  not  run  deep- 
er than  the  common  teguments,  if  they 
are  rightly  treated,  will  feldom  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  important  confequences ; 
while  even  the  flighted;  injury  which  pe- 
netrates the  cheft  will,  in  fome  inftan- 
ces,  be  attended  with  the  moft  alarming 
fymptoms ; and  thefe  again  will  be  of  a 
more  dangerous  nature  when  any  of  the 
vifcera  lodged  in  the  thorax  are  wound- 
ed. 

Wounds  of  the  thorax  may  therefore 
be  divided  into  three  kinds : Thofe  which 
affeCt  the  common  teguments  only  ; fuch 
as  merely  penetrate  the  cavity  without 
doing  any  further  injury  ; and  thofe  by 
which  fome  of  the  vifcera  are  likewile 
hurt. 

Our  firft  objeCl  in  wounds  of  this  kind 
is,  to  difcover  whether  they  have  pene- 
trated the  cavity  of  the  cheft  or  not ; 
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Which  in  general  we  may  do  by  attend- 
ing to  the  following  circumftances : By 

the  patient  being  put  into  that  Situation 
in  which  the  wound  was  inflided,  and  in 
this  date  making  a particular  examina- 
tion with  the  fingers,  or  probe,  of  the  di- 
red  ion  and  depth  of  the  wound;  by  the 
form  of  the  inSlrument,  and  the  length 
to  which  it  feerned  to  be  puflied ; by  any 
mild  liquid  which  may  be  injeded  re- 
turning immediately  or  lodging  in  the 
wound  ; by  air  being  difeharged  in  con- 
fiderable  quantities  during  refpiration; 
by  an  emphyfematous  fwelling  appearing 
over  the  contiguous  teguments ; by  the 
quantity  of  blood  dilcharged  from  the 
wound  being  considerable  or  otherwife  ; 
by  the  appearance  of  the  blood ; by 
blood  being  difeharged  from  the  mouth; 
and  by  the  Slate  of  the  pulfe  and  refpira- 
tion. 

Each  of  thefe  circumflances  we  iliall 
confider  in  the  order  they  are  mention- 
ed. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  is  of  importance 
Vol.  V,  N to 
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to  pay*  attention  to  the  pofture  of  the 
.patient  during  the  examination  of  every 
wound ; but  it  is  in  none  more  fo  than  in 
wounds  of  the  thorax,  where,  from  the 
variety  of  mufcles  which  may  be  inju- 
red, and  from  the  mobility  of  the  ribs, 
wounds  may  in  one  pofture  appear  to  be 
-quite  fuperficial,  which  in  others  are 
found  to  penetrate  to  a great  depth  for 
if  any  part  of  a rib,  of  a mufcle,  or  even 
of  the  cellular  fubftance,  be  forced  by 
the  pofture  of  the  patient  into  the  courfe 
of  a wound,  neither  the  finger,  probe, 
nor  inje&ions,  will  pafs  with  that  eafe 
which  the  free  examination  of  fuch  in- 
juries requires.  In  all  fuch  cafes,  there- 
fore, before  we  proceed  to  examine  the 
direction  and  depth  of  the  wound,  the 
patient  fhould  be  placed  as  nearly  as  pof- 
fible  in  the  pofture  he  was  in  at  the  time 
'of  receiving  it. 

In  fome  cafes,  the  opening  is  fo  large, 
that  we  diftinguilli  .with  the  eye  whether 
;-a  wound  has  penetrated  to  the  depth  of 
( the  cavity  or  not  > or  we  introduce  one 
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of  the  fingers,  which  is  better  than  any 
probe  when  it  can  be  pafied  forward 
without  lacerating  the  contiguous,  parts  : 
But  when  the  opening  is  too  fmall  to  ad* 
mit  of  this,  are  under  the  necedlty  of 
ufing  a probe  ; and  the  belt  fubftance  for 
this  purpofe  is  a common  bougie.  When 
we  mean  by  pr  fifing  a fore  to  difcover  whe- 
ther there  is  any  extraneous  body  lodged 
or  not,  or  whether  the  bones  beneath 
are  carious  or  in  a found  fiate,  a metal- 
lic probe  is  to  be  preferred  : but  for  ex- 
amining the  depth  and  direction  of  a 
wound,  nothing  anfwers  fo  well  as  a firm 
and  tolerably  thick  bougie ; which  nei- 
ther gives  fo  much  pain  to  the  patient, 
nor  is  it  fo  apt  to  be  pufhed  beyond  the 
depth  of  the  wound  into  the  contiguous 
foft  parts,  as  the  common  fmall  probe 
when  ufed  with  freedom.  This  will  not 
often  indeed  occur  with  practitioners  of 
experience,  as  they  will  not  only  ufe 
this  inftrument  in  every  cafe  with  cau- 
tion, but  will  be  fenfible  that  it  is  often 
unnecefiarily  employed : For  even  in 
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wounds  of  the  thorax,  we  fhould  not 
fearch  for  their  depth  with  too  much 
anxiety ; as,  by  doing  fo,  more  harm 
may  be  done  than  could  be  compenfated 
by  any  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
difeovery.  It  is  highly  proper  to  exa- 
mine, in  a cautious  way,  into  the  di- 
rection and  depth  of  fuch  wounds ; but 
the  younger  part  of  the  profeflion  fhould 
know,  that  much  harm  has  been  done 
by  refearches  of  this  kind  being  carried 
too  far  r and  they  fhould  likewife  know, 
that  it  is  perhaps  of  more  importance  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  direction  of  an 
external  pundured  wound,  which  does 
not  run  deeper  than  the  cellular  fub- 
flance  above  the  ribs,  or  perhaps  to  the 
intercoflal  mufcles,  than  to  know,  by 
means  of  the  probe,  whether  a wound 
reaches  to  the  cavity  of  the  cheft  or  not : 
for  even  where  we  find,  in  the  molt  evi- 
dent manner,  that  a wound  goes  to  the 
depth  of  this  cavity,  if  no  bad  fymptoms 
occur,  little  or  no  advantage  is  obtained 
from  the  difeovery ; and  where  fuch 
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fymptoms  take  place  as  are  known  to 
proceed  from  a penetrating  wound,  and 
of  which  we  lhall  afterwards  treat,  we 
are  thus  rendered  equally  certain  of  the 
nature  of  the  cafe  as  if  a probe  had  pafs- 
ed  eafily  into  the  thorax. 

Some  advantage  may  be  procured  in  - 
inquiries  of  this  kind,  from  our  attend- 
ing to  the  fize  and  figure  of  the  inftru- 
ment ; the  direction  it  feemed  to  take ; 
and  the  depth  to  which  it  was  puihed  : 
Thefe  are  points  of  which  we  cannot  air- 
ways receive  exadi  information ; but  it 
is  fometimes  otherwife,  particularly  in 
duels,  where  a furgeon  is  frequently  at- 
tending, and  where  the  byflandersjare  oft- 
en fo  much  interefted  as  to  be  able  to 
give  diftindt  intelligence  upon  this  and 
every  other  point  of  importance. 

When  we  are  rendered  certain,  by  ei- 
ther of  thefe  modes  of  inquiry,  of  the 
depth  of  a wound,  it  would  be  unnecef- 
fary  as  well  as  improper  to  carry  our 
refearches  farther  : but  when  the  point 
remains  in  doubt,  it  may  be  fometimes 
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determined  by  throwing  in  inje&ions 
of  any  mild  liquid.  If  the  liquor  re- 
turns immediately,  there  will  be  reafon 
to  conclude  that  the  wound  is  fuperficial, 
or  at  leaf:  that  it  does  not  pafs  into  the 
thorax  but  when  it  lodges  either  alto- 
gether, or  in  any  conliderable  part,  with- 
out railing  any  outward  tumefaction, 
there  will  be  no  caufe  to  doubt  of  its  ha- 
wing  reached  the  cavity.  In  throwing 
in  liquids  for  this  purpofe,  either  the 
common  fyringe,  Plate  LXIV . fig.  4.  may 
be  employed,  or  a bag  of  the  elaltic  gum, 
mounted  with  a pipe  as  in  Plate  XXIX. 
fig.  3.  but  it  (hould  never  be  done  with 
much  force,  as  in  this  manner  parts 
might  be  tore  afunder  which  were  not 
previoully  hurt ; and  the  mildeft  liquor 
only  Ihould  be  ufed,  as  it  might  prove 
dangerous  to  apply  any  thing  pofieiTed  of 
itimulating  powers  to  the  furface  of  an 
irritable  part.  Honey  and  water  are 
commonly  ufed  for  this  purpofe ; but 
warm  water  alone  is  leis  irritating,  and 
Ihpuld  therefore  be  preferred. 
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When  air  is  difeharged  by  the  wound 
during  infpiration,  there  will  be  caufe  to 
fufpe&  that  the  lungs  are  wounded.  But 
although  this  is  ufually  confidered  as  one 
of  the  molt  certain  proofs  of  a wound  ha- 
ving penetrated  the  cheft,  yet  it  is.  pro- 
per to  remark,  that  it  is  far  from  being 
decifive.  Wherever  the  lungs  adhere  to 
the  pleura,  a wound  may  penetrate  to  a 
conliderable  depth;  nay,  it  may  pafs  en- 
tirely acrofs  the  body,  without  entering 
what  is  properly  termed  the  Cavity 
of  the  Cheft  : and  we  know  that  air  is 
frequently  difeharged  at  wounds  in  the 
thorax  where  there  is  no  reafon  to  fufpedt 
that  the  lungs  are  hurt ; for  when  no 
adhelions  take  place  between  the  pleura 
and  lungs,  the  external  air,  if  it  gets  ac- 
cefs  by  a penetrating  wound,  will  pafs 
between  them,  and  will  neceftarily  be  for- 
ced out  at  every  infpiration;  a circum- 
ftance  which  invalidates  the  certainty  of 
this  teft.  In  judging  therefore  of  the 
weight  which  is  due  to  it,  we  ftiould,  in 
the  fir  ft  place,  caufe  the  patient  make  fe- 
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veral  full  infpirations,  in  order  to  dif- 
charge  any  of  the  external  air  that  may 
be  colle&ed;  and  at  the  end  of  each,  the 
contiguous  fkin  fhould  be  fo  drawn  over 
the  wound,  as  to  prevent  any  more  from 
finding  accefs.  In  this  manner  the  whole 
will  foon  be  evacuated  ; when,  if  we  ftill 
find  that  air  rulhes  out  during  infpira- 
tion,  we  may  with  certainty  conclude 
that  the  lungs  are  injured. 

Emphyfematous  fwellings  fometimes 
appear  in  confequence  of  wounds  of  the 
thorax,  by  the  air  from  the  lungs  finding 
accefs  to  the  furrounding  cellular  mem- 
brane. This,  however,  will  feldom  hap- 
pen in  extenfive  wounds ; as  in  thefe  the 
air  from  the  lungs  will  readily  be  dif- 
charged  outwardly : but  it  is  by  no  means 
unfrequent  in  pun&ured  wounds,  efpeci- 
ally  in  fuch  as  have  an  oblique  direction. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  although  this 
is  a certain  proof  of  the  lungs  being  in- 
jured, that  it  may  fometimes  happen 
without  any  communication  with  the 
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cavity  of  the  cheft,  for  the  reafon  men- 
tioned in  the  laft  paragraph. 

When  the  quantity  of  blood  difchar- 
ged  from  thefe  wounds  is  confiderable, 
we  may  with  much  certainty  conclude, 
that  they  have  not  merely  palled  into 
the  cheft,  but  that  fome  of  the  con- 
tained vifcera  are  wounded ; for,  ex- 
cepting the  intercoftal  arteries,  which 
run  upon  the  inferior  border  of  each  rib, 
all  the  other  blood-veftels  of  the  exter- 
nal parts  are  here  very  fmall : and  as  we 
can  by  compreftion  eafily  put  a ftop  to 
hemorrhagies  from  the  intercoftal  vef- 
fels,  we  may  in  almoft  every  inftance 
difcover  immediately  whether  the  blood 
be  evacuated  from  the  cheft  or  not. 

Even  the  appearance  of  blood  difchar-  . 
ged  from  thefe  wounds  may  lead  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  depth.  It  is  a known 
faft,  that  blood  coming  directly  from  a 
wound  in  the  lungs,  has  a more  red,  and 
particularly  a more  frothy  appearance, 
than  blood  from  any  other  part,  owing 
probably  to  its  being  mixed  with  the  air 
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in  the  bronchia^  fo  that  when  blood 
aflumes  this  appearance,  we  have  much 
caufe  to  conclude  that  the  lungs  are  in- 
jured. 

When  blood  is  fpit  up  by  the  mouth 
immediately  after  a wound  in  the  tho- 
rax, there  will  be  no  reafon  to  doubt  of 
the  lungs  being  hurt.  For  although  we 
ought  not  to  conclude  from  the  abfence 
of  this  fymptom,  that  the  lungs  have  not 
fuffered,  as  they  are  often  wounded  with- 
out any  blood  being  difcharged  by  the 
mouth  m,  yet  we  may  be  convinced,  that 
fome  injury  is  done  to  them  when  blood 
is  actually  difcharged  from  them. 

In  our  inquiries  into  the  nature  of 
fuch  wounds,  the  ftate  of  the  pulfe  and 
of  refpiration  fliould  be  particularly  at- 
tended to.  In  wounds  which  do  not  pe- 
netrate deeper  than  the  common  tegu- 
ments, neither  the  pulfe  nor  breathing 
are  at  firft  affe&ed,  nor  do  they  produce 
any  other  confequences  for  the  firft  two 
or  three  days  than  wounds  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body:  but  wounds  which  go> 
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to  the  depth  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  and 
more  elpecially  when  they  affed  the 
lungs  or  any  other  parts  contained  in  it, 
may  often  be  diftinguifhed  by  their  pro- 
ducing an  immediate  effed:  both  upon 
the  pulfe  and  breathing.  When  the  lungs 
are  injured  in  a part  where  they  adhere 
to  the  pleura,  the  wound  may  pais  to 
a confidcrable  depth  without  any  ex- 
travafation  taking  place  into  the  cavity 
of  the  cheft  ; in  which  cafe  no  immediate 
effedt  may  enfue : but  when  either  blood 
or  air  finds  accefs  to  this  cavity,  the  lungs 
are  immediately  comprefled,  by  which 
the  breathing  becomes  difficult,  and  the 
pulfe  feeble,  opprefled,  and  intermitting; 
fo  that  when  thefe  fymptoms  take  place, 
we  may  at  once  give  a decided  opinion 
of  the  nature  of  the  cafe. 

By  due  attention  to  thefe  circumftan- 
ces,  we  may,  in  almoft  every  cafe  of  this 
kind,  determine  with  much  certainty 
whether  a wound  has  reached  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax  or  not : gnd  this  being  fix-^ 
ed,  we  are  next  to  proceed  to  the  method 

of 
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of  treatment.  We  fliall  firfr  attend  to 
thofe  wounds  which  do  not  go  deeper 
than  the  common  teguments  or  mufcles, 
and  fhall  afterwards*  treat  of  fuch  as 
penetrate  deeper. 

§ 2.  Of  Wounds  in  the  external  Teguments  of  the 

Thorax , 

When  wounds  of  the  thorax  do  not  go 
deeper  than  the  Ikin  and  cellular  fubflance 
they  do  not  give  any  cauie  for  anxiety, 
as  they  heal  with  the  fame  eafe,  and  are 
to  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  with  fimi- 
lar  wounds  in  other  parts  of  the  body  : 
but  when  they  reach  the  mufcular  lub- 
ftance  between  the  ribs,  and  efpecially 
when  they  run  among  thefe  parts  for  a 
conliderable  way  like  iinufes,  there  is  al- 
ways reafon  to  fear  that  at  laft  they  may 
penetrate  the  cavity  of  the  thorax;  for 
when  fores  in  this  fituation  are  not  in 
every  refpedt  properly  treated,  and  if  any 
matter  that  forms  in  . them  be  not  regu- 
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larly  difcharged,  it  is  very  apt  to  pafs 
deeper  and  deeper,  till  at  lalt  it  makes  its 
way  through  the  pleura  itfelf.  In  all  fuch 
cafes,  therefore,  it  Ihould  be  the  firfl:  ob- 
jed  with  praditioners  to  give  a free  vent 
to  the  matter.  In  open  incifed  wounds, 
all  that  is  neceflary  is,  by  means  of  foft 
eafy  dreffings,  to  preferve  their  lips  or 
edges  from  adhering  till  they  fill  with 
granulations  from  the  bottom : but  punc- 
tured wounds  fiiould  either  be  laid  open 
through  their  whole  extent,  or  a feton 
fhould  be  palled  from  one  end  of  the  fi- 
nus  to  the  other.  When  they  are  not; 
very  extenfive,  the  Ihortefi  and  eafieft 
method  is  to  lay  them  freely  open  -with 
a fcalpel  and  direaor,  and  then  to  heal 
them  from  the  bottom  like  incifed 
wounds  from  any  other  caufe : but  when 
a punaure  runs  to  any  conliderable 
length,  the  method  of  cure  by  a feton 
anfwers  better.  By  palling  a feton  along 
the  courfe  of  the  finus,  it  is  not  allowed 
to  heal  outwardly,  till  the  whole  be 
equally  filled  up;  and  this  being  accom- 
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pliftied,  if  the  cord  be  gradually  dimi- 
nifhed,  when  it  is  at  laft  removed,  a mo- 
derate degree  of  prefiure  continued  upon 
the  parts  for  a few  days  longer,  will  fel- 
dom  fail  to  effedl  a cure.  Some,  indeed, 
advife  us  to  attempt  the  cure  of  all  fuch 
fores  with  preflurej  alone.  But  although 
this  practice  will  often  prove  fuccefsful 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,  particularly 
in  the  extremities,  where  prefiure  can  be 
applied  with  exa&nefs  along  the  whole 
courfe  of  a finus,  and  be  continued  for  a 
fufHcient  length  of  time  without  rifk ; 
yet  in  wounds  of  the  thorax,  the  fame 
advantages  are  not  to  be  expe&ed  from 
it  : for  here  the  conftant  motion  of  the 
ribs  prevents  us  from  applying  a conti- 
nued equal  prefiure  without  impeding 
refpiration  in  a very  difagreeable  man- 
ner. When  a cure  is  to  be  attempted  by 
prefiure  alone,  it  muft  be  done  with  a 
roller  pafled  firmly  round  the  thorax, 
fupported  by  what  is  termed  a Scapulary. 
put  over  the  {boulders : But  when  a fe- 

ton  has  been  previoufly  ufed,  any  pret- 
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fure  that  is  neceflary  may  be  applied 
with  flips  of  adheflve  plafter  laid  along 
the  courfe  of  the  wound,  and  fixed  upon 
the  contiguous  fkin. 

This  method  of  cure,  by  laying  the  fi- 
nufes  open,  or  by  the  infertion  of  a fe- 
ton,  to  thofe  not  much  verfant  in  this 
branch  of  pradice,  may  appear  to  be  un- 
neceflarily  fevere ; for  in  many  of  the 
older  writers  we  are  told,  that  our  ob- 
jedl  may  be  accomplifhed  in  a much  more 
eafy  manner,  namely,  by  keeping  the 
external  openings  of  the  fores  pervious 
by  the  ufe  of  tents  till  they  are  firmly 
healed  from  the  bottom.  In  wounds 
which  penetrate  to  the  cavity  of  the  tho- 
rax, tents,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  hollo wr 
kind,  prove  often  ufeful;  and  as  they 
may  be  ufed  with  perfed  fafety,  they 
fliould  not  be  fo  generally  condemned  as 
fome  modern  praditioners  have  afFeded 
to  do.  But  in  pundured  wounds  which 
do  not  go  to  this  depth,  as  our  great  ob- 
jed  is  to  avoid  every  rilk  of  the  matter 
finding  accefs  to  the  thorax,  whatever  can 
3 tend 
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tend  to  impede  the  difcharge  of  it,  fliould 
by  all  means  be  avoided.  So  that  in  fuch 
cafes  tents  fliould  never  be  ufed;  they 
would  frequently  do  much  mifchief  in 
the  manner  we  have  mentioned ; in  many 
cafes  they  would  fail  entirely  ; and  if 
they  fliould  ever  fucceed,  the  cure  would 
prove  much  more  tedious,  and  often  more 
painful,  than  the  mode  of  treatment  we 
have  advifed. 

In  every  wound  of  any  importance,  it 
is  proper  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  regimen  of  the  patient  ; a point 
upon  which  the  event  of  the  cafe  very 
often  depends  : For  we  frequently 

obferve  injuries  of  this  kind  treated 
in  every  other  refped  with  propriety; 
aiid  yet  the  praditioner  fails,  from  the 
patient  being  allowed  too  much  freedom 
in  food,  drink,  and  exercife.  In  wounds 
of  the  thorax,  attention  to  thefe  points 
is  Hill  more  neceflary  than  in  fimilar  af- 
fections of  any  other  part:  for  as  the  con- 
tained parts  are  highly  neceflary  to  life, 
and  as  they  are  very  liable  to  inflamma- 
tion, even  from  injuries  that  do  not  pe- 
netrate 
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netrate  deep,  every  precaution  fhould  be 
employed  that  can  probably  tend  to  pre- 
vent it.  Hence,  for  feveral  days  at  leaft, 
or  even  till  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  farther  chance  of  the  parts  becoming 
inflamed,  the  patient  fhould  be  kept  upon 
a low,  cooling  diet;  animal-food  and 
ftrong  liquors  of  every  kind  fhould  be  a- 
Voided ; the  bowels  fhould  be  kept  open 
with  mild  laxatives ; and  when  the  pulfe 
requires  it,  a due  proportion  of  blood 
fhould  be  evacuated.  Reft  of  body  and 
perfed  quietnefs  is  of  much  importance 
in  thefe  wounds ; for  they  are  affeded  by 
the  leaft  degre  of  motion : even  cough- 
ing, laughing,  or  much  fpeaking,  is  apt  to 
hurt  them,  and  fhould  therefore  be  as 
much  as  poftible  avoided. 


§ 3.  Of  Wounds  which  penetrate  the  Cavity  of 
the  Thorax. 

Wounds  penetrating  the  thorax  are  aL 
Ways  to  be  confidered  as  hazardous,  and 
therefore  merit  the  utmoft  attention  : 
Vol.  V.  O , Even 
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Even  fuch  as  merely  penetrate  the  cheft 
are  often  attended  with  the  mofl  import- 
ant confequences  5 but  the  contiguity  of 
the  lungs  and  other  vifeera  adds  much  to 
the  danger.  At  prefent,  we  are  to  treat 
of  fimple  penetrating  wounds,  not  con- 
nected with  any  injury  done  to  the  con- 
tained parts. 

It  is  now  known,  that  in  a Hate  of 
health  the  lungs  fill  the  fpaces  allotted 
for  them  in  the  two  fides  of  the  thorax 
fo  completely,  that  they  are  every  where 
in  contad  with  the  pleura  both  in  the 
flate  of  infpiration  and  expiration  : And 
it  is  alfo  known,  that, great  diftrefs  in 
breathing  is  induced  by  air,  blood,  or 
any  extraneous  matter  being  admitted 
between  them.  Now,  in  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  thorax,  excepting  where 
the  lungs  morbidly  adhere  to  the  pleu- 
ra, and  which  we  do  not  here  fuppofe 
to  be  the  cafe,  it  is  fcarcely  poflible 
to  prevent  both  air  and  blood  from 
being  admitted  : The  external  air  ruffl- 

ing in  at  the  wound  foon  fpreads  over 
the  whole  cprrefponding  cavity ; and 
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when  the  intercoftal  artery  or  any  other 
blood-veflel  is  divided,  if  the  external 
opening  be  not  fufficiently  large,  any 
blood  that  is  evacuated  is  very  apt  to  fall 
down  between  the  pleura  and  lungs  to 
the  very  bottom  of  the  cheft  5 by  which 
difficulty  of  breathing  immediately  takes 
place,  along  with  all  the  other  fymptoms 
which  ufually  attend  a compreffed  date 
of  the  lungs. 

In  Volume  II.  Chapter  XXII.  we 
have  entered  into  a full  conft  deration,  not 
t>nly  of  the  fymptoms  induced  by  the 
Collection  of  fluids  in  the  cheft,  but  of 
the  method  of  relieving  them  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  paracentefis : To  avoid  re- 
petitions, we  ftiall  now  refer  to  what  was 
then  faid  upon  this  part  of  our  fubjeCt, 
and  at  prelent  fli all  offer  a few  obferva- 
tions  upon  the  means  of  preventing  fuch 
collections  as  may  require  the  afliftance 
of  that  operation. 

In  wounds  wffiich  do  not  penetrate  to 
the  depth  of  any  of  the  vilcera,  but  which 
merely,  pierce  the  pleura,  almoft  the  cn- 
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ly.  artery  which  can  be  cut  that  can  af- 
ford any  quantity  of  blood,  is  the  inter- 
coftal  ; and  as  it  is  of  a confiderable 
fize,  no  time  ftiould  be  loft  in  fecuring  it 
whenever  it  is  found  to  be  wounded. 
As  it  runs  in  a groove  in  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  rib,  it  is  difficult  to  put  a li- 
gature about  it;  but  with  attention  this 
may  always  be  accompliftied. 

In  free  incifed  wounds,  the  bleeding 
orifice  will  be  brought  clearly  into  view ; 
but  in  fmall  pundlured  wounds,  as  the 
artery  cannot  be  diftindlly  feen,  there  is  a 
neceffity  for  laying  the  parts  fufficiently 
open  with  the  fcalpel.  When  the  artery 
is  thus  laid  bare,  various  means  have 
been  propofed  for  fecuring  it.  For  the 
1‘eafon  juft  mentioned,  a crooked  needle 
cannot  be  pafied  round  it.  We  are  there- 
fore told  by  fome,  that  the  only  method 
of  doing  it  is  to  pafs  a firm  broad  liga- 
ture altogether  round  the  rib,  and  by 
means  of  it  to  tie  a doflil  of  lint  upon  the 
orifice  in  the  artery : While  others  con- 
demn this  pra&ice,  from  the  injury  which 
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it  muft  neceffarily  do  to  the  pleura ; for 
this  membrane  can  fcarcely  be  feparated 
from  the  rib,  fo  as  not  to  be  included  in 
the  ligature;  and  different  inftruments 
have  therefore  been  propofed  for  obvia- 
ting this  inconveniency.  The  intention 
of  all  of  them  is  to  comprefs  the  intet- 
coftal  artery,  without  hurting  the  pleu- 
ra ; but  as  none  of  them  I have  met  writh  . 
anfwer  this  purpofe,  I do  not  think  it  ne- 
celfary  to  delineate  them  : thofe  who 
wifh  to  fee  them  may  look  into  the  fe- 
cond  volume  of  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris. 

It  is  luckily,  however,  in  our  power 
to  fecure  this  artery  in  a much  more 
fimple  manner.  By  dilating  the  wound 
fufficiently,  we  may  with  a tenaculum, 
fomewhat  more  bent  at  the  point  than 
ufual,  draw  the  bleeding  veffel  out  of  its 
groove,  fo  as  to  tie  it  in  the  ordinary 
way  ; at  leafl  in  thin  people  it  may  be 
eafily  done : and  where  it  is  found,  ei- 
ther from  the  ribs  being  deeply  covered 
with  fat,  or  from  any  other  caufe,  that 
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it'  cannot  be  fecured  in  this  manner,  it 
may  always  be  done  in  the  manner  we 
have  mentioned,  by  palling  a firm  broad 
ligature  round  the  rib,  and  by  means  of 
it  tying  a {mall  doflil  of  lint  upon  the 
bleeding  artery.  In  this  way  a portion 
of  the  pleura  will  no  doubt  be  included 
in  the  ligature  : but  it  does  not  appear 
from  experience,  that  this  is  productive 
of  any  thing  bad  ; and  with  fufficient 
caution  we  may  always  with  certain- 
ty avoid  the  lungs.  When  the  lungs 
do  not  adhere  to  the  pleura,  they  col- 
lapfe  in  fome  degree  immediately  on  the 
external  air  finding  accefs  through  the 
tvound  to  the  cavity  of  the  cheft.  And 
even  when  they  do  adhere,  we  may  eafily 
feparate  as  much  of  them  with  the  point 
of  the  finger  as  will,  admit  of  the  pallage 
of  the  ligature. 

When  a pra&itioner  is  called  imme- 
diately, lie  may  in  this  manner  prevent 
any  quantity  of  blood  from  being  emp- 
tied into  the  thorax  ; and  as  foon  as  the 
fcemqrrhagy  is  flopped,  he  fhould  endca- 
' ' vour 
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vour  to  expel  all  the  air  that  has  found 
accefs  by  the  wound  to  the  furface  of 
the  lungs ; for  till  this  is  accomplifhed^ 
the  breathing  will  remain  oppreffed,  nor 
will  the  patient  be  able  to  bear  the  ap- 
plication of  the  neceffary  dreffings.  In 
the  chapter  above  alluded  to,  we  have 
mentioned  different  methods  of  expel- 
ling air  from  the  furface  of  the  lungs  ; 
but  the  fimpleft  and  eafieft  is  this ; While 
the  wound  yet  remains  open,  let  the  pa- 
tient, in  a flow  gradual  manner,  make  a 
full  infpiration,  by  which  a confiderable 
part  of  the  colle&ed  air  will  be  difchar- 
ged.  This  being  done,  the  fkin  muft  be 
inftantly  drawn  over  the  fore,  fo  as  to 
cover  it  completely  during  expiration  3 
and  if  the  wound  be  moderately  opened 
during  infpiration,  the  whole  quan- 
tity will  thus  be  foon  expelled.  Af- 
ter which,  the  lips  of  the  wound  fliould 
be  drawn  exa&ly  together,  and  in  this 
fituation  fhould  be  fecured  by  different 
flips  of  adhefive  plafter,  care  being  ta- 
ken to  fupport  the  whole  by  a proper 
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application  of  the  napkin  and  fcapulary- 
bandage.  - 

In  this  manner  wounds  of  the  thorax 
will  frequently  heal,  which,  if  left  to 
themfelves,  or  if  treated  in  the  ufual 
way  by  allowing  them  to  remain  open, 
might  be  produ&ive  of  much  diflrefs  .* 
But  in  fome  cafes,  either  from  a confi- 
derable  quantity  of  blood  having  been 
thrown  out  from  the  intercoflal  artery 
before  the  ligature  was  applied  ; from 
the  oozing  of  blood  from  the  fmaller 
ramifications  of  the  intercoflal  arteries  ; 
or  perhaps  from  a fubfequent  formation 
of  pus ; opprefled  breathing  wifi  fuper- 
vene,  notwithftanding  all  that  can  be 
done  to  prevent  it. 

When  this  takes  place  as  a confequence 
of  a wound  in  the  chefl,  from  the  forma- 
tion of  matter,  an  opening  fhould  be 
made  to  difcharge  it  in  the  manner  we 
have  advifed  in  the  chapter  on  Empyema; 
and  in  this  cafe  the  opening  fhould  be 
made  in  the  mofl  depending  part  of  the 
thorax.  But  when  it  occurs  immediately 
• after 
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after  a wound,  and  while  'the  blood  yet 
remains  in  a fluid  ftate,  we  may  often  be 
able  to  difeharge  it  at  the  wound  itfelf  : 
and  when  this  can  be  done,  it  fliould  al- 
ways be  preferred ; for  we  are  not  to  i- 
magine  that  the  thorax  can  in  any  part 
be  laid  open  without  fome  rifk  of  harm 
being  done  by  it.  When  fymptoms, 
however,  of  opprefled  breathing  occur 
from  a wound  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
thorax,  as  we  will  not  be  able  to  dif- 
charge  the  blood  by  it,  we  are  under  the 
neceflity  of  making  a perforation  in  the 
under  part  of  the  cheft  as  foon  as  they 
become  in  any  degree  formidable.  It  is 
proper,  "however,  to  obferve,  that  this 
operation  fhould  never  be  advifed  while 
the  fymptoms  are  moderate  2 for  we  have 
daily  inftances  of  fmall  quantities,  not 
only  of  blood  but  of  other  fluids,  be- 
ing abforbed;  and  as  the  rifk  attend- 
ing a perforation  in  this  place  is  proba- 
bly greater  than  that  which  occurs  from 
fmall  quantities  of  blood  being  allowed 
to  remain,  it  fliould  not  be  attempted  as 

long 
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Jong  as  the  breathing  continues  tolera^* 
bly  free. 

§ 4.  Of  Wounds  of  the  Lungs. 

• 

We  have  already,  in  the  courfe  of  this 
fe&ion,  enumerated  the  fymptoms  which 
indicate  a wound  in  the  thorax  to  have 
penetrated  the  lungs.  And  although 
the  danger,  in  this  cafe  is  greater  than 
in  wounds  which  merely  penetrate  the 
pleura,  yet  the  method  of  cure  fuited  to 
the  one  is  fo  nearly  the  fame  with  what 
we  have  advifed  for  the  other,  that  it  is 
fcarcely  neceflary  to  enlarge  farther  up- 
on it. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  obferve,  that 
as  the  rilk  attending  wounds  in  the  lungs 
is  considerable,  the  caution  with  which 
they  are  treated  fhould  be  proportionally 
great.  Inflances  indeed  have  occurred 
of  their  healing  with  eafe  and  fafety ; 
but  thefe  are  fo  rare,  that  we  do  not  he-, 
fitate  in  faying,  that  every  injury  done 
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to  them  is  to  be  conftdered  as  hazar- 
dous. 

The  danger  which  attends  them  origi- 
nates, in  the  firft  place,  from  the  he- 
morrhagy  being  apt  to  proceed  farther 
than  the  ftrength  of  the  patient  will 
bear ; and,  afterwards,  from  abfeeffes 
forming  in  the  Kings,  which  are  apt  to 
terminate  in  pthilical  affedions. 

The  hemorrhagy  is  mod  readily  check- 
ed by  plentiful  venefedion,  which  in 
fuch  cafes  fhould  at  once  be  carried  fo 
Tar  as  to  induce  fainting ; by  the  pa- 
tient being  kept  in  a cool  apartment  and 
at  perfed  reft  ; by  the  ufe  of  cooling 
.laxative  medicines  ; and  by  a low  regi- 
men. Befides  reft  of  body,  it  is  of  the 
utmoft  importance  to  keep  the  lungs  as 
free  from  adion  as  poflible.  Hence 
coughing,  laughing,  and  even  much  fpeak- 
ing  or  deep  infpirations,  fhould  be  rigid- 
ly guarded  againlt.  Attention  to  this 
point  is  neceflary  in  every  wound  of  the 
thorax,  but  it  is  more  particularly  fo  in 
'thole  which  afted  the  lungs;  for  when 

this 
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this'  vifcus  is  wounded,  it  can  never  be 
fully  diftended  with  air  without  ftretch- 
ing  every  blood-vefTel  that  has  been  hurt. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  of  our  ut- 
moft  attention,  the  patient  will  fometimes 
fink  under  the  lofs  of  blood  \ in  other 
cafes,  blood  will  be  colle&ed  in  confide- 
rable  quantities  betwixt  the  pleura  and 
lungs,  fo  as  to  impede  refpiration ; or 
abfcefles  will  form,  as  we  have  obferved 
above,  in  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs. 

We  have  already  confidered  the  me- 
thod of  treatment  in  collections  of  blood 
feated  between  the  pleura  and  lungs : at 
prefent,  we  fhall  offer  a few  remarks  on 
the  management  of  abfcefles  in  the  lungs. 

Matter  colledted  in  the  fubftance  of 
the  lungs  from  a wound,  may  be  difchar- 
ged  in  three  different  ways.  It  may  be 
fpit  up  by  the  mouth  ; it  may  be  difchar- 
ged  by  the  abfcefs  burfting  into  the 
wround  itfelf ; or  it  may  be  emptied  into 
one  or  other  of  the  cavities  of  the  cheft 
between  the  lungs  and  pleura. 

When  an  abfcefs  in  this  fituation  opens 
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into  the  bronchiae,  there  may  often  be 
fome  ri/k  at  firfl  of  immediate  fuffoca- 
tion  > but  when  this  danger  is  over,  by 
a conliderable  quantity  of  the  matter  be- 
ing difcharged,  if  there  is  no  conftitu- 
tional  or  hereditary  pthifical  tendency,  a 
cure  will  often  be  accompliflied  by  the 
means  ufually  advifed  in  fuch  cafes, 
namely,  by  a diet  that  is  light  and  of  eafy 
digeltion,  and  at  the  fame  time  fuffi- 
ciently  nourilhing;  and  by  daily  mode- 
rate exercife,  by  which  any  matter  col- 
lected in  fuch  abfcefles  is  brought  up  with 
more  eafe  than  by  any  other  means.  A 
fea-voyage  too  anfwers  particularly  well 
for  this  purpofe,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  tends  to  brace  and  invigorate  the  con- 
ftitution  \ but  when  this  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, we  advife  riding  on  horfeback. 
When  pus  collected  in  the  lungs  is  dif- 
charged in  this  manner,  the  bufinefs  of 
a furgeon  becomes  altogether  unnecefla- 
ry  ; but  when  the  abfcefs  either  empties 
itfelf  into  one  of  the  cavities  of  the  chelt, 
or  points  outwardly  at  the  wound,  we 
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have  it  often  in  our  power  to  fave  the 
patient  by  an  operation,  when  otherwife 
he  would  inevitably  die. 

When  an  abfcefs  burfts  into  one  of  the 
cavities  of  the  cheft,  the  matter  ihould 
* be  diicharged  in  the  manner  we  have 
mentioned  in  the  XXIII.  Chapter  above 
alluded  to : But  when  the  wound  by 
which  the  collection  is  produced  remains 
open,  fo  as  to  admit  of  the  matter  to 
point  towards  it,  as  foon  as  this  is  difco- 
vered,  either  by  a fmail  oozing  of  pus 
taking  place,  or  by  the  introduction  of 
the  finger  between  two  of  the  ribs,  we 
Ihould  at  once  determine  on  treating  it 
on  the  fame  principles  and  in  the  fame 
manner  with  abfcefles  in  any  other  part 
of  the  body,  namely  by  making  an  open- 
ing into  it  of  a fufficient  fize  for  dif- 
charging  the  matter . The  delicate  nature 
of  the  part  in  which  the  matter  is  feated 
may  be  a means  of  deterring  fome  from 
adopting  this  practice;  but  it  does  not  re- 
quire much  argument  to  Ihow,  that  a 
patient  in  fuch  circumftances  runs  much 
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more  rifk  of  fuffering  by  the  matter  be- 
ing allowed  to  remain,  than  by  ma- 
king an  opening  into  the  abfcefs.  By 
the  lafl  meaffire  he  avoids  the  hazard 
of  immediate  death,  which  often  hap- 
pens from  large  abfceffies  burfling  into 
the  bronchise  5 at  the  fame  time  that  it 
prevents  the  matter  from  palling  into  the 
cavity  of  the  cheft,  between  the  pleura 
and  furface  of  the  lungs ; and  thus  obvi- 
ates the  necellity  of  a fecond  operation. 
Nay,  in  cafes  of  this  perilous  nature,  I 
would  even  go  farther : When  from  a pre- 
vious difcharge  of  matter  we  are  certain 
that  an  abfcefs  has  formed  in  the  lungs, 
as  a confequence  of  a wound ; when  a 
ftoppage  of  this  difcharge  takes  place, 
and  is  fucceeded  by  all  the  ufual  fyrnp- 
toms  of  a frefh  colledtion  of  matter,  fuch 
as  an  increafed  difficulty  in  breathing ; 
difficulty  in  lying  on  the  found  fide  \ fre- 
quent fhivering  fits  ; and  a he&ic  pulfe  ; 
as  in  fuch  a fituation  there  will  be  no 
reafon  to  doubt  of  matter  being  colledl- 
ed?  and  as  the  patient  muft  remain  in  the 
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utmoft  hazard  till  it  be  difcharged,  I 
fhould  think  it  advifable  to  enlarge  the 
external  wound  not  only  of  the  common 
teguments,  but  of  the  intercoftal  mufcles, 
and  to  extend  the  opening  for  the  fpace 
of  two  or  three  inches ; by  which  more 
freedom  will  be  given  for  fearching  with 
the  finger  for  the  feat  of  the  abfcefs : and 
whenever  it  is  difcovered,  I would  not 
hefitate,  at  whatever  depth  it  may  be,  to 
open  it,  by  running  a biftoury  along  the 
finger,  and  pitfhing  it  flowly  into  it.  In 
the  courfe  of  my  own  experience  I have 
had  two  cafes  of  this  kind ; in  which,  by 
this  decifive  practice,  I had  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  faving  two  lives,  which  otherwife 
mult  in  all  probability  have  been  loft. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  other  practi- 
tioners who  attended  along  with  me ; 
and  I was  fo  much  convinced,  in  both 
cafes,  of  matter  being  collected  internally 
which  produced  the  danger,  and  of  no* 
thing  being  able  to  fave  the  patient 
but  the  difcharge  of  it,  that  after  warn* 
ing  the  patient  cf  his  fituation,  and  re- 
2 ceiving 
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ceiving  his  approbation,  I was  refolved  to 
carry  the  opening  into  the  fubftance  of 
the  lungs  to  the  full  depth  of  my  finger, 
rather  than  to  leave  him  to  his  fate.  In 
both  infiances  I found  it  necefiary  to  go 
to  nearly  the  length  of  my  finger ; and  at 
this  depth  I was  fo  fortunate  as  to  reach 
an  abfcefs  containing  at  leafi  half  an 
Englilh  pint  of  matter.  The  patients  in 
both  cafes  were  inftantly  relieved ; and 
although  they  were  previoufly  fuppofed 
to  be  in  the  utmoft  danger,  with  fierce- 
ly a pofiibility  of  recovering,  they 
are  now,  after  feveral  years  have  elap- 
fed,  in  perfed  health. 

In  making  an  opening  into  fuch  a deep- 
feated  abfcefs,  the  incifion  fliould  be 
carried  forward  in  the  moft  gradual  man- 
ner, fo  that  no  more  of  the  lungs  may 
be  injured  than  is  altogether  necefiary  : 
But  when  once  the  matter  appears,  the 
abfcefs  ftiould  be  laid  as  freely  open  as 
may  be  proper  for  an  entire  difiharge 
of  it. 

I11  the  fubfequent  treatment  of  an  abf- 
Vol.  V.  P cefs 
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cefs  of  this  kind,  much  attention  is  re- 
quired in  preferving  a proper  aperture 
for  the  difeharge  of  any  matter  that  may 
afterwards  form  in  it : for  if  this  be  ne- 
glected before  the  abfeefs  is  filled  up  from 
the  bottom,  a new  collection  will  foon 
take  place,  and  the  patient  will  be  redu- 
ced to  the  fame  flate  of  uncertainty  and 
danger  he  was  in  before.  In  wounds 
which  do  not  penetrate  deeper  than  the 
teguments  or  mufcles  of  the  thorax,  we 
have  obferVed  above,  that  no  kind  of 
tents  fliould  be  employed  ; and  have  ra- 
ther advifed  them  to  be  laid  open  thro* 
their  whole  length,  or  to  be  treated  by 
.means  of  a feton,  as  we  do  fores  of  a fi- 
milar  nature  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
But  as  this  is  impracticable  in  penetra- 
ting wounds,  we  are  in  thefe  under  the 
neceflity  of  inferting  a tube  into  the 
opening,  and  of  continuing  it  of  a fufh- 
cient  fize  and  length  during  the  whole 
couife  of  the  cure  : it  ought  indeed  to 
be  continued  as  long  as  any  matter  is 
difeharged.  Tubes  of  lead  being  more 
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foft  and  pliable  than  thofe  of  any  other 
metal,  are  therefore  to  be  preferred: 
They  fhould  be  broad,  and  of  a round 
oval  form  rather  than  altogether  round} 
and  they  fhould  always  be  furiiifhed  with 
a brim  confiderably  broader  than  the 
opening  of  the  fore,  to  obviate  every  pof- 
fibility  of  their  falling  into  the  £hed. 
By  inattention  to  this  point,  a tube  oi: 
four  inches  in  length,  and  of  a corre- 
fponding  thicknefs,  palled  altogether  in- 
to the  cavity  of  the  bread:  of  a -gentle- 
man who  had  ufed  it  for  fome  time ; and 
notwithftanding  various  attempts  to  ex- 
trad  it,  it  flill  remains  lodged*  It  Was 
fixed  in  the  ufual  way,  by  a thread,  to-a 
bandage  going  round  the  body } but  the 
thread  breaking,  it  immediately  flipped 
in.  This  happened  upwards  of  a year  ago. 
The  patient  does  not  indeed  experience 
much  uneafinefs  from  it  ; but  it  had  an 
evident  effed  in  increali ng  the' quantity 
of  matter  difcharged  from  the  wound. 

I have  met  with  fome  cafes  of  wounds 
in  the  cheft,  where  folid  tents,  have  an- 
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fwered  the  purpofe  equally  well  with 
tubes;  and  they  may  always  be  ufed 
when  the  parts  do  not  contra#  fo  clofely 
round  them  as  to  prevent  the  matter 
from  being  freely  difcharged : But  when- 
ever they  Hop  up  the  palfage  fo  much  as 
to  produce  any  collection  of  matter  from 
one  dreding  to  another,  they  fhould  un- 
doubtedly be  laid  alide,  and  tubes  ufed 
inftead  of  them. 

As  tents  had  been  ufed  for  a great 
length  of  time  in  almolt  every  wound 
which  penetrated  beyond  the  common 
teguments,  Bellolte,  and  fome  other  fur- 
geons  of  obfervation,  ventured  at  laft  to 
lay  them  in  a great  meafure  alide.  We 
have  already  had  occalion  to  obferve, 
that  this,  to  a certain  length,  was  highly 
proper;  but  I cannot  agree  with  fome 
modern  practitioners  who  alfert,  that 
tents  and  tubes  do  mifchief  in  every  cafe, 
and  that  they  Ihould  never  be  employed. 
Where  the  difcharge  from  a wound  or 
abfcefs.will  continue  free  and  uninter- 
rupted, till  a cure  is  efFeded  by  the  parts 

filling 
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filling  up  from  the  bottom,  I would  ne- 
ver advife  either  a tent  or  a tube  to  be 
ufed.  But  when  we  find  that  the  exter- 
nal opening  of  a wound  heals  up  long 
before  the  parts  beneath  are  united ; 
and  that  matter  collects  and  burfts  out 
again,  as  in  different  inflances  has  hap- 
pened in  the  courfe  of  my  experience 
in  penetrating  wounds  of  the  cheft,  it 
muft  be  from  want  of  experience  only, 
or  from  a defire  of  appearing  fingular, 
that  we  refufe  to  employ  the  only  cer- 
tain method  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted of  obviating  this  inconvenice, 
and  of  faving  the  patient  a great  deal  of 
pain,  trouble,  and  danger. 

In  extenfive  wounds  of  the  thorax, 
where  any  portion  of  the  fternum  or  of 
the  ribs  have  been  removed,  a portion  of 
the  lungs  fometimes  protrudes,  and  does 
not  readily  recede.  When  a praditioner 
is  called  foon  after  the  accident,  the  pro- 
truded part  fhould  be  replaced  as  quickly 
as  poffible : but  when  a portion  of  the 
lungs  has  been  long  expofed  to  the  air, 
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and  efpecially  if  it  has  been  much  lace- 
rated by  the  accident,  we  ftiould,  in  the 
firft  place,  fee  whether  or  not  it  be  in  a 
ftate  of  mortification  y and  all  that  is 
clearly  and  completely  mortified  fiiould 
certainly  be  cut  off  before  the  remaining 
found  parts  are  replaced.  If  the  inci- 
fion  be  confined  to  a part  that  is  entirely 
gangrenous,  there  will  be  no  rifk  of  in- 
ducing either  hemorrhagies  or  any  other 
fymptom;  and  by  removing  parts  which 
are  in  this  date  of  difeafe,  w*e  will  pre- 
vent all  the  bad  confequences  which 
might  enfue  from  their  being  returned 
into  the  thorax. 

§ 5.  Of  Wounds  of  the  Heart  and  large  Vejfeh 
conncdlcd  with  it , and  of  Wounds  of  the  Tho- 
racic Du6l. , 

In  wounds  of  the  heart  and  large 
blood-veffels  connected  with  it,  as  thefe 
parts  lie  very  deep,  and  as  a found  fiate  of 
them  is  fo  immediately  neceffary  for  life, 
the  utmofl  danger  is  always  to  be  dread- 
ed^ 
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ed*  nor  is  the  greateft  exertion  of  practi- 
tioners able  to  leflen  it.  Of  ,fuch  a ha- 
zardous nature  indeed  is  every  injury  of 
this  kind,  that  we  may  with  propriety 
conlider  every  wound  of  theie  parts  as. 
mortal:  For  although  we,, are  told  in 

books,  of  the  heart  itfelf  having  been 
wounded  without  any  fatal  confequences 
enfuing,  there  -is  much  caufe  to  iiiipedt 
that  thefe  accounts  are  founded  on  falla- 
cy or  error.  We  can  however  conceive 
that  the  heart  may  be  (lightly  injured 
without  proving indantly  fatal ; but  even, 
the  flighted  wound  in  it  mud  probably 
at  lad  end  in  death:  For  the  weaknefs 
induced  in  this  manner  upon  a particular 
part,  will  render  it  very  liable  to  yield  to 
the  flrong  and  condant  adlion  of  this 
organ.  And  when  once  an  aneurifm  is 
formed  in  it,  it  will  be  apt  to  proceed 
with  rapidity  to  a fatal  termination. 

, The  mod  probable  method  of  prevent- 
ing this,  or  at  lead  of  delaying  it,  is  to 
leflen  the  aCtion  of  the  heart  by  copious 
blood-letting,  by  low  diet,  keeping  the 
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bowels  moderately  open,  and  avoiding! 
every  kind  of  fatigue : If  in  fuch  circum-r 
fiances  it  is  poflible  to  fave  a patient, 
thefe  will  be  the  mod  certain  means  of 
doing  it ; at  any  rate  they  will  tend  to 
prolong  life,  which  in  fome  cafes  is  of  fo 
much  moment,  that  a few  days  or  even  a 
few  hours  may  be  of  the  utmod  import- 
ance. 

The  fame  obfervations  are  applicable 
to  wounds  in  the  large  blood-vefiels  about 
the  heart.  They  are  to  be  confidered  as 
of  equal  importance  and  danger,  and  to 
be  treated  by  the  fame  means  with 
wounds  of  the  heart  itfelf. 

There  is  dill  another  organ  of  im- 
portance feated  in  the  ched,  which  it  is 
proper  to  mention  here,  viz.  the  thoracic 
dud ; for  although  wounds  in  this  canal 
will  in  mod:  indances  terminate  in  death, 
yet  fome  advantage  may,  in  particular 
circumdances,  be  derived  from  an  atten- 
tive treatment  of  them.  The  thoracic 
dud,  after  leaving  the  receptaculuni 
chyli,  runs  along  the  fpine  near  to  the 
aorta  j and  at  the  fifth  or  fixth  vertebra 
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of  the  back,  it  paffes  behind  the  aorta; 
and  afcending  to  the  left  fubclavian  vein, 
it  there  empties  the  chyle. 

We  judge  of  the  thoracic  dud  being 
wounded,  from  the  part  at  which  the  - 
wounding  inftrument  entered ; from  the 
difcharge  being  either  altogether  white 
like  chyle,  or  mixed  with  a conliderable 
proportion  of  it ; and  from  the  patient 
becoming  daily  wreaker  than  he  ought  to 
do  from  a wound  of  the  fame  lize  in  any 
other  part,  owing  to  the  nutritive  part 
of  his  food  being  carried  off  before  any 
advantage  is  derived  from  it. 

With  a view  to  prevent  the  diameter 
of  this  canal  from  being  diftended, 
which  at  the  fame  time  will  tend  to  leff 
fen  the  extent  of  the  wound,  the  patient 
Ihould  be  kept  upon  a cooling  and  very 
fpare  diet : any  food  which  he  takes 
fhould  not  be  at  regular  meals,  but  in 
fmali  quantities  frequently  repeated;  nor 
Ihould  he  be  permitted  to  take  a large 
draught  even  of  the  weakeft  liquor.  The 
bowels  fhould  be  kept  lax;  bodily  exer- 
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tion  of  every  kind,  and  much  fpeaking, 
or  whatever  tends  to  quicken  reipiration, 
Ihould  be  avoided. 


§ 6.  Of  Wounds  of  the  Diaphragm , Mediaflinum) 
and  Pericardium . 

We  judge  of  the  Diaphragm  being  in- 
jured, from  the  fituation  of  the  wound, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  attending 
fymptoms.  As  this  mufcle  is  in  conftant 
adtion  during  refpiration,  any  injury 
done  to  it  is  neceflarily  attended  with 
difficulty  in  breathing  ; with  much  pain 
during  infpiration,  not  merely  in  the 
wound  itfelf,  but  over  all  thofe  parts  of 
the  cheft  to  which  the  diaphragm  is  at- 
tached : The  patient  complains  of  pain 
oyer  all  the  region  of  theftomach^  fick^ 
nefs,  vomiting,  and  a troublefome  degree 
of  hickup  take  place  y pains  in  the  ffioul- 
ders  fometimes  occur,  together  with 
cough,  delirium,  a quick  hard  pulfe, 
and  other  fymptoms  indicating  inflammar 
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tion  and  fever.  Involuntary  laughter 
is  mentioned  too  as  a fymptom  which  in- 
juries done  to  the  diaphragm  fometimes 
produce. 

It  is  a common  idea  among  practition- 
ers, that  wounds  in  the  tendinous  part  of 
the  diaphragm  will  in  every  cafe  prove 
mortal,  but  that  injuries  done  to  the 
mufcular  parts  of  it  do  not  fo  readily 
prove  dangerous.  There  is  much  reafon, 
however,  to  believe,  that  few  wounds  in 
the  diaphragm  are  ever  cured,  whether 
they  be  fltuated  in  the  tendinous  or  muf- 
cular parts  of  it ; nor  is  it  evident  from 
obfervation,  that  there  is  more  danger  to 
be  dreaded  in  the  one  cafe  than  in  the 
other. 

The  fymptoms  of  which  we  have  moil: 
reafon  to  be  afraid,  are  thofe  which  pro_ 
ceed  either  from  inflammation  or  irrita- 
tion. With  a view  to  prevent  their  ac~ 
cefflon,  or  to  moderate  them  when  they 
have  already  appeared,  blood-letting  is 
to  be  chiefly  depended  on ; together  with 
gentle  laxatives  ; large  dofes  of  opiates 
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conjoined  with  mufk ; warm  fomenta- 
tions over  the  abdomen  and  thorax ; 
quietnefs  > and  low  diet. 

By  thefe  means  ftri&ly  purfued,  a pa- 
tient, in  fuch  circumftances,  will  have 
perhaps  a better  chance  of  doing  well 
than  by  any  other  mode  of  treatment ; 
but  his  recovery  will  by  no  means  be 
certain.  A ftri&  antiphlogiftic  courfe, 
and  large  dofes  of  opium,  may  probably 
obviate  all  the  primary  fymptoms.  But 
however  Imall  a wound  may  at  firfl  be 
in  the  diaphragm,  the  conftant  action 
and  tenfion  of  this  mufcle,  will  be  apt  to 
render  it  daily  wider  ; and  we  know  from 
various  hiftories  of  wounds  in  this  part, 
that  they  feldom  arrive  at  any  magni- 
tude, without  admitting  a portion  of  the 
ilomach,  of  the  colon,  or  fome  other  part 
of  the  bowels,  to  pafs  from  the  abdomen 
into  the  thorax ; by  which  the  moft 
violent  pain  is  produced,  together  with 
fome  of  the  other  fymptoms  which  ufually 
at  company*  a ftrangulated  gut  in  cafes  of 
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hernia:  In  fuch  circumftances,  a ftran- 
gulated  gut  is  much  more  dangerous 
than  a hernia  in  its  more  ordinary  form; 
for  even  although  we  fhould  be  able  to 
remove  the  ftri&ure,  by  making  an  in- 
ciflon  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  as 
the  paflage  into  the  thorax  would  {till  re- 
main pervious,  a return  of  the  ftrangula- 
tion  might  very  foon  be  expedted. 

Wounds  in  the  mediaftinum  require  no 
peculiarity  of  treatment.  The  circum- 
ftances which  we  have  moft  caufe  to  dread 
are,  a lodgement  of  blood  in  one  or  both 
cavities  of  the  cheft,  inflammation  and 
fuppuration,  with  its  ufual  confequences. 
But  the  obfervations  we  have  already 
made,  refpe&ing  the  management  of  pe- 
netrating wounds  in  other  parts  of  the 
cheft,  apply  with  equal  propriety  to  thefe; 

fo  that  we  need  not  at  prefent  enlarge  upon 
them. 

Nor  is  it  neceflary  to  enter  minutely 
on  the  conftderation  of  wounds  in  the 
pericardium.  As  this  bag  contains  a 
fluid  which  we  fappofe  to  be  necef- 
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fary  for  the  eafy  motion  of  the  heart* 
wounds  in  it  may  prove  dangerous, 
from  their  tendency  to  prevent  this  fluid 
from  being  colle&ed,  as  well  as  from 
their  allowing  it  to  Ipread  through  the 
cavity  of  the‘  cheft.  It  appears,  howe- 
ver, from  various  obfervations,  that 
wounds  in  it  do  not  prove  fo  hazardous 
as  might  at  firfl:  be  expedted.  They  re^ 
quire  the  fame  general  method  of  treat- 
ment with  penetrating  wounds  of  the 
thorax,  which  we  have  already  confl* 
dered. 

In  every  variety  of  penetrating  wounds 
of  the  thorax,  where  the  cure  is  not  ac- 
complilhed  without  the  formation  of 
matter,  they  are  apt  to  heal  flowly  ; and 
in  fome  cafes,  efpecially  where  abfcefles 
have  formed,  a flillicidium  of  matter 
will  continue  for  many  years ; nay,  in 
fome  cafes,  for  life,  notwithftanding  all 
our  endeavour's  to  prevent  it.  As  this  is 
an  inconveniency  which  patients  are  at 
all  times  anxious  to  be  free  from,  pradli- 
tioners  become  neceflurily  much  intereft- 
3 e<i 
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ed  in  the  method  pf  treating  it : and, 
with  a view  to  leflen  the  difcharge,  and 
even  to  heal  the  fore  through  its  whole 
extent,  aftringent,  and  what  are  ufually 
termed  Vulnerary  Injections,  have  been 
advifed.  But  although  I have  known 
them  frequently  employed  even  by  fur- 
geons  of  reputation,  and  under  the  belt 
and  molt  cautious  management,  I have 
feidom  feen  them  ufed  without  fome  mif- 
chief  accruing  from  them  ; and  I do  not 
recoiled:  a Angle  inltance  of  their  being 
produdive  of  any  advantage.  They  are 
apt  to  irritate  and  inflame  the  lungs  and 
contiguous  parts;  and,  inftead  of  heal- 
ing the  fore  or  abfcefs,  they  are  apt  to 
extend  it,  by  tearing  open  the  furround- 
ing cellular  fubftance. 

For  this  reafon,  in  wounds  pe- 
netrating the  thorax,  I do  not  hefl- 
tate  to  fay,  that  injedions  fhould  be  laid 
entirely  aflde : and,  however  difagree- 
able  a tedious  difcharge  in  this  fltua- 
tion  may  prove,  that  we  Ihould  trufl 
entirely  to  the  means  we  have  al- 
ready 
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ready  advifed  for  preventing  the  matter 
from  lodging,  by  preferving  as  free  and 
depending  an  opening  as  the  nature  of 
the  cafe  will  admit. 


SECTION  XII. 


Of  Wounds  of  the  Abdomen . 


5 I.  Anatomical  Defcription  of  the  Abdomen 
and  Parts  contained  in  it. 

rT,HE  Abdomen,  or  lower  belly,  is  the 
larged  cavity  in  the  body;  above, 
it  is  bounded  by  the  diaphragm,  which 
divides  it  from  the  thorax  ; behind, 
it  is  fupported  by  the  vertebrae;  the 
upper  part  of  both  ftdes  is  covered  by 
the  inferior  ribs ; the  reft  of  it  is  all 
bounded  by  the  abdominal  mufcles,  ex- 
cepting the  moft  depending  part  of  it, 
which  terminates  in  the  pelvis ; from  the 
contents  of  which  it  is  only  feparated  by 
3 • the 
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the  peritoneum ; a firm  extenfive  mem- 
brane, which  not  only  lines  all  the  cavi- 
ty, but  affords  a Coat  to  all  the  vifeera 
contained  within  it,  being  reflected  in  a 
very  fingular  manner  over  them. 

Anatomifts  divide  this  cavity  into  dif- 
ferent regions.  The  middle  and  upper 
part  of  it,  reaching  from  the  xiphoid  car- 
tilage to  within  a {mail  fpace  of  the  um- 
bilicus, is  termed  the  Epigaftrium;  the 
hypochondria  are  the  fpaces  on  each  fide 
of  this  ; the  umbilical  region  extends 
from  three  inches  or  fo  above  the  navel, 
to  the  fame  difiance  beneath  it;  and  all 
the  parts  between  this  and  the  pubes  are 


termed  the  Iiypogaflric  region. 

In  the  treatment  cf  wounds  in  the  ab- 
domen, a minute  acquaintance  with  the 
parts  contained  in  it,  and  of  their  rela- 
tive fituations  with  refped  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  divifions  or  regions  which  we 
have  juft  defcribed,  is  a point  of  the  ut- 
moft  importance.  We  fhall  here  give  a 
general  defcription  of  the  different  vif 
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cera:  a more  particular  knowledge  of 
them  is  belt  acquired  from  difiedlion. 

The  parts  contained  in  the  abdomen 
are,  the  ftomach  and  inteftines ; the  me- 
fentery,  omentum,  liver,  gall-bladder, 
and  duefts;  pancreas,  receptaculum  chyli, 
fpleen,  kidneys,  ureters,  and  upper  part 
of  the  urinary  bladder;  the  aorta,  vena- 
cava,  and  other  large  blood-veflels  and 
nerves. 

The  ftomach  is  a large  membranous 
bag,  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ab- 
domen immediately  below  the  dia- 
phragm : It  ftretches  from  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium,  where  the  mo  ft  capacious 
end  of  it  is  feated,  obliquely  acrofs  the 
epigaftrium,  and  terminates  before  it 
reaches  the  right  hypochondrium.  The 
ftomach  lias  two  openings  ; one  termed 
the  Superior  Orifice  or  Cardia,  where  the 
eefopliagus  terminates;  and  the  other  the 
Pylorus,  or  Inferior  Orifice,  Where  the 
duodenum,  the  firft  of  the  fmall  intef- 
tines,  begins.  The  cardia  lies  nearly 
oppofite  to  the  eleventh  vertebra  of  the 

back,. 
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back,  the  large  extremity  of  the  ftomach 
firetching  conftderably  to  the  left;  and 
the  pylorus  lies  fomewhat  lower,  and 
nearly  two  inches  to  the  right  of  the  ver- 
tebrae. It  is  proper,  however,  to  obferve, 
that  the  lituation  of  the  ftom&ch  and  of 
thefe  two  openings  is  confiderably  af- 
fe&ed  by  the  quantity  of  food  contained 
in  it : So  that  a wound  of  the  ftomach, 
when  it  is  full,  may  be  dire&ly  oppolite 
to  an  external  wound  in  the  teguments, 
and  yet  be  feveral  inches  lower  when  it 
is  empty. 

The  inteftines  commence,  as  we  have 
juft  obferved,  at  the  pylorus,  and  are  con- 
tinued by  many  turnings  or  convolutions 
to  the  anus.  This  canal  is  in  different 
parts  of  it  diftinguilhed  by  different 
names : The  upper  part  of  the  canal  is 
termed  the  Small  Inteftines;  and  the  un- 
der part  of  it  the  Larger,  from  the  dia- 
meter of  the  tube  being  larger  in  the  one 
than  in  the  other. 

Even  different  parts  of  thefe  great  di- 
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vifions  of  the  intedines  have  received! 
different  names : The  upper  part  of  the 
fmall  guts,.*.  extending  about  a foot  in 
length  from  the  pylorus,  is  termed  the 
Duodenum  : the  next  portion  of  the  ca- 
nal, from  being  commonly  found  empty,, 
is  termed  the  Jejunum.  This,  in  an  a- 
dult  of  full  growth,  is  fuppofed  in  ge- 
neral to  be  about  four  feet  and  a half 
in  length  : it  is  chiefly  fituated  in 

the  umbilical  region.  All  the  under 
part  of  the  fmaller  intedines  is  didin- 
guifbed  by  the  name  of  Ileum,  from  its, 
lying  almod  entirely  within  the  cavity 
formed  by  the  offa  ilea  on  oppofite  fidev 
of  the  abdomen.  After  making  feveral 
convolutions  from  one  fide  to  another,  it 
at  luff  terminates  in  the  caecum,  the  fffil 
of  the  great  intedines  fituated  under  the 
right  kidney.  From  the  caecum,  which 
is  a round  fliort  fac  with  a fmall  vermi- 
form procefs,  the  colon  originates  :J  This 
is  the  larged  of  all  the  intedines;  and  as' 
it  occupies  a condderable  part  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavity,  the  courfe  of  it  merits' 
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^particular  attention.  After  leaving  the 
right  kidney,  to  which  it  is  attached,  it 
rifes  and  paffes  under  the  liver  fo  as  to 
-be  in  contad  with  the  gall-bladder,  by 
which  it  is  tinged  of  a deep  yellow  : 
From  this  it  is  continued  in  the  form  of 
an  arch  over  the  duodenum  to  the  un- 
der part  of  the  ftomach  : and  palling  into 
the  left  hypochondrium,  it  is  there  at- 
tached to  the  lpleen  and  to  the  left  kid- 
ney. This  curvature  is  termed  the 
Great  Arch  of  the  Colon.  It  now  runs 
downward  and  backward  ; ■ and  again 
turning  up,  fo  as  to  form  the  figure  of  S, 
it  terminates  at  the  top  of  the  os  facrum 
m the  lafl  of  the  great  guts,  termed  the 
Redum,  from  its  running  nearly  in  a 
liraight  line  till  it  terminates  in  the 
rums. 

The  inteflines  being  very  pliable,  and  of 
a great  length,  they  have  neceflarily  much 
freedom  of  motion  j but  as  they  would 
be  apt  to  be  entangled  in  each  other, 
Feature  has  provided  a thin  membranous 
'web,  termed  the  Mefentery,  which  run- 
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ning  along  the  courfe  of  the  inteftinal 
tube,  ferves  to  conneCI  it  with  fuflicient 
firmncfs  to  the  vertebras.  The  mefen- 
tery  is  evidently  a production  of  the  pe- 
fitonaeum:  In  its  duplicature  there  are 
a number  of  fmall  glands,  which  often 
become  fo  enlarged  by  difeafe  as  to  be 
felt  outwardly  through  the  abdominal 
mufcles  y and  it  ferves  as  a fupport  to 
-the  la&eals,  blood-veiTels,  and  nerves,  of 
the  inteflines.  The  omentum  is  a fine 
thin  membrane,  which  comes  into  view 
on  laying  open  the  mufcles  of  the  abdo- 
men and  the  peritonaeum.  In  general,  it 
does  not  pafs  beneath^he  umbilicus : but 
in  corpulent  people,  when  it  is  much  fill- 
ed with  fat,  it  fometimes  defeends  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  belly ; and  in  cafes  of 
hernia,  it  is  frequently  met  with  in  the 
ferotum. 

This  membrane  is  evidently  intended 
^s  a protection  to  the  bowels  , to  afford 
them  an  additional  warmth ; and  proba- 
bly by  the  fit  which  it  contains  to  lubri- 
cate their  external  furfaces,  fo  as  to  ad- 
mit 
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mit  of  their  playing  with  more  freedom 
on  each  other. 

The  liver  is  a large  glandular  body, 
fituated  on  the  right  fide  immediately 
under  the  diaphragm : It  is  divided  into 
two  lobes ; one  termed  the  Great  and 
the  other  the  Small  Lobe.  The  great 
lobe  lies  in  the  right  hypochondrium, 
which  it  fills  almofl:  entirely  : it  refis  on 
the  right  kidney,  and  covers  a portion  of 
the  great  arch  of  the  colon  : a consider- 
able part  of  the  fmall  lobe  lies  in  the  epi- 
gaftrium ; the  refi:  of  it  pafies  over  the 
ftomach  towards  the  left  hypochon- 
drium. 

The  liver  is  of  a very  irregular  figure ; 
its  outer  Surface  is  arched,  corresponding 
to  the  figure  and  fize  of  the  arch  of  the 
diaphragm.  On  the  other  fide,  it  is  in  Some 
parts  fiat,  and  in  others  concave,  ac- 
cording to  the  figure  of  the  parts  with 
which  it  is  in  contact.  It  is  of  a consi- 
derable fize  and  thickiiefs  on  the  right 
fide } but  towards  the  left  its  thicknefs 
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decreafes  fo,  that,  at  laft  it  terminates  in 
a thin  edge. 

The  liver  is  kept  in  its  fituation  by  fe^ 
veral  ligaments  attached  to  the  dia- 
phragm and  contiguous  parts. 

The  gall-bladder  is  a pyriform  bag, 
feated  in  the  concave  fide  of  the  liver. 
The  bile,  after  being  fecreted  by  the  lr 
ver,  is  lodged  in  this  bag,  from  whence 
it  is  conveyed  into  the  inteftines  thro’ 
the  dudus  choledochus,  which  enters  the 
duodenum  by  piercing  its  coats  in  an  ob- 
lique direction,  about  five  inches  below 
the  pylorus. 

The  pancreas  is  a conglomerate  gland, 
lying  in  a tranfverfe  diredion  between 
the  liver  and  fpleen,  immediately  under 
the  ftomach.  The  liquor  fecreted  by 
this  gland  is  carried  into  the  duodenum 
by  a finajl  dud,  which  in  fome  cafes  termi- 
nates in  the  gut  itfelf,  and  in  others,  near  to 
the  extremity  of  the  dudus  choledochus. 

The  receptaculum  chyli  is  a final! 
membranous  bag,  through  which  the 
eliyie  paftes  from  the  inteftines  to  the 
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left  fubclavian  vein  by  means  of  the  tho- 
racic duct.  This  bag,  or  fac,  lies  upon 
the  firft  vertebra  of  the  loins,  a little  to 
the  right  of  the  aorta. 

The  fpleen  is  a large  fpongy  body, 
feated  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  be- 
tween the  ftomach  and  the  falfe  ribs,  un- 
der the  diaphragm,  and  immediately 
above  and  contiguous  to  the  left  kid- 
ney. 

In  Chap.  XI.  fe6t.  II.  we  gave  a de- 
fcription  of  the  kidneys,  ureters,  and 
bladder;  fo  that  at  prefent  we  need  not 
enter  upon  it.  But,  befides  the  feve- 
ral  vifcera  which  we  have  mentioned, 
the  aorta,  vena-cava,  and  the  large  blood- 
veflels  and  nerves  which  fupply  the 
bowels,  lie  all  within  the  abdominal  ca- 
vity. 

We  may  diftinguifh  wounds  of  the  ab- 
domen in  the  fame  manner  as  we  have 
done  wounds  of  the  thorax.  They  may 
either  be  confined  to  the  common  tegu- 
guments  and  mufcles,  or  they  may  pene- 
trate the  cavity  ; or  a penetrating  wound 
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may  be  complicated  with  wounds  of  one 
or  more  of  the  vifcera, 

5 2.  Of  Wounds  of  the  Teguments  and  Mufcles 
of  the  Abdomen. 

In  one  point  of  view,  wounds  of  the 
teguments  and  mufcles  of  the  abdomen 
do  not  merit  more  attention  than  fimilar 
injuries  in  other  parts  of  the  body;  but 
they  become  highly  important  from 
the  contiguity  of  the  abdominal  vifcera, 
and  from  the  danger  of  thefe  being  ul- 
timately injured  by  the  negleft  or  mif» 
management  of  the  external  wound. 

Our  firft  objedt  is  to  difcover,  Whether 
a wound  has  penetrated  the  abdomen  or 
not ; and  whether  any  of  the  vifcera  are 
injured.  When  the  wound  is  extenfive, 
and  any  portion  of  the  vifcera  protrudes, 
the  nature  of  the  injury  is  evident;  but 
in  fmaller  wounds  where  no  part  of  the 
bowels  appear,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
judge  whether  they  penetrate  the  abdo- 
men or  not.  In  general,  however,  this 
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point  may  be  determined  by  attention  to 
the  following  circumftances  : By  a pro- 
per examinati  on  with  the  fingers  or  probe, 
after  putting  the  patient  as  nearly  as 
poftibie  into  the  pofture  in  which  he  re- 
ceived the  wound  ; by  the  form  and  fize 
of  the  inftrument,  the  depth  to  which  it 
run,  and  the  diredion  it  appeared  to 
take;  by  the  quantity  of  blood  difehar- 
ged  at  the  wound  being  confiderable  or 
not;  by  the  Bate  of  the  pulfe  and  other 
attending  fymptoms;  and  by  the  dif- 
charge  of  feces,  bile,  or  any  other  of  the 
abdominal  fecretions. 

When  the  wound  is  of  fuch  a fize  as  to 
admit  the  finger,  we.  may  always  deter- 
mine with  certainty  whether  it  reaches 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  or  not ; as 
in  this  cafe  the  finger  will  come  into 
contad  with  the  vifeera : but  probes 
fhould  be  ufed  with  much  caution  ; and 
unlefs  the  inftrument  pafles  eafily  in, 
without  force,  in  a dired  line,  and  to 
fuch  a depth  as  to  convince  us  that  it  has 
reached  the  cavity,  little  or  no  depend- 
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cncc  fhould  be  placed  upon  it : For  the 
parts  here  are  fo  foft,  and  of  fuch  a yield- 
ing nature,  that  a probe  with  very  little 
force  will  pafs  among  them  almoft  in 
every  direction  to  a conliderable  depth. 
It  is  fcarcely  nec^ffary  to  obferve,  that  it 
is  particularly  proper,  in  every  inquiry 
©f  this  kind,  to  put  the  patient  as  nearly 
as  poflible  into  that  pofture  in  which  he 
received  the  wound.  And  the  loofe  tex- 
ture of  the  parts  fhould  prevent  us  from 
ufing  injedions,  as  is  frequently  done 
with  a view  to  determine  this  queftion. 
In  wounds  of  the  thorax,  where  the  parts 
are  firmer  and  more  intimately  connec- 
ted, injections  mayTbe  ufed  for  this  pur- 
pofe  more  fafely ; but  in  the  abdomen 
they  are  apt  to  fpread  among  the  muf. 
cles  and  cellular  fubftance,  by  which  the 
tell  is  rendered  uncertain,  at  the  fame 
time  that  mifchief  is  apt  to  enfue  from 
the  pain  and  inflammation  which  are  in- 
duced. , 

The  depth  to  which  the  inflrument 
has  paTed,  or  the  dire&ion  which  it 
took,  cannot  be  often  ascertained;  but 
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when  this  information  can  be  obtained^ 
it  will  aflift  us  in  judging  of  the  nature 
of  the  wound.  By  comparing  the  fize  of 
the  external  opening  with  the  fize  of  the 
inftrument,  we  may  be  led  to  determine 
the  depth  to  which  it  has  palfed. 

When  the  quantity  of  blood  difehar- 
ged  from  a wound  in  the  abdomen  is 
confiderable,  we  may  conclude  almoft 
with  certainty,  that  fome  of  the  large 
internal  veflels  have  been  injured  5 for 
excepting  the  epigaflric  artery,  which 
runs  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen 
in  the  courfe  of  the  redlus  mufcle,  none 
of  the  teguments  or  mufcles  of  thefc 
parts  have  arteries  of  iuch  a fize  as  to 
afford  much  blood.  It  is  proper,  howe- 
ver to  obferve,  that  even  the  largefl  ar- 
tery in  the  abdomen  may  be  wounded 
without  any  blood  being  difeharged  ex- 
ternally ; for  if  the  outward  opening  be 
not  confiderable,  and  efpecially  if  the 
wound  runs  in  an  oblique  direction,  the 
blood,  inflead  of  being  evacuated  at  the 
opening,  will  be  extravafated  into  the 
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cavity  of  the  belly,  where  large  quan- 
tities of  it  may  be  collected,  even  with- 
out any  remarkable  degree  of  tendon  ta- 
king place. 

In  fuch  cafes,  however,  we  are  fooil 
led  to  fufpedjt  what  has  happened  by  the 
fymptoms  which  enfue.  The  patient 
complains  of  debility  and  faintnefs  ; his 
pulfe  becomes  low  ; he  is  feized  with 
cold  fweats  y and  if  the  difcharge  of 
blood  be  not  flopped,  every  other  fymp- 
tom  of  approaching  death  foon  make 
their  appearance. 

It  fometimes  happens  again  that 
we  are  at  once  rendered  certain  that  a 
wound  has  penetrated  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  by  the  difcharge  of  feces ; of 
bile  ; of  the  pancreatic  juice,  or  even  of 
chyle  : and  in  fome  cafes,  the  fame  cer- 
tainty is  obtained  by  large  quantities  of 
blood  being  thrown  up  from  the  flo- 
mach  or  difcharged  by  the  re&um.  U- 
rine  may  be  difcharged  by  a wound 
which  does  not  penetrate  the  belly; 
for  the  kidneys  and  ureters  may  with 
i pro- 
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propriety  be  faid  to  li£  behind  the  peri- 
tonaeum, as  well  as  a confiderable  por- 
tion of  the  bladder ; but  they  are  in  ge- 
neral to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
with  penetratingwounds  in  the  abdomen. 

When,  again,  none  of  thefe  fymptoms 
take  place  ; when  neither  the  finger  nor 
probe  can  be  eafily  introduced ; when 
there  is  no  difcharge  from  the  wound 
that  leads  to  fufped  the  vifcera  to  be 
wounded;  when  the  pulfe  remains  na- 
tural ; and  when  the  pain  is  moderate ; 
there  will  be  much  caufe  to  hope  that  it 
has  not  palled  to  a greater  depth  than 
the  common  teguments  or  mufcles. 

In  the  treatment  of  thefe  wounds,  we 
are  to  be  entirely  dire&ed  by  the  depth 
to  which  they  penetrate,  and  by  the 
fymptoms  which  take  place. 

When  it  is  dilcovered  that  a wound 
in  the  abdomen  does  not  run  deeper  than 
the  common  teguments  or  mufcles,  if 
none  of  thefe  parts  have  been  removed, 
we  will  feldom  meet  with  any  fymptoms 
of  importance,  at  lead  where  the  habit 
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of  bddy  is  good,* except  where  they  are 

the  confequence  of  negled  or  mifna- 

nagement.  Our  views  here  mould  be 

nearly  the  fame  with  what  we  have  acf- 
•/ 

vifed  in  wounds  of  the  thorax.  The 
principal  objed  is  to  prevent  inflamma- 
tion and  the  lodgment  of  matter : which 
is  done  by  blood-letting;  a low  diet ; 
the  ufe  of  laxatives  ; reft  of  body ; and 
proper  attention  to  the  wound.  But  for 
a more  particular  detail  of  the  proper 
treatment  of  fuch  a wound,  we  fhall  re- 
fer to  the  lad  fedion. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  that 
Wounds  in  the  boundaries  of  the  abdo- 
men,  in  one  circumftance,  differ  mate- 
rially from  fimilar  injuries  of  the  thorax. 
As  the  mufcles  and  other  foft  parts  of 
the  ched  are  every  where  fupported  by 
bone,  the  lungs  and  other  vifcera  con- 
tained in  the  bread  do  not  readily  puih 
out  at  the  wound ; but  as  the  coverings 
of  the  abdomen  are  of  a foft  yielding 
nature,  having  anteriorly  no  bone  to 
fupport  them,  and  many  of  the  contain- 
2 ed 
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ed  parts  having  no  very  clofe  attach- 
ments, they  are  apt  to  pufh  forward 
and  protrude  wherever  any  unufual  de- 
gree of  weaknefs  occurs.  In  all  wounds 
therefore  of  the  abdomen,  even  where 
they  do  not  penetrate,  fome  caution  is 
neceffary  from  this  conlideration  alone; 
and  more  efpecially  fo  when  any  portion 
of  the  teguments  or  mufcles  has  been 
removed.  The  patient  fhould  be  kept  as 
tnuch  as  poffible  in  a horizontal  pollute 
during  the  whole  cure  : and  when  he  at- 
tempts to  fit  or  walk,  the  weakened  parts 
fhould  be  fupported  by  a proper  com- 
prefs,  and  a firm,  fomewhat  elaflic,  ban- 
dage of  flannel  pafled  two  or  three  times 
round  the  body  ; a caution  which  ought 
to  be  perfifted  in  for  a confiderable  time 
after  the  cure  of  the  fore  is  completed. 
By  want  of  attention  to  this  point,  very 
troublefome  cafes  of  herniae  have  occur- 
red, which  with  eafe  might  have  been 
prevented. 
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§ 3.  Of  Wounds  which  penetrate  the  Cavity  of  the 
Abdomen , but  which  do  not  injure  any  of  the 
contained  parts. 

Although  an  inftrument  may  have 
penetrated  to  a confiderable  depth,  we 
have  much  reafon  to  hope  that  none  of 
the  vifeera  are  wounded,  as  long  as  the 
abdomen  remains  free  from  much  pain 
and  tendon,  the  pulfe  foft,  and  the  /kin 
of  a natural  heat  : But  even  in  this  hate 
of  fuch  a wound,  we  are  not  to  conclude 
that  there  is  no  hazard ; for  it  often 
happens,  that  wounds  in  thefe  parts,  which 
at  drft  exhibit  no  appearance  of  danger, 
at  laft  terminate  fatally. 

It  is  proper  however  to  obferve,  that 
this  may  often  be  traced  as  an  e/fed  of 
improper  management,  and  that  practi- 
tioners have  it  frequently  in  their  power 
to  prevent  it : For  although  fome  in- 
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fiances  will  occur  of  wounds  of  this  kind 
ending  fatally,  where  no  fymptoms  ap- 
peared of  the  vifcera  being  wounded, 
and  wdiere  after  death  no  immediate  in- 
jury was  found  to  be  done  to  them,  yet 
this  w ill  not  ufually  happen  in  fuch  wounds 
that  are  properly  treated  from  the  frit. 

The  danger  which  occurs  here  arifes 
chiefly  from  two  caufes  : from  the  accefs 
of  air  to  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  by 
which  the  different  vifcera  are  apt  to 
become  inflamed ; and  from  the  fubfe- 
quent  formation  of  matter,  which,  not 
finding  an  opening,  will  neceflarily  col- 
lect within  the  peritoneum. 

In  every  wound  therefore  of  this  kind, 
after  fecuring  any  blood-veflel  of  the  te- 
guments or  mufcles  that  may  have  been 
cut,  and  which  we  fliould  always  do  by 
ligature  immediately  on  its  being  difco- 
vered,  our  next  objed  fliould  be  to  pre- 
vent, with  as  much  certainty  as  poflible, 
all  manner  of  accefs  to  the  air.  In  fmall 
wounds  of  thefe  parts,  this  will  be  done 
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withmoAeafe  and  certainty  merely  by  the 
lips  of  the  cut  being  drawn  together,  and 
fecured  with  feveral  plies  of  adheflve  pla- 
iner : and  as  a farther  fecurity,  a comprefs 
and  flannel  roller, fuch  aswe  have  mention- 
ed above,  may  be  put  over  the  whole  : 
The  fame  precautions  with  refpedt  to 
blood-letting ; a Ariel  antiphlogiAic  re- 
gimen, and  reA  of  body,  which  we  re- 
commended in  more  fuperficial  wounds 
of  the  abdomen,  fliould  be  here  careful- 
ly obferved  where  the  danger  is  more 
conflderable. 

By  this  management  thefe  wounds^ 
when  fmall,  will  often  heal  by  the  firA 
intention  ; but  when  they  continue  open 
for. feme  time,  they  fliould  be  drefled  as 
feldom  as  poflible,  and  the  drefling  fliould 
be  renewed  with  as  much  expedition  as 
the  nature  of  the  cafe  will  admit,  fo  that 
the  unneceflary  admiflion  of  air  may  be 
avoided  as  much  as  poflible* 

It  will  fometimes  happen,  however, 
even  that  the  mo  A exadt  attention  will 
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not  prevent  the  acceflion  of  bad  fymp^ 
toms : At  firfl:  they  will  mold  readily  be 
of  the  inflammatory  kind,  which  will  be 
removed  by  farther  evacuations  of  blood 
and  attention  to  the  other  circumftances 
we  have  enumerated ; or  they  will  prove 
fatal,  by  ending  in  mortification ; or 
they  may  terminate,  as  we  have  mention- 
ed above,  in  the  formation  of  matter. 
It  is  this  laft  occurrence  which  we  have 
now  to  advert  to. 

In  fuch  circumflances,  we  would  ad- 
vife  an  opening  to  be  made  in  any  other 
part  of  the  bodypmmediately  for  the  dif- 
cliarge  of  the  matter  ; But  in  thefe  de- 
pofitions  in  the  abdomen,  we  can  never 
difcover  with  certainty,  whether  any 
collection  has  taken  plexe  or  not,  till  it 
has  continued  for  a confiderable  time: 
for  the  matter  here  lies  fo  deep,  that  a 
iinall  quantity  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  ; 
nor  would  it  be  proper  for  the  difcharge 
of  a finall  quantity  of  matter  to  incur 
that  danger  which  always  attends  the 
free  admilfion  of  air  to  the  abdomen; 
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and  in  fmall  collections  this  could  not 
be  avoided,  as  there  would  be  a neceffity 
of  opening  them  in  a flow  gradual  mam 
ner  with  a fcalpel,  as  in  fuch  cafes  the 
trocar  could  not  be  plunged  in  without 
much  rifk  of  hurting  the  vifcera.  In- 
flead  of  fuch  an  attempt,  therefore,  we 
fliould  do  nothing  as  long  as  the  quanti- 
ty of'  matter  continues  moderate,  and 
while  no  bad  fymptoms  have  yet  taken 
place.  Indeed  this  is  a good  general  rule  in 
all  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  never  to  in- 
quire with  much  anxiety  either  for  col- 
lections of  matter,  or  for  fuch  parts  as. 
from  the  nature  of  the  wound  there 
might  be  caufe  to  fufpeCt  fliould  be  inju- 
red, till  the  appearance  of  fymptoms  ren- 
ders it  probable  that  the  one  or  the  other 
has  taken  place  : for  by  much  handling 
we  often  do  mifchief ; while  frequently 
no  danger  enfues  from  wounds  which  at 
firft  were  attended  with  very  alarming 
fymptoms.  Nay  we  know,  that  in  dif- 
ferent inftance's  a perfon  has  been  run 
through  the  body  with  a fmall  fvvord 

with- 
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without  any  of  the  vifcera  being  injured, 
and  the  patient  has  done  well  without 
any  bad  fymptom  taking  place.  And  we 
likewife  know,  that  violentiinflammation 

' V A t . 

will  fometimes  terminate  favourably 
without  the  formation  of  mattery  and 
even  when  matter  is  formed,  that  it  will 
fometimes  be  carried  off  by  abforption, 
io  as  to  leave  no  veftige  of  its  having 
ever  exifted.  It  is  the  aaual  prefence 
therefore  of  bad  fymptoms  produced  by 
fuch  colleaions  of  matter,  or  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  becoming  fo  confiderable 
as  to  prove  inconvenient  to  the  patient, 
that  fhould  indicate  the  propriety  of  ma- 
king an  opening  for  difcharging  it : But 
as  foon  as  we  find  this  to  be  the  cafe,  we 
fhould  not  hefitate  ; and  whenever  there 
is  fuch  a quantity  collected  as  to  admit 
of  the  trocar  being  employed,  we  may 
draw  it  off  with  eafe  and  fafety : For  by 
inlerting  the  inflrument  in  an  oblique 
direction,  no  air  will  be  admitted;  by. 
which  the  only  rlfk  which  attends  thisope- : 
non  will  be  avoided.  I have  been  the 
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more  particular  upon  this  fubjedt,  from 
having  obferved  two  cafes  of  this  kind 
terminate  fatally  where  there  was  not 
previoufly  any  appearance  of  danger. 
As  it  was  evident  in  both  cafes  that  mat- 
ter was  collected,  it  was  determined  to 
difcharge  it ; and  as  it  was  fuppofed  to 
be  feated  either  in  a particular  cyft,  or 
in  the  fubflance  of  the  mufcles,  and  not 
in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  it  was  done 
by  making  a fmall  opening  into  it  with 
a fcalpei.  But  in  both,  the  moft  violent 
fymptoms  of  inflammation  occurred  in 
the  courfe  of  the  f rfi  two  days  ; and  the 
patients  foon  died.  Arid  I conclude  that 
it  was  by  the  free  admiflirin  of  air  to  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  that  thefe  fymp- 
toms were  induced : for  after  death  the 
matter  was  found  to  be  lodged  in  that 
cavity  ; and  I have  fince  that  time,  in 
two  fimilar  cafes,  drawn  large  quantities 
of  purulent  matter  off  with  a trocar, 
where  it  was  evidently  feated  in  the  ab- 
domen, without  any  bad  confequences 
cri  filing. 

In 
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In  drawing  off  matter  from  the  abdo- 
men, the  fame  precautions  are  neceffary 
in  doing  it  that  are  now  fo  univerfally 
admitted  in  difcharging  ferum  by  the 
ufual  operation  of  the  paracentefis.  But 
as  we  gave  a particular  account  of  this 
in  Volume  II.  Chapter  XXI.  we  muft 
now  refer  to  what  was  then  faid  upon  it. 

Penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen 
may  prove  dangerous  from  another  caufe. 
Confiderable  portions  of  the  bowels  are 
fometimes  protruded,  without  any  other 
injury  being  done  to  them;  and  this  may 
be  productive  of  fatal  confequences. 

The  moil  certain  method  of  prevent- 
ing danger  in  every  cafe  of  this  kind,  is 
to  return  the  protruded  parts  as  quickly 
into  the  belly  as  can  be  done  with  pro- 
priety. Almoft  every  writer  upon  this  fub- 
jeCt  delires  us  in  the  firft  place  to  foment 
them  with  warm  emollient  deco&ions,  or 
to  cover  them  for  fome  time  with  the 
web  or  omentum  of  fome  new-killed  ani- 
mal : but  they  do  not  recoiled,  that  du- 
ring the  time  loll  in  making  thefe  prepar- 
ations, 
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rations,  the  protruded  parts  will  proba- 
bly fufFer  more  than  can  be  gained  by 
the  application  of  them;  and  that  the 
moft  natural,  as  well  as  the  moll  proper 
fomentation  for  them,  is  the  heat  and 
moifture  of  the  patient’s  belly.  In  re- 
commending thefe  applications,  it  is  faid, 
that  they  not  only  remove  the  dry  parch- 
ed ftate  of  the  parts  which  expofure  to 
the  air  is  apt  to  induce ; but  by  means 
of  them  we  are  enabled  to  judge  with 
more  certainty  whether  or  not  they  are 
in  a ftate  that  admits  of  their  being  re- 
turned with  fafety : for  it  is  alleged, 
even  by  fome  writers  of  reputation,  that 
parts  which  are  apparently  in  a ftate  of 
incipient  gangrene,  and  w hich  otherwife 
we  might  be  afraid  of  puihing  into  the 
abdomen,  may,  by  a proper  ufe  of  thefe 
fomentations,  be  fo  far  recovered  as  tQ 
render  it  highly  proper  to  return  them. 

But  although  this  opinion  has  been 
very  generally  received,  and  the  prac- 
tice followed  which  it  inculcates,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  fo  fraught  with  im- 
. propriety 
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propriety  and  danger,  that  I cannot  pafs 
it  over  without  mentioning  in  the  flrong- 
eft  manner  the  idea  I entertain  of  it. 
Much  mifehief  may  be  produced  by  it, 
and  I fee  no  advantage  that  can  accrue 
from  it. 

By  many  it  is  faid,  that  no  part  of 
the  inteftines  fhould  be  returned  into 
the  abdomen  that  have  once  acquired 
any  tendency  to  gangrene,  on  account 
of  the  rifk  of  the  feces  bur  fling  into 
the  belly,  by  which  the  patient  would 
neceffarily  die.  Wherever  there  is  a 
certainty  of  fuch  an  occurrence,  by  the 
parts  being  a&ually  in  a ftate  of  gan- 
grene, to  return  them  to  the  abdomen 
would  no  doubt  be  highly  improper,  as 
it  would  be  depriving  the  patient  of  the 
only  chance  which  he  can  have  of  a re- 
covery, that  of  fecuring  the  ends  of  the 
found  parts  of  the  gut  at  the  mouth 
of  the  wound,  by  which  there  may  be 
iome  pofiibility  of  their  uniting  after- 
wards, as  has  happened  in  different  in- 
$?,ncesj  and  by  which  he  will  at  leaf! 

be 
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be  certain  of  having  at  all  times  a free 
difcharge  for  the  feces.  But  although 
in  this  fituation  the  practice  we  allude  to 
is  to  be  confidered  as  highly  proper,  yet 
when  gangrene  has  not  actually  taken* 
place,  as  there  will  Bill  be  fome  caufe  toi 
hope  that  the  natural  heat  of  the  belly- 
may  prevent  it,  the  parts  fhould  be  in- 
ftantly  returned. 

When  parts  protruded  from  the  abdo- 
men are  covered  with  fand,  dull,  or  any 
other  extraneous  matter,  it  will  no  doubt, 
be  proper  to  clear  them  of  it  before 
they  are  replaced  ; and  with  this  view,, 
bathing  them  in  warm  milk,  or  in  milk; 
and  water,  may  anfwer  better  than  any 
other  method.  But  this  is  perhaps  the 
only  caufe  that  can  render  the  practice 
necefiary. 

. Some  addrefs  is  necefiary  in  returning 
any  part  of  the  inteftines  which  have: 
been  protruded  in  the  eafieft  manner. 
The  patient  fhould  be  put  into  that  po- 
flure  which  will  mo  ft  effectually  relax 
the  parts  in  which  the  wound  is  feated,, 
3 ^ ithi 
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with  his  head  and  cheft  fomewhat  lower 
than  the  abdomen  and  buttocks,  To  that  the 
weight  of  the  bowels  may  have  fome  ef- 
fect in  dragging  in  the  protruded  parts. 
When  in  this  fituation,  the  furgeon  ha- 
ving his  fingers  dipped  in  warm  oil,  or 
covered  with  foft  oiled  linen,  fhould  en- 
deavour to  replace  the  parts  by  begin- 
ning his  preflure  at  one  of  the  ends  of 
the  gut,  and  continuing  it  along  the 
doubling  or  curvature  to  the  other.  In 
this  manner  any  portion  of  the  bowels 
will  be  eafily  replaced  without  any  far- 
ther enlargement  of  the  wound,  when 
the  opening  is  not  very  fmall : And  when 
any  part  of  the  omentum,  or  any  others 
of  the  vifcera,  are  protruded,  there  will 
be  ftill  lefs  difficulty  in  returning  them. 
But  confiderable  parts  of  the  inteftines 
are  frequently  pufhed  out  at  fuch  fmall 
p matures,  that  they  cannot  be  returned 
but  with  much  more  preflure  than  fhould 
ever  be  applied  to  them.  In  this  cafe, 
our  object  will  be  jnore  eafily  accom- 
plifhed,  and  with  lefs  hazard  to  the  pa- 
tient, 
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tient,  by  enlarging  the  opening,  than  by 
the  application  of  fo  much  force  as  is  ge- 
nerally required  in  pulhing  any  confider- 
able  portion  of  gut  through  a fmall  aper- 
ture. Some  dexterity,  however,  is  ne- 
ceflary  in  enlarging  an  opening  in  this 
fituation.  When  the  aperture  is  of  fuch 
a fize  as  to  admit  the  finger  of  the  fur- 
geon,  it  may  be  done  with  eafe  and  fafe- 
ty  : but  in  fome  cafes  it  is  fo  complete- 
ly filled  With  the  parts  which  pafs  thro* 
it,  that  this  is  impra&icable.  In  this  fi- 
tuation,  we  are  advifed  by  authors  to  in- 
fert  a director  between  the  bowels  and 
the  parts  to  be  divided,  and  to  enlarge 
the  opening  by  cutting  upon  it  either 
with  a fcalpel  or  biftoury.  This,  how- 
ever, mull  be  attended  with  much  ha- 
zard ; for  we  can  never  diftinguifh  with 
certainty  whether  fome  plies  of  the  bow- 
els be  elevated  by  the  dire&or  or  not,  as 
this  will  fometimes  happen  notwithftand- 
ing  all  our  care  to  prevent  it.  Inftead 
of  following  this  method,  I have  in  dif- 
ferent cafes  enlarged  the  opening,  by 

making 
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making  an  incifion  through  the  integu- 
ments and  mufcles  with  a fcalpel,  in  the 
fame  gradual  manner  that  we  operate  in 
cafes  of  hernia ; taking  care,  as  foon  as 
the  peritoneum  is  laid  bare,  to  introduce 
the  end  of  a probe-pointed  biftoury  be- 
tween it  and  the  gut,  and  dividing  it  as 
far  as  may  be  neceflary,  which  now  may 
be  done  with  entire  fafety.  If  in  this 
manner  the  opening  be  enlarged  fo  as  to 
receive  the  point  of  the  finger,  it  may 
afterwards  be  increafed  at  pleafure,  by 
inferting  the  finger  fo  as  to  ad  as  a con- 
dudor  for  a bifioury  or  fcalpel : But  till 
it  can  be  done  in  this  way,  no  cutting 
inftrurnent  Ihould  ever  be  pafled  into  the 
abdomen  ; for  although  much  ingenuity 
has  been  fhown  in  the  invention  of  in- 
ftruments  with  wings  to  proted  the 
bowels  in  this  part  of  the  operation,  yet 
none  of  them  anfwer  any  other  purpofe 
than  to  render  the  bufmefs  more  com- 
plex. 

In  enlarging  a wound  in  this  fituation, 
it  fiiould  be  done  as  much  as  polfible  in 
3 the 
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the  direction  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of 
the  parts  ; and,  for  an  obvious  reafon,  , 
the  incifion  {hould  commence  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wound,  and  be  carried  down- 
wards, and  not  at  the  top. 

We  may  thus  enlarge  the  opening  to 
any  neceflary  extent,  always  taking  care 
not  to  make  it  larger  than  the  nature  of 
the  cafe  may  require.  And  this  being  ac- 
compliihed,  the  protruded  parts  {hould 
be  replaced  with  as  much  expedition  as 
pofilble  in  the  manner  we  have  advifed* 
In  returning  bowels  to  the  abdomen,  it 
has  fometimes  happened,  through  confu- 
fion  or  miftake  in  the  operator,  that  they 
have  been  puihed  in  between  the  layers 
of  the  abdominal  mufcles.  This  {hould 
be  guarded  againfi:  with  the  utmoft  at- 
tention ; for  when  left  in  this  fituation, 
the  patient  will  be  nearly  in  the  fame 
danger  as  at  firft.  Indeed  this  will  be 
the  cafe  if  they  be  not  placed  altogether 
within  the  peritonaeum. 

The  accident  we  allude  to  may  hap- 
pen in  any  part  of  the  belly,  when  a 
furgeon  is  not  fufficiently  accurate  and 
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attentive  : but  it  is  molt  likely  to  occur 
in  wounds  that  pafs  through  either  of 
the  redi  mufcles,  owing  to  the  fheaths 
of  thefe  mufcles  being  particularly  loofe 
and  flaccid  ; and  it  will  more  readily 
happen  in  corpulent  people  than  in  o- 
thers,  owing  to  the  great  depth  of  fat 
and  cellular  fubftance  which,  in  fubjeds 
of  this  defcription,  lie  above  and  between 
the  different  mufcles  of  the  abdomen. 

In  dead  of  enlarging  the  opening  in 
the  abdomen,  it  has  been  propoled 
to  difcharge  the  air  contained  in  the 
protruded  portion  of  the  bowels  by 
making  holes  in  it  with  a needle,  by 
Which  the  bulk  of  it  may  be  fo  much 
diminilhed  as  to  admit  of  its  being  ea- 
flly  replaced  at  the  fame  opening,  As 
this  has  been  mentioned  by  writers 
of  experience,  I think  it  right  to  lpeak 
of  it ; but  it  is  chiefly  with  a view 
to  caution  the  younger  part  of  the 
profeflion  againfl;  it.  It  may  indeed 
be  done  with  more  eafe  to  the  opera- 
tor ; but  this  appears  to  be  the  only  ar- 
Vol.’V.  S gument 
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©intent  in  its  favour : For  although 

o 

fome  may  have  recovered  on  whom  it 
has  been  pra&ifed,  yet  furelv  the  fmall- 
efl  opening  made  into  the  gut  mull  be 
attended  with  much  more  danger  than 
can  probably  arife  from  the  external 
opening  in  the  teguments  and  mulcles 
being  fomewhat  enlarged;  And  behdes* 
in  reducing  protruded  bowels,  however 
di  bended  they  may  be  with  air,  wTe  may 
often  render  them  perfectly  flaccid  by 
prefling  the  air  contained  in  them  into 
that  part  which  remains  in  the  abdomen. 
And  if  this  be  cautioufly  done,  it  may  at 
all  times  be  attempted  with  lafety.  In- 
deed no  trial  ihould  ever  be  made  for  the 
reduction  of  a portion  oi  mteftmc  tnat 
is  much  inflated,  till  we  have  endeavour- 
ed in  this  manner  to  reduce  the  fize  of 
it. 

After  the  bowels  are  replaced,  our 
next  object  is  to  preferve  them  in  their 
Situation  till  the  wound  is  fo  firmly  con- 
folidated  as  to  prevent  them  from  falling 
out.  When  the  opening  is  fmall,  this 

may 
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may  be  effedtually  done  by  laying  the 
patient  in  a proper  pofturc,  with  his 
head  and  buttocks  elevated  ; by  prevent- 
ing coftivenefs  ; and  by  a firm  roller  of 
flannel  palled  feveral  times  round  the 
body,  fo  as  to  fupport  th.e  injured  parts 
till  they  are  united.  But  in  extenfive 
wounds  of  the  abdomen,  it  is  found,  e- 
Ven  when  they  are  treated  with  every 
poflible  attention,  that  it  is  difficult,  and 
in  lome  cafes  impofiible,  to  prevent  the 
bowels  from  prolapfing  by  the  ordinary 
dreflings  and  bandages.  In  fuch  cafes* 
we  are  under  the  neceflity  of  drawing 
the  fides  of  the  wound  together  by  fu- 
tures; an  operation  commonly  termed 
Gaftroraphy. 

Various  methods  have  been  prcpofed 
for  making  this  future  5 but  the  common 
interrupted  future,  or  the  quilled  future* 
which  is  merely  a variety  of  the  other* 
anfwers  the  purpofe  better  than  any  of 
them.  Much  care  and  attention,  howe- 
ver, is  neceflary  in  palling  it,  particular- 
ly in  avoiding  the  bowels,  which  every 
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■where  lie  contiguous  to  the  parts  to  be 
united. 

The  furgcon  being  provided  with  a 
number  of  broad  fiat  ligatures,  fufficient 
for  the  extent  of  the  wound,  and  of  a 
firength  that  will  retain  the  parts  toge- 
ther, each  ligature"  fir ould  be  armed  with 
two  large  curved  needles,  one  towards 
each  end  ; and  the  patient  being  laid  in 
a pofiure  that  is  mofi  eafy  for  himfeif, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  relaxes  the  inju- 
red parts  mofi;  effectually,  the  furgeorr 
fiiouid  now  infert  the  fore-finger  of  his 
left  hand  into  the  wound,  and  being  fere 
that  it  is  in  contact  with  the  peritonae- 
um, without  any  of  the  bowels  lying  be- 
tween them,  he  fhouid  now  pafs  the  point 
of  one  of  the  needles  along  his  finger  to 
the  difiance  of  an  inch  at  leaft  from  the 
edge  of  the  wound  ; and  having  lecured 
the  other  end  of  it  with  the  thumb  and 
palm  of  his  hand,  he  mull;  now  pufii  it 
outward,  fo  as  to  make  it  pierce  the  fkin 
at  a fimilar  difiance  from  the  external 
wound  in  the  teguments.  In  this  Ire 
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-will  be  much  afllfted  by  prefling  the 
mufcles  and  lkin  down  upon  the  needle 
'with  his  right  hand  : and  one  of  the 
needles  being  palled,  the  other  mult  in 
like  manner,  be  pulhed  through  the  op- 
polite  fide  of  the  wound,  by  carrying  it 
alfo  from  within  outward.  It  might  in- 
deed be  done  by  entering  the  needle  out- 
wardly, and  carrying  it  in  upon  the  lin- 
ger : but  we  could  not  in  this  manner 
avoid  the  bowels  with  fuch  certainty  ; a 
point  of  the  utmoft  importance,  and  re- 
quiring the  nice#  attention. 

The  firft  needles  Ihould  be  palled  with- 
in half  an  inch  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
opening  ; and  the  others  Ihould  be  con- 
tinued to  within  an  equal  diltance  of  the 
bottom,  at  the  diltance  of  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  from  each  other  } for  as  the 
retraction  of  parts  divided  in  this  man- 
ner is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  other 
occurrence,  it  ought  in  a particular  man- 
ner to  be  guarded  again!!.  The  liga- 
tures being  all  inferred,  the  parts  Ihould 
npw  be  fupported  by  an  ainfiant  \ and  a 
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proper  knot  being  tied  upon  each  of 
them,  the  whole  extent  of  the  wound 
fhould  be  covered  with  a pledgit  of  lint 
fpread  with  any  un&uous  fubftance,  for 
preventing  accefs  to  the  air.  After  this, 
the  parts  fhould  be  fupported  with  a roll- 
er : The  patient  fhould  now  be  put  to 
bed,  and  fhould  be  treated  in  the  manner 
we  have  dire&ed  above,  with  blood-let- 
ting, and  a low  regimen,  in  proportion 
to  the  violence  of  the  lymptoms  which 
fupervene. 

In  performing  this  operation,  I have 
fald  that  the  ligatures  fhould  be  conti- 
nued to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wound  j which  is  contrary  to 
the  ufual  pra&ice.  In  general  an  open- 
ing is  left  beneath,  with  a view  to  dif- 
cliarge  any  matter  that  may  form  in  the 
courfe  of  the  cure  5 but  there  is  no  fuffi- 
cient  reafon  for  doing  fo.  In  (lead  ot 

proving  ferviceable,  it  is  probable  that 
it  muft  often  do  harm,  by  giving  free 
accefs  to  the  air,  which  in  every  wound 
of  the  abdomen  fhould  be  particm 
layly  guarded  agapiif.  The  opening 
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could  not  be  preferred  without  the  affift- 
mice  of  a tent,  by  which  much  irritation 
and  pain  might  be  induced  : nor  would 
it  ever  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  difcharging 
the  matter,  excepting  it  be  accidentally 
lituated  near  to  the  under  part  of  the  ab- 
domen. I am  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
whole  extent  of  the  wound  fhould  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner ; and  if  mat- 
ter fhould  afterwards  form,  that  it  will 
be  better  to  truft  to  its  being  abforbed, 
or  even  evacuated  by  the  trocar  in  the 
manner  we  have  already  mentioned,  than 
to  truft  to  this  precarious  method  of 
treatment. 

When  any  practitioner  prefers  what  is 
ufually  termed  the  Quilled  Suture,  the 
one  we  have  defcribed  may  be  ealily  con- 
verted into  it,  by  introducing  each  of 
the  ligatures  double.  After  all  the  liga- 
tures are  paired,  a fmall  roll  of  plafter, 
or  a piece  of  a large  bougie,  fhould  be 
palled  through  the  different  loops,  which 
ought  all  to  be  on  one  fide  of  the  wound  % 
^md  a fimilar  roll  being  placed  on  the 
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oppofite  fide  between  each  of  the  liga- 
tures, they  muft  now  be  tied  upon  it 
with  running  or  bow  knots,  of  fuch  a 
tightnefs  as  may  appear  to  be  neceffary 
care  being  taken  during  this  part  of  the 
operation  to  have  the  hdes  of  the  wound 
properly  fupported  by  an  affijftant. 

If  the  parts  are  properly  and  equally 
drawn  together,  we  will  feldom  find  it 
necefiary  to  remove  the  ligatures  till  the 
parts  are  united  ; which  they  will  always 
be  in  fix  or  feven  days,  if  they  have  been 
kept  in  clofe  contact,  and  if  no  unufual 
caufe  has  occurred  to  prevent  it.  But 
when  the  ligatures  give  much  pain,  and 
efpecially  when  the  patient  complains  of 
much  tenlion  over  the  abdomen,  the 
knots  fhould  always  be  untied  and  kept 
perfectly  loofe,  till  by  blood-letting,  fo- 
mentations, and  gentle  laxatives,  thefe 
fymptoms  are  removed,  when  the  parts 
may  be  again  drawn  together  and  fecu- 
red  as  before. 

We  have  hitherto  been  fuppofing  that 
the  protruded  part  confifts  of  a portion 
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of  the  alimentary,  canal  only,  this  being 
the  part  which  in  wounds  of  the  abdo- 
men is  mo  ft  frequently  pufhed  out : but 
it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  other 
vifcera  are  alfo  liable  to  be  protruded, 
particularly  the  ftomach  and  omentum. 
This,  however,  does  not  vary  the  me-* 
thod  of  treatment,  which  ought  to  be 
nearly  the  fame  whichever  of  the  vitcc- 
ra  be  pufhed  out.  The  parts  fhould  in 
every  inftance  be  replaced  as  quickly  as 
poilible,  and  retained  in  the  manner  we 
have  already  pointed  out. 

We  are  now  to  confider  the  treatment 
of  thole  wounds  in  the  abdomen  which 
are  attended  with  injuries  done  to  one 
or  other  of  the  vifcera.  And  in  the  firfi 
place,  wounds  of  the  alimentary  canal 
require  our  attention,  as  being  moft  fre- 
quent. 
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S 4-  Of  Wounds  of  the  Alimentary  Canal. 

In  a former  part  of  this  feflion  \ve 
have  obferved,  that  wounds  of  the  in- 
teftines  may  be  difcovered  by  the  dis- 
charge of  blood  from  the  mouth  and  by 
the  anus,  as  well  as  by  the  difcharge  of 
feces  from  the  wound  in  the  teguments  : 
We  likewife  judge  of  this  point  by  the 
difcharge  of  fetid  air  from  the  wound, 
and  from  the  depth  and  direction  in 
which  the  inftrument  appeared  to  run. 

By  attending  to  thefe  circumftances, 
and  to  the  fymptoms  with  which  wounds 
in  the  inteftines  are  commonly  attended, 
fuch  as  naufea,  licknefs,  violent  gripes, 
or  pains  through  the  abdomen,  cold 
fvveats,  and  faintings,  we  may  in  general 
determine  with  much  certainty  whe- 
ther they  are  injured  'or  not.  But  un- 
lefs  the  wounded  part  be  brought  im 
t-o  view,  little  or  no  advantage  is  gain- 
ed by  the  difcovery : for  while  it  re*- 
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mains  undifeovered,  our  method  of 
treatment  muft  be  nearly  what  we  have 
recommended  for  wounds  which  mere- 
ly penetrate  the  cavity.  Authors  in- 
deed diredt  us  to  fearcli  for  the  wound- 
ed  part  of  the  gut : But  as  the  danger 
from  the  extent  of  the  wound,  which  in 
in  this  cafe  would  be  requifite,  as  well 
as  from  the  expofure  of  the  contents  of 
the  abdomen,  would  probably  be  greater 
than  from  allowing  the  wounded  part  to 
remain,  this  attempt  ought  never  to  be 
made  > the  more  efpecially  as  we  know 
that  wounds  in  the  inteftines  have  been 
healed,  although  the  injured  part  has  not 
been  difeovered. 

When  we  find,  however,  that  a wound 
is  inflidted  on  a portion  of  protruded 
gut,  we  ought  by  no  means  to  replace  it 
till  we  endeavour  to  prevent  its  con- 
tents from  being  effufed  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen ; which  can  only  be  done 
by  fewing  up  the  opening. 

There  are  different  methods  propofed 
for  fecqring  openings  of  this  kind.  Le 
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Dran  thinks  that  it  may  be  done  -with 
mofl  fafety  by  what  he  terms  the  Looped 
Suture  ; while  the  generality  of  pra&i- 
tioners  effed;  it  by  the  Glover’s  Suture. 
The  looped  future  is  performed  in  the 
following  manner : One  end  of  the 

wound  is  to  be  held  by  an  affiflant,  while 
the  furgeon  does  the  fame  with  the  other; 
and  the  needles,  which  lhould  be  round, 
flraight,and  fmall,  carrying  each  of  them 
a thread  a foot  long,  mull  be  equal  to 
the  number  of  flitches  intended  to  be 
made.  As  many  of  the  ligatures  are 
now  to  be  palled  through  both  lips  of 
the  wound  as  appear  to  be  neceffary, 
taking  care  that  they  are  nearly  a quar- 
ter of  an  inch  diflant  from  each  other. 
The  threads  being  all  paffed,  and  the 
needles  removed,  all  thofe  on  one  fide  of 
the  cut  muft  he  tied  together  with  a knot 
at  their  ends,  and  thofe  on  the  oppofite 
fide  muft  afterwards  be  fecured  in  the 
fame  manner.  They  are  now  to  be  join- 
ed together,  and  to  he  twilled  two  or 
three  times  round,  fo  as  to  form  a kind 
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of  a cord : By  this  means  the  divided 
parts  of  the  inteftine  are  puckered  toge- 
ther, fo  that  the  Bitches,  which  before 
were  diftant  about  a quarter  of  an  inch, 
are  now  brought  clofe  to  each  other. 
The  future  being  thus  finiftied,  an  aftift- 
ant  muft  hold  the  two  ends  of  the  twill- 
ed threads,  whilft  the  furgeon  replaces 
the  inteftine  in  the  manner  we  have  al- 
ready directed.  The  threads  are  to  be 
fecured  to  the  bandage,  which  is  put 
over  the  dreftings ; and  after  remaining 
till  the  wound  in  the  gut  may  be  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  healed,  they  are  to  be  untwift- 
ed  ; and  one  ftde  of  each  of  them  being 
cut  off  clofe  to  the  external  wound,  they 
muft  now  be  drawn  cautioufly  and  fepa- 
rately  away. 

Fhe  principal  objection  to  this  method 
of  Hitching  thefe  wounds  is,  that  in  fome 
degree  it  muft  contrad  the  diameter 
of  the  gut,  by  which  dangerous  ob- 
ftrudions  might  afterwards  be  produ- 
ced. Inftead  of  it  the  Glover’s  Suture, 
as  it  is  termed,  is  commonly  pradifed. 
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In  making  this  future,  a fmall,  fine, 
round  needle  iliould  be  ufed,  armed  with 
a thread  of  filk.  The  furgeon  laying  the 
lips  of  the  wound  exactly  together,  mufk 
perforate  both  at  the  fame  time>  and 
carrying  the  needle  to  the  fame  line  at 
at  which  it  entered,  he  mu  ft  now  make 
a fecond  flitch  at  a fmall  di fiance,  per- 
haps at  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch  from 
the  firft;  and  in  the  fame  manner  muft 
continue,  by  a proper  number  of  flitches, 
to  draw  the  whole  extent  of  the  wound 
together.  This  being  done,  a fufficient 
length  of  the  thread  is  to  be  left  out  at 
the  external  wound,  for  the  purpofe  of 
drawing  it  away  when  we  fuppofe  the 
wound  in  the  gut  may  be  united. 

Even  tliis  method  of  treatment,  how- 
ever, mull  evidently  tend  to  leffen  the 
diameter  of  the  gut  j and  I think  the  o- 
peration  may  be  performed  with  the 
fame  degree  of  fecurity,  and  in  a man- 
ner that  will  obviate  this  difficulty,  by 
entering  the  needle  always  from  the  in- 
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fide  of  the  gut,  and  pufhing  it  outward. 
The  operation  fhould  commence  near  to 
one  end  of  the  wound  3 the  needle  being 
pufhed  through  one  fide  of  the  gut,  the 
ligature  fhould  be  drawn  forward  and  re- 
tained  by  a knot  formed  on  the  end  re- 
maining in  the  infide.  The  needle  mufl 
now  be  carried  flraight  acrofs  and  en- 
tered in  a fimilar  manner,  fo  as  to  pierce 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  wound  alfo  from 
within ; but  the  following  and  every 
fucceeding  flitch  will  not  be  oppofite  to 
each  other.  When  the  operation  is  right- 
ly performed,  the  needle  will  be  carried 
from  one  fide  of  the  wound  in  a diagonal 
line  to  the  other,  and  will  enter  the  gut 
at  the  diflance  of  two-tenths  of  an  inch 
from  the  point  which  it  came  from  on 
the  oppofite  fide.  In  this  manner  the 
fides  of  the  wound  may  be  drawn  clofely 
and  exactly  together,  without  leffening 
the  diameter  of  the  gut  in  any  degree  ; 
and  the  end  of  the  ligature  may  at  la  ft 
be  fecured  and  cut  off  clofe  to  the  other 
extremity  of  the  wound,  if  the  gut  is  to 
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be  put  freely  into  the  abdomen;  or  it 
may  be  left  of  a fufficient  length  to  hang 
out  at  the  wound  in  the  teguments,  if  it 
is  the  meaning  of  the  operator  to  retain 
the  wounded  part  of  the  inteftine  in  con- 
tact with  the  external  opening.  This 
indeed  is  ufuaily  done,  that  we  may 
hare  it  in  our  power,  as  it  is  faid, 
to  draw  away  the  ligature  on  the  w ound 
of  the  gut  being  cured.  It  is  proba- 
ble, however,  whatever  future  may  be 
employed,  if  more  than  one  or  two 
hitches  have  been  palled,  that  it  will  be 
very  difficult,  and  even  uncertain,  our 
getting  the  ligature  away,  without  hurt- 
ing the  inteftines  more  than  we  ought  to 
do.  I would  never  advife,  therefore, 
with  any  view  of  this  kind,  that  the  liga- 
ture fhould  be  left  out  at  the  wound;  lefs 
danger  will  arife  from  cutting  it  entirely 
away,  and  allowing  the  flitches  to  re- 
main : a confiderable  part  of  it  will  fall 
into  the  cavity  of  the  gut ; and  in  fuch 
circumftances  the  danger  of  the  patient 
from  other  caufes  is  fo  great,  that  any 
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additional  rifk  that  can  occur  from  the 
remaining  part  of  it,  muft  be  fo  trifling 
as  not  to  deferve  notice.  But  in  extern 
live  wounds  of  the  inteflines,  where  there 
may  be  much  caufe  to  fear  that  the  ope- 
ration will  not  prove  fuccefsful,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  feces  from  being 
emptied  into  the  abdomen,  it  may  be 
proper,  by  means  of  the  thread  ufed  for 


the  ligature,  to  retain  the  injured  part 
in  contaiA  with  the  wound  in  the  peri- 
tonaeum. But  of  this  we  fliall  prefent- 
ly  fpeak  more  particularly; 

This  is  the  method  of  treatment  which 
we  would  advife  when  the  gut  is  not  cut 
entirely  acrofs  ; and,  however  finall  a 
wound  of  the  inteflines  may  be,  it 
ought  always  to  be  fecured  with  a li- 
gature: for  although  it  is  alleged  by 
fotne  authors,  that'  we  fliould  rather 
truft  to  nature  for  the  cure  of  a final! 
opening  here  than  to  infer.t  a ligature; 
to  me  it  appears  that  their  opinion  is 
by  no  means  well  founded  ; infomuch 
that  I would  not  leave  even  the  flnalleft 
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opening  that  could  admit  either  feces  or 
chyle  to  pafs  without  hitching  it  up. 
But  where  any  part  of  the  alimentary 
tube  is  cut  completely  through,  fome 
difference  will  be  neceffary  in  the  me- 
thod of  management. 

When  both  ends  of  the  divided  gut  pro- 
trude at  the  wound,  it  ought  to  be  our  ob- 
jecd  to  bring  them  into  contact  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  admit  of  their  uniting. 
There  are  different  modes  of  effecting 
this.  It  has  been  done  by  hitching  the 
two  ends  of  the  gut  to  the  peritonaeum 
and  abdominal  mufcles,  exactly  oppohte 
and  contiguous  to  each  other  ; and  al- 
though the  feces  muh  in  this  manner  be 
evacuated  for  fome  time  by  the  wound, 
yet  different  inhances  have  occurred  of 
the  two  ends  of  the  gut  adhering  firmly 
together,  and  being  completely  united  in 
the  courfe  of  a very  fhort  time  : Of  this 
two  cafes  have  fallen  within  my  own  ob- 
fervation. 

In  fuch  circurnhances,  we  are  com- 
monly -advifed  to  plug  up  the  opening  in 

the 
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the  end  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
gut,  not  only  with  a view  to  keep  the 
patient  clean  and  comfortable,  by  pre- 
venting the  feces  from  being  at  all  times 
puflied  out,  but  to  prevent,  as  we  are 
told,  the  gut  from  contra&ing  and  from 
being  diminifhed  in  its  diameter.  I am 
convinced  from  experience,  however, 
that  this  precaution  is  very  unneceflary  ; 
and  I know  that  it  proves  hurtful.  In- 
ftead  of  introducing  tents  or  doftils  of 
any  kind,  the  outward  fore  fhould  be 
drefted  as  lightly  as  poffible  j and  if  care 
be  taken  to  keep  the  patient  clean,  the 
reft  fhould  be  trufted  entirely  to  na- 
ture. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  beft  method  of 
managing  this  variety  of  wound ; but 
the  fame  intention  may  be  anfwered  by 
inferring  the  upper  extremity  of  the  di- 
vided gut  into  the  end  of  the  other,  and 
ftitching  them  together.  In  this  fitna- 
tion  it  would  be  difficult  to  draw  the  di  - 
vided parts  together  with  a needle  and 
ligature,  without  hurting  the  oppoilte 
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fides  of  the  gut,  in  any  other  way  than 
by  keeping  it  extended  by  means  of  toroc 
round  body  inferted  into  it.  For  this 
purpofe  it  has  been  propofed  to  make 
afe  of  a tube  of  thin  pafteboard  or 
paper  ; but  as  this  might  be  laid  hold 
of  and  kept  firm  by  the  ligature,  a 
imall  roil  of  tallow  is  preferable,  as  it 
will  afterwards  melt  and  pafs  eafily  oil 
with  the  feces.  A piece  of  it,  nearly 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  inteftine, 
ihould  be  inferted  into  the  end  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  gut ; and  being  af- 
terwards palled  into  the  other,  io  as  to 
carry  the  one,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or 
thereby,  fairly  into  the  other,  the  two 
portions  fliould  now  be  Hitched  together 
with  a fin  all  needle  armed  with  a fine 
thread.  The  flitches  fhould  be  carried 
completely  round  the  gut ; and  in  order 
to  give  them  as  great  a chance  as  poflible 
of  fucceeding,  they  might  even  go  twice 
round ; firft  at  the  edge  of  the  under 
portion  of  gut,  and  afterwards  about  an 
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inch  beneath,  near  to  where  the  upper 
part  of  it  terminates. 

In  the  infertion  of  one  extremity  of 
the  gut  within  the  other,  we  have  de- 
fired,  for  an  obvious  reafon,  that  the  end 
of  the  upper  portion  fliould  be  put  into 
the  other;  but  it  requires  feme  attention 
to  make  the  di  ft  i notion.  The  periflaltic 
motion  will  be  obferved  to  be  more  re- 
markable in  the  upper  divihon  than  in 
the  under  : But  the  molt  certain  method 
of  judging,  is  to  obferve  at  which  of  the 
ends  the  feces  or  chyle  are  evacuated. 
An  inverfion  of  the  ufual  motion  of  the 
bowels  might  indeed  produce  a decep- 
tion; but  as  this  is  not  a common  oc- 
currence, we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  at 
this  particular  time  it  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen. 

In  wounds  of  thefe  parts,  a portion  of 
divided  gut  fometimes  hangs  out  at  the 
wound,  while  the  other  end  of  it  has  flip- 
ped into  the  abdomen.  In  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  authors  in  general  advife  the  end 
of  the  gut  to  be  ditched  to  the  perito- 
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TicEum,  and  other  parts  contiguous  to  the 
wound.  If  it  proves  to  be  the  upper 
part  of  the  gut,  the  patient,  it  is  faid, 
may  live  under  the  inconvenience  of  an 
artificial  anus ; and  if  it  be  not  near  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  fmaller  inteftines, 
that  a iufficient  quantity  of  chyle  may  be 
carried  into  the  blood  for  his  iupport  and 
nourifhment.  But  in  the  event  of  this 
proving  to  be  the  under  part  of  the  gut, 
although  death  would  certainly  enfue 
were  we  to  reft  fatisfied  with  this,  it  has 
fcarcely  been  fuppofed  that  we  ought  to 
proceed  farther. 

I am  clear,  however,  that  this  will  not 
prove  fatisfaCtory  to  the  feelings  of  any 
practitioner  pofiefled  of  that  degree  of 
fortitude  which  our  art  requires,  and 
who  has  that  regard  for  the  fafety  of  his 
patient  which  every  furgeon  ought  to 
poflefs.  And  although  I have  advifed, 
in  wounds  of  the  inteftines,  when  no 
part  of  them  protrude,  where  we  cannot 
therefore  know  whether  the  wound  be 
large  or  only  a fmall  punCture,  and 
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where  the  injured  part  may  be  fo  fitua- 
ted  that  it  could  not  be  reached  without 
opening  the  greatefl  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  turning  out  perhaps  the  whole 
alimentary  canal,  that  we  had  better  al- 
low the  patient  to  have  the  chance  of 
recovering  without  any  attempt  to  make 
a difcovery,  and  which  he  may  do  if 
the  wound  is  fmall,  than  to  propofe  a 
meafure,  which  of  itfelf  might  be  attend- 
ed with  more  hazard  than  the  injury  for 
which  it  wns  meant  to  be  a remedy. 
Yet,  when  we  are  rendered  certain  of 
the  gut  being  completely  divided  by  one 
end  of  it  hanging  out  of  the  wound,  as 
this  will  give  much  caufe  to  imagine  that 
the  other  is  at  no  great  diftance,  I think 
it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  fearched  for, 
by  enlargingthe  external  wound  fo  as  to 
admit  of  the  fingers  of  the  operator  be- 
ing freely  inferted.  Even  where  the 
upper  part  of  the  gut  is  protruded,  it  is 
worth  while  to  fubmit  to  this  inquiry, 
merely  in  order  to  have  at  leafi:  fome 
chance  of  avoiding  the  loathfome  incon- 
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venience  of  an  artificial  opening  for  the 
feces  : And  where  the  upper  part  of  the 
gut  has  Hipped  in,  the  patient  can  have 
no  chance  for  farther  exiftence  if  it  be 
not  difeovered.  In  fuch  a fituation, 
therefore,  we  fhould  not  hefitate  as  to 
the  meafures. 

In  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  the  in- 
teftines,  befides  being  protruded  and 
wounded,  are  fometimes  mortified;  and 
they  are  fometimes  mortified  without 
heinr  wounded.  But  whether  mortifica- 

O 

tion  be  combined  with  a wound  or  not, 
the  method  of  treatment  fhould  be  near- 
ly the  fame. 

Where  there  is  only  a tendency  to 
gangrene  from  the  parts  being  much  in- 
flamed, they  fhould  be  returned  immedi- 
ately into  the  abdomen,  for  the  reafons 
we  have  given  in  a preceding  part  of  this 
fed  ion.  But  whenever  they  are  entirely 
mortified,  the  black  dead  fpot  will  foon 
fall  out ; and  the  remainder  being  thus 
reduced  nearly  to  the  Hate  of  a fore 

from 
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from  any  other  caufe,  the  fame  method 
of  cure  will  become  applicable. 

Authors,  in  general,,  have  treated  of 
wounds  of  the  fmall  and  great  inteftines 
feparately  : but  no  necehity  appears  for 
this;  they  are  nearly  of  the  fame  nature, 
and  require  the  fame  method  of  treat- 
ment. The  fmalleft  injury  done  to  the 
bowels  is  always  hazardous,  and  in  every 
inftance  of  it  our  prognofis  fliould  be 
doubtful.  But  it  is  faid,  that  wounds  in 
the  fmaller  inteftines  are  more  particu- 
larly dangerous  than  in  the  others ; from 
their  being  more  apt  to  induce  violent 
degrees  of  inflammation : I have  not  ob- 
ferved,  however,  that  this  is  confirmed 
by  experience. 


§ 5.  Of  Wounds  of  the  Stomach. 

\ ' r j , 

In  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  we  con- 
clude that  the  ftomach  is  injured,  from 
the  part  at  which  the  inftrument  enter- 
ed, and  from  the  depth  and  direction  in 

which 
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which  it  appeared  to  run  ; from  the  pa- 
tient being  feized  with  a vomiting  of 
blood  y from  his  complaining  of  a great 
and  unufual  degree  of  ficknefs ; of  lan- 
guor and  lingultus ; and  from  the  food 
and  drink  being  evacuated  at  thd  wound 
foon  after  they  are  fwallowred. 

All  wounds  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
left  hypochondrium  which  pafs  to  any 
conliderable  depth,  as  likewife  thofe  of 
the  epigaftrium,  will  neceffarily  enter 
the  ftomach  , but  wounds  of  any  part  of 
the  abdomen  may  reach  it  when  they 
run  in  an  oblique  direction : And  it 
ought  to  be  noticed,  as  we  have  el  few  he  re 
obferved,  that  wounds  may  penetrate  this 
vifcus  when  it  is  full,  which  would  not 
touch  it  when  empty. 

Wounds  of  the  ftomach  muft  always 
be  conlidered  as  dangerous,  and  a doubt- 
ful prognofis  only  fhould  be  given  ; for 
although  there  are  many  inftances  on  re- 
cord of  their  being  cured,  yet  this  is  by 
no  means  fo  common  as  to  warrant  our 
expedting  it. 

The  fame  plan  of  treatment  which  we 
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have  advifed  in  wounds  of  the  inteftines 
applies  with  equal  propriety  to  wounds 
of  the  ftomach.  When  the  wounded 
portion  protrudes,  it  fhould  be  Hitched 
up  and  replaced  as  quickly  as  poffible. 
But  even  where  it  does  not  protrude,  it 
ought  to  be  fearched  for  3 and  when  the 
anterior  part  of  the  ftomach  only  has 
buffered,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  difeo- 
ver  it.  We  fhould  not,  however,  be  de- 
terred from  the  inquiry  by  the  feat  of 
the  wound  ; for  we  may  be  able  to  reach 
it  wherever  it  may  be,  excepting  in  the 
poller ior  part  of  the  ftomach. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  -wounds  of 
the  ftomach  are  more  readily  difeovered 
than  wounds  of  the  inteftines  ; for  rhefe 
laft  are  more  concealed  by  convolutions 
of  themlelves,  as  well  as  by  other  vif- 
cera. 

In  all  wounds  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  the  patient  ftiouid  be  put  upon 
as  Uriel  a regimen  as  his  ftrrength  will 
bear g not  only  with  a view  to  prevent 
the  acceffion  of  inflammation,  which,  as 
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we  have  formerly  obferved,  is  the  molt 
dangerous  fymptom  that  can  occur,  but 
to  prevent  the  injured  parts  from  being 
diftended,  by  which  they  might  be  very 
materially  hurt.  Inftead  of  regular 
meals,  a fpoonful  or  two  only  Ihould  be 
allowed  at  once ; and  no  more  given 
even  in  this  way  than  is  merely  necehary 
to  fupport  life.  In  wounds  of  the  flo- 
mach  and  upper  part  of  the  fmaller  in- 
teftine's,  we  might  venture  in  a great 
meafure,  and  at  leaf!  for  feveral  days  to- 
gether, to  trull  to  nourifhing  glyftet's  : 
but  this  fhould  be  carefully  avoided  in 
wounds  of  the  great  guts ; as  the  injed- 
ed  liquor  might  more  readily  be  forced 
in  this  way  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men than  if  it  had  been  taken  by  the 
mouth. 

§ 6.  Of  Wounds  of  the  Omentum  and  Mefentery, 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  fitua- 
tion  of  thefe  parts.  But  we  have  no 
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means  of  judging  whether  they  have  fuf- 
fered  by  wounds  of  the  abdomen  or  not, 
if  they  be  not  protruded. 

When  it  is  found  that  a protruded  por- 
tion of  omentum  is  injured,  we  ought  to 
fee  whether  any  part  of  it  be  nearly  fe- 
parated  from  the  reft  or  not  : for  what- 
ever part  of  it  is  in  this  ftate  fhould  be 
immediately  removed } or  when  it  has 
become  cold,  with  much  reafon  to  dread 
that  it  will  mortify,  it  will  like  wife  be 
proper  to  remove  it.  But  when  no  ap- 
pearance of  this  kind  takes  place,  we 
ihould  advife  it  to  be  immediately  return- 
ed into  the  abdomen. 

In  the  Fir  ft  Volume  of  this  Work,  we 
found  it  neceflary  to  enter  upon  the  con- 
ftderation  of  this  fubjedt  when  treating 
of  Herniae  : It  will  therefore  be  proper 
to  refer  to  what  we  had  then  occafton  to 
fay  upon  it. 

In  wounds  of  the  mefentery,  what  we 
have  moft  to  dread  is  the  difeharge  of 
blood  or  chyle  into  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen ; for  as  the  ladteals,  together 
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with  a great  number  of  arteries  and  veins, 
run  in  the  duplicature  of  this  membrane, 
it  can  fcarcely  be  injured  without  fome 
of  them  fufFering.  Whenever  any  por- 
tion of  it,  therefore,  is  protruded,  it 
ought  to  be  examined  with  accuracy  : 
and  when  any  of  its  veflels  are  found  to 
be  divided,  they  Ihould  be  immediately 
tied  with  ligatures ; the  ends  of  which 
being  left  out  at  the  wound,  will  admit 
of  their  being  taken  away  as  foon  as  they 
are  thoroughly  feparated. 

§ 7.  Of  Wounds  of  the  Liver  and  Gall-bladder, 

From  the  anatomical  defcription  we 
have  given  of  the  contents  of  the  abdo- 
men, it  appears  that  the  liver  will  be  ve- 
ry apt  to  be  hurt  by  all  wounds  that  pe- 
netrate either  the  right  hypochondrium 
or  epigaftrium. 

The  liver  does  not  appear  to  be  pof- 
felfed  of  much  fenlibility  ; for  many  in- 
flances  have  occurred  where  fuperficial 
1 wounds 
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wounds  in  it  have  healed  with  the  fame 
e&fe,  and  have  not  induced  any  more 
alarming  fymptoms  than  what  ufuaily  oc- 
cur from  wounds  of  the  fame  extent  in 
any  other  part  of  the  body.  But  wounds 
of  this  vifcus,  which  pafs  to  any  conlider- 
able  depth,  are  always  to  be  confidered 
as  dangerous,  from  the  great  quantity  of 
blood  which  is  fent  to  it,  as  well  as  from 
the  interruption  which  they  may  give  to 
the  formation  of  bile,  one  of  the  moll 
important  fecretions  in  the  body  : And 
they  are  apt  to  prove  particularly  ha- 
zardous, from  their  allowing  the  bile, 
which  is  very  foon  rendered  putrid,  to 
be  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men. 

We  judge  of  the  liver  being  injured, 
from  the  lituation  and  depth  of  a wound ; 
from  the  quantity  of  blood  that  is  dif- 
charged  being  more  confiderable  than 
could  probably  be  afforded  by  any  blood- 
veffels  of  the  integuments  or  mufcles ; 
from  bile  being  difcharged  along  with 
the  blood  j from  bile  tinged  with  blood 
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being  carried  into  the  bowels,  and  dif- 
charged  both  by  the  ftomach  and  anus ; 
from  the  abdomen  being  apt  to  {well  and 
become  tenfe  j and  from  pain  being  felt 
on  the  top  of  the  ftioulder,  an  ufual 
fymptoni  in  different  affections  of  the  li- 
ver. , 

All  that  we  can  do  in  wounds  of  this 
vifcus,  is  to  guard  as  much  as  poflible 
againft  exceftive  hemorrhagies,  and  to 
difcharge  any  collections  of  blood  or  of 
bile  that  may  form  in  the  abdomen,  when 
they  become  fo  confiderable  as  to  render 
it  neceflary.  We  endeavour  to  prevent 
or  put  a flop  to  the  hemorrhagy  by 
blood-letting,  gentle  laxatives,  keeping 
the  patient  cool,  and  at  perfect  reft  both 
in  body  and  mind.  And  we  difcharge 
collections  of  this  kind,  by  making  an 
opening  in  the  moft  depending  part  of 
the  abdomen,  or  wherever  they  may  hap- 
pen to  form. 

Wounds  of  the  gall-bladder  are  by  ex- 
perience found  to  prove  more  dangerous 
than  wounds  of  the  liver  ; for  they  are 
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ftill  more  difficult  to  heal,  at  tile  fame 
time  that  they  are  more  certainly  pro- 
ductive of  extravafation  of  bile  into  the 
abdomen.  Inftances  indeed  have  hap- 
pened of  the  bile  being1  fo  completely  ob- 
ftruCied  in  its  paflage  from  the  gall-blad- 
der to  the  duodenum,  that  the  bladder 
has  fwelled  fo  as  to  produce  much  exter- 
nal tumefaction  : And,  in  fome  cafes, 
thefe  fwellings,  after  burfting  Or  being 
opened,  have  continued  to  difcharge  bile 
for  a conftderable  time  \ and  at  lad  have 
been  known  to  heal  without  producing 
any  extraVafation  into  the  abdomen,  or 
any  other  alarming  fymptOrm  This, 
however,  proceeds  from  the  previous  di- 
ftention  of  the  bladder  having  produced 
an  adhelion  between  it  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  5 by  which,  when  an  open- 
ing is  made  into  it,  the  bile  is  prevented 
from  fpreading.  But  few  inftances  have 
occurred  of  wounds  in  this  vifeus  having 
a favourable  termination*  To  procure 
as  free  a vent  for  the  bile  as  poftible,  and 
to  difcharge  it  by  an  opening  fuch  as  We 
vol.  V.  U have 
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have  mentioned,  when  it  collects  in  the 
abdomen,  is  perhaps  all  that  we  ought  to 
attempt. 

1 

§8.0/'  Wounds  of  the  Spleen,  Pane  re  as,  and 
Receptaculum  Chyli. 

When  the  fpleen  is  laid  bare,  wre  eafi- 
ly  difcover  whether  it  be  injured  or  not : 
but  as  it  does  not  afford  any  particular 
fecretions  by  the  appearance  of  which 
we  might  be  determined,  and  as  vrounds 
of  it  do  not  excite  any  remarkable  fet  of 
fymptoms,  it  is  difficult  to  judge  merely 
from  the  depth  or  dire&ion  of  a wound 
wdiether  it  be  hurt  or  not.  It  is  obfer- 
ved  indeed,  that  the  blood  difcharged 
immediately  from  the  fpleen  is  of  a pe- 
culiar deep  red  coIouf  j but  this  tefl  is 
not  to  be  depended  on  : Nor  are  we  to 
conclude  from  the  quantity  of  blood  be- 
ing confiderable  which  a wound  in  the 
region  of  the  fpleen  may  difcharge,  that 
this  vifcU'S  is  certainly  injured  y for  it 
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lies  fo  near  to  large  blood-veffels  belong- 
ing to  other  vifcera,  particularly  to  the 
emulgent  arteries  and  veins,  that  no  cer- 
tain judgment  can  be  formed  from  this 
circumflance. 

The  fame  obfervations  which  we  have 
made  upon  wounds  of  the  liver  will  ap- 
ply with  propriety  to  wounds  of  the 
fpleen ; only  we  may  fuppofe,  that  the 
danger  attending  the  latter  will  not  be 
fo  confiderable,  as  no  material  fecretion 
will  be  interrupted  by  them. 

As  the  pancreas  lies  deeply  covered 
With  the  other  vifcera,  wounds  of  it  can 
feldom  be  difcovered:  But  as  a diviflo'n 
of  the  dudt  of  this  gland  will  prevent  the 
fecretion  which  it  affords  from  being 
carried  to  the  bowels,  this  may,-  by  in- 
terrupting or  impeding  digeflion,  do 
much  injury  to  the  conflitution ; and  as 
the  liquor  will  be  effufed  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  it  may  thus  be  produc- 
tive of  c.oliedtions  the  removal  of  wliifch 
may  ultimately  require  the  affi fiance  of 
forgery. 

U 2 . Wounds 
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Wounds  of  the  receptaculum  chtyli 
will  be  diftingiiilhed  from  their  fttuation, 
and  from  the  difeharge  being  a thin 
milky  kind  of  liquor.  They  mu  ft  n6- 
ceffarily  be  attended  with  much  danger, 
as  they  will  deprive  the  patient  of  the 
greateft  part,  or  even  of  all  the  riourifh- 
ment  which  he  ought  to  derive  from  his 
food.  They  can  never  in  any  way  be-* 
come  the  objedt  of  furgery,  but  by  pro- 
ducing colledtions  in  the  abdomen  which 
may  require  to  be  difeharged. 

§ 9.  Of  Wounds  of  the  Kidneys  and  Ureters. 

In  a preceding  part  of  this  Work 
we  have  mentioned  the  fttuation  of  the 
kidneys ; an  accurate  knowledge  of  which 
is  an  objedt  of  much  importance  in  judg- 
ing whether  penetrating  wounds  in  thefe 
parts  may  have  injured  them  or  not. 
But  in  general  we  may  be  determined 
by  the  fymptoms  which  take  place. 

The 
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The  external  coverings  of  the  kidney- 
may  be  hurt  without  any  fymptom  of 
importance  being  induced  ; but  neither 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  nor  the  ureters, 
can  be  penetrated  without  fome  or  per- 
haps all  of  the  following  fymptoms  ta- 
king place : The  patient  complains  of 
violent  pain,  not  merely  in  the  part  it- 
fielf,  but  over  the  whole  loins,  in  the 
groin,  yard,  and  even  in  the  tefticles ; 
he  is  liable  to  much  ficknefs  and  vomit- 
ing 3 the  urine  is  palled  with  pain  and 
difficulty,  and  along  with  it  more  or  lefs 
blood  is  ufually  difcharged ; and  altho’ 
the  greateft  part  of  the  wound  may  heal, 
it  commonly  happens  that  a filtulous 
opening  remains  during  life. 

When  the  kidney  is  pierced  by  a wound 
entering  from  the  belly,  the  urine  is  apt 
to  be  extravafated  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  : But  when  it  is  wounded  from 
the  back,  or  even  from  the  fide,  the  urine 
will  either  pafs  directly  out  at  the  open- 
ing, or  it  will  fpread  through  the  conti- 
guous cellular  fubftance  ; for  as  it  is  fi- 
ll 3 tuated 
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tuated  behind  the  peritonaeum,  it  will 
not  in  this  cafe  find  accefs  to  the, belly. 
The  rifle,  therefore,  with  which  wounds 
of  this  organ  are  attended,  will  depend 
in  a great  meafure  on  this  circumftance. 
When  the  urine  paffes  into  the  abdomen, 
the  danger  will  be  very  great ; but  when 
this  does  not  happen,  if  the  patient  fur- 
vives  the  hemorrhagy  with  which  the 
wound  is  at  firfl  attended,  he  may  have 
a tolerable  chance  to  efcape,  with  the 
inconvenience  of  a fiftulous  opening,  at 
which  the  urine  will  continue  to  be  dif- 
chars:ed.  Inflances  indeed  have  occur- 
red  even  of  this  being  at  laffc  cured  ; but 
they  are  fo  rare,  that  they  are  fcarcely  to 
be  looked  for.  All  that  art  can  with 
propriety  attempt,  is  to  prevent  the  urine 
from  lodging ; and,  if  the  fides  of  the 
opening  become  callous,  to  render  them 
raw  from  time  to  time,  either  with  the 
fcalpel  or  lunar  cauftic,  by  which  they 
paay  at  laft  be  made  to  unite. 
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§ io.  Of  Wounds  of  the  Bladder. 

The  bladder  when  empty  lies  altoge- 
ther within  the  bones  of  the  pelvis ; but 
when  filled  with  urine,  it  riles  confider- 
ably  higher,  infomuch  that,  when  the 
urine  is  long  obftru&ed,  there  are  in- 
Itances  of  its  reaching  to  the  umbilicus. 
In  judging,  therefore,  whether  injuries 
done  to  thefe  parts  have  penetrated  the 
bladder  or  not,  we  muft  know  whether 
it  was  empty  or  full.  But  for  the  moft 
part  this  point  is  eafily  determined  ; as 
in  general  the  urine  comes  away  by  the 
wound,  and  even  that  which  pafles  by 
the  urethra  is  at  firfl  always  tinged  with 
blood. 

The  danger  from  wounds  of  the  blad- 
der is  always  more  or  lefs  according  to 
the  fituation  of  the  injury.  As  the  up- 
per part  of  this  vifcus  lies  within  the  ca- 
vity of  the  abdomen,  being  covered  with 
the  peritonaeum,  pundlures  in  this  part 
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are  apt  to  produce  an  extravafation  of 
urine  into  the  belly,  by  which  the  molt 
dangerous  fymptoms  are  commonly  in- 
duced : while  the  under  part  of  it,  not 
being  covered  with  this  membrane,  is  of- 
ten wounded  without  any  fymptom  of 
importance  taking  place,  as  we  daily  obr 
ferve  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy  as  it 
is  now  pra<flifed  in  the  lateral  method. 

In  wounds  of  the  under  part  of  the 
bladder,  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  drefs 
them  in  the  ufual  way  with  Ample  eafy 
applications ; while  by  blood-letting  in 
proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient, 
by  the  ule  of  gentle  laxatives,  and  a low 
diet,  we  endeavour  to  prevent  inflamma- 
tion, the  mod;  dangerous  fymptom  that 
attends  injuries  of  this  vifcus.  And 
when  inflammation  has  already  taken 
place,  we  try  to  remove  it  by  farther 
evacuations  of  blood,  by  dofes  of  opiates 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  pain,  by 
warm  fomentations  to  the  belly,  and  by 
the  femicupium.  Indeed  warmth  ap? 
pljed  in  tins  manner  fe^ins  to  have  a 
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more  certain  effe<fl  in  removing  the  pain 
and  tendon  of  the  abdomen,  which  thefe 
wounds  are  very  apt  to  induce,  than  ah 
mod  any  other  remedy. 

When  again  the  upper  part  of  the  blad- 
der is  injured,  together  with  the  riik 
which  occurs  from  inflammation,  we  have 
the  additional  hazard  arifing  from  extra- 
vafation  of  urine. 

As  the  danger  with  which  this  is  at- 
tended is  always  conflderable,  efpecially 
when  the  urine  pafles  into  the  abdomen, 
it  might  give  the  patient  fome  farther 
chance  of  recovering,  to  treat  wounds  of 
this  kind  in  the  bladder  upon  the  fame 
principles,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  that 
we  have  advifed  for  wounds  of  the  in- 
teftines ; that  is,  by  Hitching  up  the 
wounded  part  either  with  the  glover’s 
future,  or  in  the  manner  we  have  advi- 
led  in  a preceding  part  of  this  fe&ion,  as 
may  be  feen  in  §4.  The  glover’s  future 
might  anfwer  equally  well  with  the  other  3 
and  here  it  might  be  ufed  with  more  free- 
than  in  the  inteflines,  as  the  blad- 
der 
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der  can  more  readily  admit  of  being 
fomewhat  diminifhed  in  its  capacity., 

To  prevent  the  inconvenience  and  dan- 
ger ariling  from  urine  being  extravafa- 
ted  into  the  abdomen,  it  has  been  propo- 
fed  to  draw  the  opening  in  the  bladder 
forward  to  the  external  wound,  and  to 
hitch  it  to  the  peritonaeum  and  contigu- 
ous parts.  This  may  be  eafily  done 
when  the  anterior  part  of  the  bladder  is 
wounded ; but  when  the  opening  lies 
behind,  to  draw  it  forward  and  retain 
it  at  the  wound  would  be  productive 
of  much  pain,  and  might  ultimately 
be  attended  with  more  danger  than  it 
was  meant  to  prevent.  In  fuch  circum- 
Itances,  I would  rather  trull  to  the  wound 
being  neatly  hitched  up,  when  the  parts 
Ihould  be  immediately  replaced,  and  the 
patient  treated  in  the  manner  we  have 
advifed  for  limilar  injuries  done  to  the 
jnteftines. 
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§ ii.  Of  Wounds  of  the  Uterus  and  its  Appen- 
dages. 

The  uterus  is  a ftrong  mufcular  bag 
peculiar  to  the  female  fex,  being  folely 
intended  for  tlie  foetus.  It  is  of  a tri- 
angular figure,  and  is  fituated  between 
the  bladder  and  reefium.  In  an  unim- 
pregnated Hate,  it  lies  altogether  with- 
in the  bones  of  the  pelvis  : but  during 
pregnancy,  it  rifes  fo  high  in  the  abdo- 
men as  to  touch  the  umbilicus  and  even 
the  ftomach  5 while  the  inferior  point  of 
it,  termed  the  Os  Tincae,  terminates  in 
the  vagina,  a fmooth  membranous  flieath 
which  runs  contiguous  to  and  terminates 
below  the  urethra. 

The  uterus  is  firmly  attached  by  dif- 
ferent ligaments  to  the  contiguous  parts : 
by  the  ligamenta  lata  on  each  fide,  which 

1 

appear  to  be  doublings  of  the  peritonae- 
pm  : and  by  the  ligamenta  rotunda, 
y/hich  arife  from  the  upper  corners  of 
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the  fundus  uteri,  and  palling  down  thro’ 
the  openings  in  the  external  oblique  muf- 
cle,  are  loft  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh.  By  the  tubse  Fallopianae,  which 
arife  near  to  the  ligamenta  rotunda,  the 
uterus  communicates  with  the  ovaria, 
two  final  1 round  bodies  placed  within  an 
inch  and  a half  of  its  fundus. 

From  the  uterus  ftretching,  and  occu- 
pying different  parts  in  the  different  pe- 
riods of  geftatioa,  it  is  evident  that 
wounds,  which- in  one  ft  ate  might  injure 
it,  in  others  will  pafs  confiderably  above 
it  : fo  that  in  judging  from  the  fitu- 
ation  and  direction  of  a wound  in  thefe 
parts,  this  circumftance  requires  particu- 
lar attention.  In  extenftve  wounds  we 
may  be  determined  at  once  by  examina- 
tion with  the  fingers,  whether  the  ute- 
rus be  injured  or  not:  But  in  others, 
where  this  is  not  admiftible,  we  muft  be 
directed  entirely  by  the  fymptoms  which 
take  place. 

In  an  unimpregnated  ftate,  a wound 
of  the  uterus  will  not  be  productive  of 
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fymptomsvery  different  from  thofe  which 
occur  from  wounds  of  the  contiguous 
parts.  But  during  pregnancy,  wounds 
of  this  organ  will  either  induce  fymp- 
toms  of  an  approaching  abortion ; or  the 
quantity  of  blood  difcharged  outwardly 
by  the  wound,  or  that  is  extravafated  in- 
to the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  will  be 
very  conliderable.  At  lead  this  will  in 
all  probability  happen  when  the  in- 
jury done  to  it  is  material : for  during 
pregnancy,  the  quantity  of  blood  fent  to 
the  uterus  is  conliderable ; and  we  know 
from  experience,  that  hsemorrhagies 
which  occur  from  it  in  this  Hate,  feldom 
flop  till  delivery  is  effeded ; by  which 
the  uterus  is  allowed  to  contrad,  fo  as  to 
comprefs  and  fupport  the  injured  vef- 
fels. 

In  every  injury  therefore  of  this  kind 
where  fymptoms  of  abortion  occur,  no- 
thing Ihould  be  done  to  prevent  it;  and 
where  they  do  not  take  place,  and  when- 
ever there  is  reafon  to  fufped  that  the  pa- 
tient may  fuffer  from  lofs  of  blood,  if  the 
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delivery  cahnot  be  accomplished  in  the 
ufual  way,  the  child  Should  be  taken  out 
by  the  Crefarian  operation.  In  a fubfe- 
quent  part  of  this  Work  we  Shall  have 
occasion  to  deferibe  the  method  of  per- 
forming this  operation  % but  in  fuch 
cafes  as  we  are  now  treating  of,  the  ea- 
SieSt,  and  perhaps  belt  method  of  do- 
ing it,  will  be  to  enlarge  both  the  ex-i 
ternal  opening  and  the  wound  in  the  ute- 
rus to  a Size  that  will  admit  of  the  ex- 
traction of  the  child*  In  other  circum- 
stances, wounds  of  the  uterus  muit  be 
managed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  with 
other  penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdo- 
men* 

BeSides  the  feveral  vifeera  in  the  ab- 
domen and  pelvis,  which  we  have  now 
treated  of,  there  are  large  blood-veilels 
and  nerves  which  pafs  through  them,- 
which  are  alio  liable  to  be  wounded  : 
But  as  no  remedies  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  can  afford  any  relief  in  divij 
Sions  of  the  nerves ; and  as  the  large 
blood -vcSTe Is  here  lie  too  deep  for  any 
2 chi- 
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chirurgical  affiftance,  they  very  univer- 
fally  end  fatally.  A patient  may  indeed 
linger  long  under  the  paralytic  fymp- 
toms  which  always  fucceed  to  injuries 
done  to  thefe  nerves ; but  a divifion  of 
the  large  blood-veflels  of  the  abdomen 
in  every  inftan.ce  proves  quickly  fatal. 

We  have  thus  finifhed  the  confidera- 
tion  of  wounds  of  the  thorax  and  abdo- 
men ; and  it  will  be  obferved,  that  we 
have  entered  minutely  into  it.  To  this 
I was  induced,  not  merely  by  the  im- 
portance of  the  fubjed,  which  I conlider, 
however,  as  one  of  the  mod  material  that 
praditioners  meet  with,  but  with  a view 
to  excite  the  attention  of  beginners  to  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  moft 
ufeful  part  of  anatomy,  that  of  the  tho- 
racic and  abdominal  vifcera. 

In  the  preceding  fedions  we  have 
treated  feparately  of  all  thofe  wounds, 
which,  from  the  fituation,  or  any  other 
peculiarity  of  the  injured  parts,  may  re- 
quire any  variety  in  the  method  of  treat- 
ment. The  extremities  indeed  are  li- 
able 
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able  to  wounds  which  require  a mode  of 
management  that  has  not  yet  been  at- 
ed  to,  namely,  thofe  wounds  which  are 
complicated  with  fractures  of  the  conti- 
guous bones  : Thefe,  however,  will  fall 
to  be  coiifidered  in  the  Chapter  on  Com- 
pound Fractures.  The  only  other  va- 
rieties of  wounds  which  we  have  now 
to  fpeak  of,  are  poifoned  or  venomous 
wounds,  and  gunfhot  wounds/ 


SECTION  X1IL 


Poifoned  Wounds * 


-y^TOUNDS  may  be  poifoned  in  various 
ways:  The  bites  of  feveral  ani- 
mals, particularly  thofe  of  the  viper,  af- 
ford examples  of  poifoned  wounds  ; and 
the  flings  of  the  tarantula,  of  wafps,  and 
beeSj  are  of  the  fame  nature.  It  is  evi- 
dent too,  that  poifon  is  conveyed  to 
2 wounds 
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wounds  by  the  bites  of  mad  or  enraged 
animals,  particularly  by  the  bites  of  mad 
dogs  •*  And  they  may  be  poifoned  by  the 
matter  or  feeretion  of  various  kinds  of 
lores,  as  well  as  by  the  juices  of  diffe- 
rent vegetables. 

The  flings  of  wafps  and  bees  and 
Gther  infeds  of  this  climate,  although, 
they  may  be  produdive  of  a good  deal  of 
pain,  yet  feldom  terminate  in  any  fymp- 
tom  of  importance  : The  application  of 
vinegar  or  fpirit  of  wine  to  the  part  af- 
feded  immediately  after  the  injury,  will 
often  prevent  that  pain,  tendon,  and  in- 
flammation, which  would  otherwife  fu- 
pervene  : and  when  once  thefe  fymp- 
toms  take  place,  they  will  for  the  mofl 
part  be  more  effedually  relieved  by  waffl- 
ing with  cold  water,  or  by  immerfing 
the  parts  in  it,  than  by  any  other  reme- 
dy. For  the  fling  of  a fcorpion  we  are 
advifed  to  kill  the  animal  and  apply  it  to 
the  injured  part,  or  to  cover  the  part  with 
a dead  toad  or  feme  other  animal  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  of  a poifonous  nature.  There 
is  much  caufe,  however,  to  imagine,  that 
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this  pra&ice  is  founded  in  prejudice ; and 
we  are  told,  that  of  late  the  fame  reme- 
dies have  been  found  to  prove  ufeful  in 
the  flings  of  infeCts  in  warm  climates, 
that  we  have  juft  mentioned  for  the 
flings  of  bees  and  other  infe&s  of  this 
country. 

As  the  bite  of  a viper  proves  fome- 
times  formidable,  at  all  times  it  deferves 
particular  attention.  It  is  true  indeed, 
that  it  often  heals  eafily  without  any 
fymptom  of  importance  taking  place  $ 
for  the  poifon  of  this  animal  being  con- 
tained in  a fmall  bag  at  the  root  of  each 
tooth,  which  it  can  difcharge  or  retain  at 
pleafure,  it  would  appear  that  it  does  not 
throw  it  out  if  it  be  not  much  irritated. 
But  as  we  can  never  judge  w ith  certainty 
whether  the  Wound  be  poifoned  or  not, 
we  ought  in  every  cafe  to  be  upon  our 
guard.  To  prevent  the  poifon  from  en- 
tering the  fyflem  is  the  objeCt  we  fhould 
have  in  view.  This,  however,  can  only 
be  accomplilhcd  when  the  alTiflance  of 
practitioners  is  procured  immediately  : 

for 
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for  although  there  is  reafon  to  fup* 
pole  that  fome  other  kinds  of  poifons, 
even  when  applied  to  recent  wounds, 
do  not  for  feveral  days  enter  the  cir- 
culation ; yet  we  know  from  various 
occurrences,  that  this  is  by  no  means 
the  cafe  with  the  poifon  of  the  viper, 
which  commonly  begins  to  operate 
upon  the  fyftem  in  the  fpace  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  a violent  burning  pain  in  the 
injured  part,  which  foon  begins  to 
fwell.  Tenfion  and  inflammation  take 
place,  not  merely  over  the  affe&ed  limb, 
but  often  over  the  whole  body.  The  pa- 
tient becomes  faint  and  languid,  the  pulfe 
low  and  feeble  ; he  complains  of  giddi- 
nefs,  naufea,  and  vomiting ; of  a fixed 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart ; the 
whole  furface  of  the  body  becomes  yel- 
low like  the  fldn  of  a jaundiced  patient; 
the  urine  appears  of  a deep  yellow,  and 
is  evidently  ftrongly  impregnated  with 
bile  > cold  fweats  take  place,  along  with 
convulfive  twitchings  in  different  parts 
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of  the  body;  and  if  relief  be  not  quickly 
obtained,  death  foon  clofes  the  fcene. 

With  a view  to  prevent  the  acceflion 
of  thefe  fymptoms,  the  injured  part 
fhould  either  be  cut  out  immediately,  or 
fhould  be  deftroyed  with  the  a&ual  or 
potential  cautery.  The  fooner  this  is 
done,  the  more  effectual  it  will  probably 
prove;  but  it  fhould  always  be  advifed 
as  long  as  no  bad  fymptom  has  appeared. 
In  former  times  fu&ion  was  much  em- 
ployed for  the  removal  of  every  kind  of 
poifon  in  wounds;  in  fome  cafes  by  in- 
ftruments  kept  for  the  purpofe,  but  moft 
frequently  by  the  mouth ; and  it  was 
found  where  the  fkin.of  the  mouth  was 
entire,  that  it  might  be  done  with  fafety. 
This  might  frequently  prove  fuccefsful ; 
but  where  the  life  of  a patient  is  fo  nearr 
ly  concerned,  that  remedy  only  fhould  be 
trufled  which  will  with  certainty  prevent 
the  poifon  from  entering  the  blood. 
We  fhould  not  hefitate  therefore  to  ad- 
vife  an  immediate  removal  of  the  injured 
part ; and  with  a view  to  render  the 
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pradice  as  effednal  as  poffible,  we  Ihould 
endeavour  to  excite  a plentiful  fuppura- 
tion  over  the  furface  of  the  fore  3 by  the 
application  of  ftimulating  ointments, 
when  the  patient  does  not  complain  of 
pain  and  tenlion ; and  by  the  ufe  of 
emollient  poultices,  when  much  inflam- 
mation takes  place. 

But  when  it  appears  that  the  poifon 
has  already  entered  the  fyftem,  this  lo- 
cal treatment  of  the  fore  is  not  to  be  de- 
pended on.  In  fuch  circumftances,  the 
application  of  warm  oil,  not  merely  to 
the  fore,  but  over  the  whole  body,  has 
been  much  recommended  j and  it  is  faid 
that  fome  advantage  has  been  derived 
from  the  internal  exhibition  of  it : two 
fpoonfuls  of  fine  olive  oil,  given  every 
hour,  is  faid  to  have  allayed  the  moft  vio- 
lent fymptoms  which  the  bite  of  a viper 
ever  excites.  From  fome  late  obferva- 
tions,  however,  the  efficacy  of  this  re- 
medy is  much  to  be  doubted  ; and  it 
would  appear  that  a plentiful  fvveat,  kept 
up  for  a confiderable  time,  is  the  moft 
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certain  method  yet  difcovered,  not  mere- 
ly of  mitigating  all  the  fymptoms,  but  of 
removing  them  entirely.  By  whatever 
means  a fweat  is  induced,  it  is  found  to 
prove  ufeful  3 but  experience  {hows,  that 
fmall  dofes  of  the  volatile  alkali,  fre- 
quently repeated,  is  to  be  more  depended 
on  for  this  purpofe  than  any  other  reme- 
dy. A particular  preparation  of  this  kind, 
eau  de  luce,  has  been  much  recommend- 
ed ; twenty  drops  of  it  to  be  given  every 
hour.  But  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe, 
that  any  other  form  of  the  volatile  al- 
kali will  prove  equally  effe&ual. 

All  the  varieties  of  theriac,  as  well  as 
many  other  remedies,  are  recommended 
for  the  bites  of  vipers  \ nay,  different  re- 
medies are  advifed  for  the  bite  of  every 
variety  of  this  animal.  But  as  we  do  not 
fmd  that  any  of  them  are  to  be  trufted, 
it  is  not  necefiary  to  enumerate  them. 

The  mod:  formidable  wound  of  a poi- 
foned  nature  which  we  meet  with  in  this 
country,  is  the  bite  of  a mad  animal  : for 
although  inftances  daily  happen  of  theft* 
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wounds  healing  without  any  fymptom  of 
importance  enfuing,  yet  whenever  they 
terminate  in  the  hydrophobia  the  utmoft 
danger  is  to  be  dreaded.  Indeed  the  in- 
ftances  of  patients  recovering  from  this 
dreadful  fymptom  are  fo  extremely  rare, 
that  we  defpair  in  every  cafe  of  any  of 
our  remedies  proving  effectual.  A va- 
riety of  noftrums  have  been  held  forth 
to  the  public,  by  which  we  are  tpld  the 
hydrophobia  may  not  only  be  prevented, 
but  even  cured  when  it  has  a&ually  ta- 
ken place,  I have  not  heard,  however, 
of  any  well  attefted  fadt  of  any  of  them 
proving  ufeful. 

As  a preventative  of  the  hydrophobia, 
nothing  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
can  be  depended  on  but  an  immediate  re- 
moval of  the  injured  part,  either  with  the 
fcalpel  or  with  the  actual  on  potential 
cautery  ; which,  together  with  a plenti- 
ful fuppuration  being  excited  upon  the 
lore,  has  in  different  infiances  appeared 
to  anfwer  the  purpofe  effectually  : That 
4s,  patients  who  have  been  treated  in  this 
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manner  have  efcaped,  while  others  bit  at 
at  the  fame  time  by  the  fame  animal 
have  buffered.  . 

The  fooner  that  the  part  affe&ed  is  re- 
moved after  the  accident,  the  more  ef- 
fectual the  operation  will  probably  prove : 
but  it  had  better  be  done  even  at  the  di- 
stance of  feveral  days  than  that  the  pa- 
tient fhould  be  deprived  entirely  of  the 
Tchance  which  it  affords ; and  this  efpe- 
cially  as  there  is  reafon  to  imagine  that 
this  poifon  does  not  enter  the  fyftein  fo 
quickly  as  a variety  of  others  are  obfer- 
ved  to  do ; at  leaf!  this  muft  be  the  cafe 
if  we  can  judge  from  the  time  at  which 
it  begins  to  operate.  For  we  know, 
that  in  molt  inftances  none  of  the  fymp- 
toms  induced  by  the  bites  of  mad  ani- 
mals appear  till  a confiderable  time  after 
the  accident  : It  almoft  always  happens 
that  feveral  weeks  intervene ; and  it  has. 
been  known  that  a perfon  has  remained, 
perfectly  well  after  the  bite  for  the  fpace 
of  fix  months,  and  at  laft  has  been  fud- 
denly  feized  with  hydrophobia.  When- 
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ever  we  are  certain,  therefore,  that  a per- 
Ion  has  been  bit  by  an  enraged  animal, 
we  fliould  advife  the  part  to  be  cut  out 
at  whatever  period  this  may  be,  provided 
no  fymptom  has  appeared  of  the  poifon 
having  entered  the  fyftem  : And  the  fore 
/hould  be  kept  open  for  a confiderable 
time  by  the  daily  application  of  fome 
irritating  ointment. 

While  we  place  molt  confidence  in  this 
treatment,  we  fiiould  not  negled  entire- 
ly any  advantages  which  we  are  told 
may  be  derived  from  other  remedies. 
Sea-bathing  has  been  much  famed  in  all 
ages  as  a preventative  of  thefe  fymp- 
toms : we  have  few  well  attefied  cafes, 
however,  of  any  benefit  being  procured 
from  it.  By  many  practitioners,  mer- 
cury is  much  depended  upon,  particular- 
ly fri&ions  with  mercurial  ointment,  and 
the  application  of  it  to  the  fore ; and  as 
this  may  be  employed  along  with  any 
other  plan  of  treatment  that  may  be 
adopted,  it  may  be  right  in  every  cafe  to 
advife  it. 


It 
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It  will  often  happen,  however,  that 
neither  thefe  nor  any  other  means  we 
can  employ  will  prove  effectual ; and  as 
the  province  of  furgery  affords  qo  remer 
dy  for  the  fymptoms  which  accompany 
the  hydrophobia,  as  foon  as  they  take 
place, . the  unhappy  fufferer  ftiould  im- 
mediately receive  all  the  affiftance  which 
phyficians  of  experience  and  obfervation 
can  give. 

When  wounds  are  poifoned  by  the 
matter  of  difeafes,  as  fometimes  hap- 
pens to  furgeons  in  the  treatment  of. 
fores,  particularly  of  thofe  of  the  vene- 
real and  cancerous  kinds,  the  bell  prac- 
tice would  be  to  remove  the  virus  im- 
mediately, in  the  manner  we  have  juft 
mentioned  in  cafes  of  poifoned  bites,  by 
cutting  out  the  part  affe&ed,  or  burning 
it  with  a hot  iron.  With  refped  to  the 
venereal  poifon,  a timid  patient  may  in- 
deed hefttate  in  the  ufe  of  fuch  a formi- 
dable remedy,  when  he  knows  that  we 
are  poffefled  of  an  antidote  which  fel- 
dom  fails : Many,  however,  would  en- 
dure 
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dure  the  momentary  pain  of  a burn  or  a 
cut  in  preference  to  the  flow  operation 
of  a mercurial  courfe.  And  in  cafes  of 
fores  coming  into  contaa  with  the  mat- 
ter of  a cancer,  we  fhould  not  hefitate  in 
adopting  the  pradice  immediately ; for 
hitherto  we  are  not  poffefled  of  any  re- 
medy upon  which  any  dependence  can 
be  placed  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe. 

This  would  likewife  be  the  moft  eli- 
gible praaice  in  wounds  infeded  with 
any  of  the  yegetable  poifons.  We  are 
told,  however,  that  in  thole  parts  of  the 
world  where  alone  it  can  be  neceffary, 
that  antidotes  are  univerfally  known  for 
every  poifon  of  this  kind  ; and  that  the 
Indians,  when  they  are  wounded,  can 
difcc^er  immediately  whether  the  in- 
flruments  with  which  they  are  hurt  have 
been  poifoned  or  not. 

With  refped  to  the  metallic  poifons? 
they  do  not  at  prefent  fall  within  onr 
conlideration : for  however  deleterious 
they  prove  when  taken  into  the  flomach, 
they  do  not  appear  to  prove  otherwife 
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hurtful  when  applied  to  wounds,  than  by 
irritating  or  corroding  the  parts  with 
which  they  come  in  contad.  We  are 
told  indeed,  that  inftances  have  occur- 
red of  thefe  poifons  entering  the  fyftem 
even  when  applied  to  wounds ; and  this 
is  mentioned  as  a reafon  for  our  not 
ufmg  the  different  preparations  of  lead 
with  fuch  freedom  as  is  now  univerfalry 
done.  ’ But  although  remedies  of  this 
clafs  are  daily  employed  by  almoft  every 
praditioner,  we  have  not  heard  of  a 
Angle  well  marked  cafe  of  their  proving- 
in  any  degree  noxious  : Nay  it  is  to  be 
doubted,  whether  even  the  fait  or  fugar 
of  lead,  as  it  is  termed,  proves  hurtful, 
even  when  taken  in  confiderable  quanti- 
ties into  the  ftomach.  We  know  that 
in  fmall  dofes  it  may  be  ufed  with  per- 
fed  fafety  ; and  I have  much  reafon  to 
think  that  it  may  be  taken  even  in  large 
quantities  with  more  freedom  than  is 
commonly  imagined,  from  its  having 
happened  in  different  inftances  with  pa- 
tients of  my  own,  who  by  miftake  have. 
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fwallowed  and  retained  a large  cupful  of 
a ftrong  folution  of  faccharum  faturni, 
without  any  bad  fymptom  enfuing. 


SECTION  XIV. 


Of  Gilnjhot  Wounds. 


As  wounds  made  by  fire-arms  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  very  different  from  eve^ 
ry  other  kind  of  wound,  they  are  ufuaU 
ly  treated  of  in  feparate  chapters.  We 
think  it  right  in  fome  meafiire  to  adhere 
to  a cuflom  which  has  long  prevailed  : 
but  at  the  fame  time  we  muft  obferve, 
that  this  difference  confifts  chiefly  in  the 
fymptoms  being  for  the  molt  part  more 
fevere  and  violent  in  gunfliot  wounds 
than  in  others,  Till  of  late,  molt  of  the 
fymptoms  induced  by  gunfliot  wounds 
were  iuppofed  to  originate  from  poifon 
3 carried 
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carried  in  with  the  ball ; and  it  was  aU 
fo  imagined,  that  the  ball  cauterized  or 
burned  the  parts  as  it  palled  along.  We 
now  know,  however,  that  thefe  opinions 
are  both  ill  founded  ; that  the  injured 
parts  do  not  fuffer  either  by  poifon  or 
from  the  immediate  application  of  heat  5 
and  that  all  the  phenomena  in  any  re- 
fped  peculiar  to  wounds  of  this  kind 
proceed  from  the  violent  contulion  pro- 
duced by  the  pallage  of  the  ball.  Of 
this  we  are  rendered  certain,  from  there 
being  no  poifon  contained  either  in  gun- 
powder or  in  any  of  the  articles  of  which 
bullets  are  ufually  made  ; and  from  ob- 
ferving  that  fymptoms  of  a limilar  na- 
ture are  often  induced  by  contufed 
wounds  produced  by  very  dilferent  cau- 
fes. 

I would  therefore  conclude,  that  gun- 
lliot  wounds  are  altogether  of  the  con- 
tufed kind  ; [ an  idea  confonant  to  the 
method  of  cure,  and  which  will  tend  to 
do  away  that  myltery  which  has  hither- 
to overlhaded  this  branch  of  pradice. 
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It  has  been  a prevailing  opinion,  that 
there  is  fomething  fo  lingular  in  the 
nature  of  thefe  wounds,  as  to  render 
it  improper  for  any  praditioners  to 
take  the  charge  of  them,  but  fuch  as 
have  had  opportunities  of  attending 
fleets  and  armies,  and  of  ferving  as  it. 
were  an  apprenticelhip  to  this  branch  of 
pradice.  There  is  no  good  foundation, 
however,  for  this  opinion;  and  I have  no 
heiitation  in  faying,  that  gunlhot  wounds 
fliould  be  managed  upon  the  fame  prin- 
ciples, and  in  the  fame  manner,  with 
wounds  of  any  other  kind  attended  with 
an  equal  degree  of  contulion. 

In  gunlhot  wounds,  the  fymptoms  we 
have  moll  reafon  to  dread  are,  inflamma- 
tion, gangrene,  and  a fuppuration  fo  abun- 
dant as  to  exhault  the  llrength  of  the  pa- 
tient. Thefe  are  therefore  to  be  chiefly 
kept  in  view,  and  our  pradice  will  be  more 
or  lefs  fuccefsful  in  proportion  to  their 
miidnefs  or  feverity.  In  fome  cafes  the 
contulion  is  lo  violent  and  extenlive,  that 
the  patient  differs  from  the  injured  parts 
being  immediately  attacked  with  gan- 
3 grene. 
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grene.  But,  for  the  moft  part,  inflam- 
mation is  the  fymptom  from  which  the 
greateft  danger  arifes  ; for  if  it  be  not 
kept  moderate  from  the  firft,  it  is  apt 
to  terminate  either  in  gangrene  or  iil 
extenfive  collections  of  matter. 

To  prevent  or  remove  inflammation 
fliould  therefore  be  confidered  as  our 
firft  objed  in  every  cafe  of  gunlhot 
wound : and  as  nothing  tends  with  fuch 
certainty  to  accomplifli  this  as  local 
blood-letting,  any  veins  or  arteries  that 
have  been  divided  by  the  injury  fliould 
be  allowed  to  difcharge  freely  before 
they  are  tied  : Excepting  indeed  where 
fome  of  the  larger  arteries  have  fuffered, 
I believe  it  would  be  a good  general  rule 
for  practitioners  not  to  interfere  in 
checking  any  hemorrhagy  that  may  take 
place.  In  this  they  would  be  warranted, 
not  merely  by  the  known  powerful  ef- 
fects of  local  blood-letting  in  prevent- 
ing inflammation  in  general;  but  by 
many  well  attefted  fads,  which  tend  to 
fliow  that  it  proves  ftill  more  particularly 
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lifefiil  in  cafes  of  gurifhot  wounds.  A- 
morgotherproofs  of  this  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, What  almoft  every  army  furgeon 
has  obferved,  that  fohie  of  the  mod:  re- 
markable cures  have  occurred  among 
thofe  patients  who  from  neceffity  have 
been  left  for  a confiderable  time  up- 
on the  field  of  battle  ; by  which  much 
more  blood  is  in  general  loft  than  ufually 
happens  with  fuch  as  either  from  their 
rank  or  other  circumftances  are  more 
early  taken  care  of.  In  every  cafe  there- 
fore of  gunfhot  wound,  we  lhould  at  once 
determine  to  take  as  much  blood  as  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient  will  permit  3 and 
where  the  parts  are  fo  much  contufed 
that  the  veflels  which  have  been  divided 


do  not  afford  a fufficient  quantity,  a cir- 
cumftance  which  frequently  happens,  in- 
ftead  of  taking  it  from  the  arm  or  any 
diftant  part  of  the  body,  it  ftioitlc  be 
drawn  off  by  the  application  of  a proper 
number  of  leeches  to  the  injured  parts  $ 
or  when  thefe  are  wanting,  by  cupping 
and  fcarifying  the  contiguous  found 
VoL-v<  Y parts  4 
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parts.  In  general,  if  this  practice  be 
carried  a proper  length  at  firft,  the  ac- 
cefllon  of  inflammation  will  be  prevent- 
ed ; but  when  it  proves  otherwife,  and 
when  the  parts  afterwards  fwell  and  in- 
flame, the  operation  fhould  be  repeated 
once  and  again  according  to  circum- 
ftances. 

Our  ne*.t  object  is  to  remove  any  ex- 
traneous body  that  may  be  lodged  in  the 
wound,  as  far  as  this  can  with  propriety 
be  done.  When  a ball  has  not  penetra- 
ted deep,  and  efpecially  when  the  wound 
is  left  entirely  open,  by  a portion  of  Ikin 
and  teguments  being  completely  remo- 
ved, there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  clear- 
ing away  whatever  might  prove  hurtful. 
But  when  a wound  is  found  to  run  to  a 
Conflderable  depth,  and  efpecially  if  a 
counter  opening  has  not  been  made  by  the 
ball  palling  out  at  the  oppoflte  tide,  any 
fearch  that  is  made  for  extraneous  bo- 
dies, fhould  be  done  with  much  care  and 
circumfpe&ion.  When  treating  of  Punc- 
tured Wounds  in  Se&ion  III.  of  this 
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Chapter,  we  entered  upon  the  confidera- 
tion  of  this  point*  We  muft  now  refer 
therefore  to  what  was  then  faid;  and  at 
prefent  fhall  confine  ourfelves  to  this  ob- 
fervation,  that  when  extraneous  bodies 
lodged  in  gunfhot  wounds  can  be  taken 
away  without  fretting  or  injuring  the 
contiguous  parts  confiderably,  they  ought 
always  to  be  removed  immediately  : but 
when  much  pain  is  excited,  or  a high  de- 
gree of  inflammation  endangered  by  the 
attempt,  we  ought  to  defift.  In  fuch 
circumftances,  it  will  be  better  to  trufl 
to  the  extraneous  bodies  being  after- 
wards difcharged  along  with  the  matter 
of  the  fore  3 to  nature  prefling  them  out  ; 
or  to  the  parts  in  which  they  are  lodged 
being  accuftomed  to  their  refidence. 
From  much  experience  we  know,  that  in 
almofl  every  inflance  bullets  fhould  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  whatever  part  they 
are  lodged,  rather  than  that  much  force 
fhould  be  employed  in  extrading  them. 
A ball  lodged  in  the  fubftance  of  a bone, 
is  perhaps  the  only  exception  to  this  ge- 
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neral  rule  : It  cannot  indeed  be  extra#* 
ed  from  this  fituation  but  with  much  dif- 
ficulty ; and  therefore  it  is  in  general 
allowed  to  remain.  I have  known  feve- 
ral  inftances  of  this  j but  in  all  of  them 
much  pain  and  danger  to  the  patient,  as 
well  as  trouble  and  perplexity  to  the  prac- 
titioner, were  the  confequences.  The 
unyielding  nature  of  bone,  occafions,  up- 
on the  lodgement  of  a foreign  body  in  its 
fubftance,  great  pain,  tenfion,  and  fuell- 
ing over  all  the  contiguous  parts.  To 
prevent  thefe,  the  extraction  of  the  ball, 
when  it  can  be  done  without  hazard  of 
the  patient’s  life,  fhould  be  attempted,  as 
foon  after  the  accident  as  poflible,  and 
before  the  parts  (become  fwelled  and 
pained. 

Different  forceps  have  been  invented 
for  extracting  bullets  from  wounds,  and 
fome  have  propofed  ferews  for  this  pur- 
pofe  : Scarcely  any  of  thefe  inftruments, 
however,  have  anfwered  the  purpofe  for 
which  they  are  intended  ; and  except- 
ing where  a bullet  can  be  eafily  laid  hold 
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of  with  common  forceps,  no  inftrument 
of  this  kind  fhould  ever  be  employed ; 
for,  befides  tearing  and  irritating  the  in- 
jured parts,  they  are  apt  to  catch  the 
contiguous  mufcles,  or  other  foft  parts, 
by  which  much  mifchief  mud;  necef- 
farily  be  done.  There  mult  ahvays  be 
a rilk  of  this  when  the  wound  runs 
deep  but  it  ought  to  be  more  par- 
ticularly avoided  in  wounds  of  the  tho- 
rax and  abdomen,  where  laying  hold 
of  any  of  the  contiguous  parts  would  ne- 
cefllirily  be  produdive  of  danger.  When  > 
a ball  is  not  deeply  lodged,  but  lies  near 
to  the  mouth  of  the  wound  fo  that  the 
furgeon  can  fee  it,  the  forceps  may  with 
fafety  be  employed ; but  whenever  it 
lies  deeper  than  this,  if  it  be  judged  pro- 
per to  extrad  it,  a Counter  Opening,  as 
it  is  termed,  fhould  be  made  upon  it,  fo 
as  to  admit  of  its  being  taken  out  with 
the  fingers.  It  will  commonly  happen, 
indeed,  that  balls  may  be  extraded  with 
much  more  eafe  both  to  the  patient  and 
furgeon,  by  judicious  openings  of  this 
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kind,  than  by  the  ufe  of  forceps  or  any 
other  inftrumeiit.  The  pain  and  terror 
which  the  making  of  thefe  openings  are 
fuppofed  to  excite,  are  the  principal  ob- 
jections to  them ; but  it  fhould  be  re- 
membered, that  in  fuch  circumftances,  it 
is  not  the  prefent  eafe  and  conveniency 
of  the  patient  that  fo  particularly  merit 
our  attention,  as  his  future  advantage  and 
fafety.  Nor  will  the  pain  induced  by 
cutting  direCtly  upon  a bullet  be  fo  con- 
iiderable,  as  by  tearing  it  out  from  a 
deep  wound  with  forceps. 

Where  the  courfe  of  a ball  is  of  a con- 
fiderable  length,  this  will  always  be  the 
eafieft  method  of  taking  it  out,  when  the 
pradice  is  net  forbid  by  the  contiguity 
of  large  blood-vefiels  and  nerves  : But 
when  the  wound  is  only  of  a Ihort  ex- 
tent, inftead  of  cutting  upon  the  ball,  by 
making  a fmall  opening  into  it,  it  an- 
fwers  better  to  lay  the  wound  open  thro? 
its  whole  length;  by  which  the  ball  is  not 
only  more  eafily  extracted,  but  the  cure 
is  afterwards  much  more  readily  accom- 
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plifhed.  Indeed  this  pradice  fhould  be 
adopted  in  all  fuch  cafes,  even  when  the 
ball  is  not  lodged.  When  the  two  open- 
ings  made  by  the  entrance  and  exit  of  a 
ball  are  not  very  diftant  from  each  other, 
and  when  with  fafety  they  can  be  laid 
into  one,  it  fhould  always  be  done  as  foon 
as  poflible  after  the  accident ; by  which 
the  veffels  which  have  been  injured  will 
be  more  freely  unloaded  than  they  could 
poflibly  be  in  any  other  manner  ; . every 
kind  of  extraneous  matter  that  the  ball 
may  have  carried  in,  will  be  brought  in- 
to view ; and  the  fides  of  the  linus  being 
allowed  to  collapfe,  the  fize  of  the  fore 
will  thus  be  diminifhed. 

This  being  done,  the  parts  affected 
fhould  be  covered  with  a pledgit  of  any 
emollient  ointment  formed  merely  of 
wax  and  oil,  and  a poultice  of  bread  and 
milk  fhould  be  laid  over  the  whole  : a 
pradice  which  proves  ranch  more  fuc- 
cefsful,  as  well  as  more  agreeable,  than 
the  application  of  warm  ftimulating* 
drefTings ; which,  till  of  late,  were  uni- 
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verfally  ufed  in  every  cafe  of  gunfhot 
wound.  The  pain  and  irritability  which 
aimoft  uniformly  attend  injuries  of  this 
kind,  point  out  the  propriety  of  the  moft 
foothing  applications.  For  the  moft 
part  thofe  we  have  mentioned  anfwer 
the  purpofe  : but  in  fome  cafes  the  pre- 
parations of  lead  anfwer  better;  parti- 
cularly Goulard’s  cerate,  or  the  common 
wax  ointment,  impregnated  with  a fmall 
proportion  of  Saccharum  Saturni.  An 
opiate  ftiould  be  new  adminiftered;  and 
the  part  afteefted  being  placed  in  the  ea- 
fteft  and  moft  convenient  pofture,  the 
patient  fnould  be  laid  to  reft. 

The  formation  of  matter  in  every  fore 
attended  with  contufion,  is  an  objeft  of 
the  firft  importance ; for  till  this  takes 
place,  there  is  often  reafon  to  fufpeeft  that 
gangrene  may  flipervene.  With  a view 
to  haften  it,  the  warm  poultices  fhould 
be  frequently  renewed  : and  they  ftiould 
be  continued  till  the  tenfion  and  fwelling 
with  which  wounds  of  this  kind  are  ufual- 
ly  attended  be  removed,  and  till  the  fore 
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has  acquired  a red  healthy  granulating 
appearance  ; when  it  will  fall  to  be  treat- 
ed in  the  manner  we  have  already  advi- 
fed  for  fores  proceeding  from  any  other 
caufe. 

Gunfhot  wounds  are  commonly  de^ 
fcribed  as  being  covered  from  the  firfl 
with  deep  doughs  or  efchars ; and  vari- 
ous remedies  are  advifed  for  removing 
them.  Every  appearance,  however,  of 
this  kind  with  which  they  are  attended, 
proceeds  entirely  from  contufion ; and 
excepting  the  injury  be  large  and  exten- 
live,  the  dough  covering  the  wound  is 
not  often  perceptible  ; or  it  is  fo  thin 
and  incondderable,  that  it  didolves  and 
comes  away  with  the  matter  of  the  firfl: 
or  fecond  dreding.  In  fuch  cafes,  there- 
fore, it  requires  no  particular  attention. 
And  even  when  it  runs  to  a greater 
depth,  it  commonly  feparates  fo  as  to  be 
eafily  removed  as  foon  as  a free  forma- 
tion of  matter  has  taken  place  : for  eve- 
ry dough  of  this  kind  is  a real  mortified 
Jpqt  5 and  we  have  elfewhere  diown  that 

nothing 
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nothing  tends  to  feparate  mortified  parts 
with  fuch  certainty  from  thofe  that  are 
found,  as  a free  fuppuration  being  indu- 
ced upon  them. 

In  the  early  ftages  of  gunfhot  wounds, 
emollient  poultices  prove  more  ufeful 
than  perhaps  any  other  remedy  : But  it 
is  necefiary  to  remark,  that  they  fliould 
not  be  continued  after  the  effeds  we 
have  mentioned  are  produced  : for  when 
they  are  too  long  perfifled  in,  they  not 
only  tend  to  relax  the  parts  too  much, 
and  to  render  them  foft  and  fpongy,  but 
are  apt  to  induce  too  copious  a for- 
mation of  matter;  from  which  the  pa- 
tient is  now  in  greater  danger  than  from 
any  other  circumftance  attending  his  fi- 
tuation  : For  although  it  is  a point  of 
the  utmoft  importance  in  every  gunlhot 
wound,  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
pus  to  a certain  extent;  yet  we  find  uni- 
verfally,  that  in  great  quantities  it  proves 
very  prejudicial,  and  when  once  excited 
that  it  is  with  much  difficulty  checked. 
We  think  it  alfo  right  to  oblerve,  that 

this 
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this  fuperabundance  of  matter  is  very- 
apt  to  proceed  from  a different  caufe., 
from  the  inflammation  being  allowed  to 
run  too  high,  by  which  extenfive  effiu- 
fions  and  confequent  abfceffes  take  place 
among  the  contiguous  mufcles.  This 
cannot  in  any  way  be  fo  effeaually  pre- 
vented as  by  very  copious  bleedings  im- 
mediately after  the  injury  is  inflided : 
It  is  chiefly  with  a view  indeed  to  pre- 
vent this  diftrefsful  occurrence,  that  we 
have  advifed  the  pradice  of  early  and 
copious  blood-letting  in  every  cafe  of 
this  kind  ; and  with  thofe  who  have  had 


opportunities  of  feeing  the  inconveni- 
encies  which  arife  from  thofe  extenfive 
iuppurations  that  enfue  from  negleding 
it,  no  other  argument  will  be  required 
to  fhow  the  propriety  of  adopting  it. 

In  whatever  manner  a too  copious 
flow  of  matter  has  been  induced,  the 
pradice  to  be  adopted  muff  be  the  fame. 
Every  colledion  that  appears  mull  be 
dilcharged  by  a depending  opening  ; the 
Jjmb  diould  be  laid  in  that  poflure  which 

will 
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will  moft  readily  admit  of  its  running 
off ; the  patient  fhould  be  fupported  by 
a light  nourifhing  diet  j and  the  bark 
Ihould  be  plentifully  exhibited.  It  is  in 
this  ftate  indeed  of  gunfhot  wounds  that 
bark  ads  with  moft  advantage ; when 
the  inflammatory  fymptoms  are  moftly 
gone,  and  when  the  patient  is  fuffering 
from  too  copious  a difcharge.  In  this  fi- 
tuation  it  often  proves  highly  fervice- 
able  \ but  in  order  to  ad  with  advantage, 
it  fhould  be  given  in  confiderable  quan- 
tities. Elixir  of  vitriol  proves  in  fuch 
cafes  a powerful  addition  to  bark. 

When  notwithftanding  a liberal  ufe  of 
tliefe  medicines,  and  a proper  attention 
to  the  other  circumftances  we  have  men- 
tioned, the  difcharge  ftill  continues  co- 
pious, we  will  often  find  that  it  is  kept 
up  by  detached  pieces  of  bone,  or  by 
pieces  of  cloth,  or  fome  other  extraneous 
body  having  been  carried  in  with  the 
bullet.  In  fuch  circumftances,  nothing 
will  tend  to  leflen  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter till  the  extraneous  body  be  removed  ; 

for 
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for  while  it  remains,  it  will  irritate  and 
inflame  the  contiguous  parts,  and  efFu- 
flon  and  Tuppuration  will  be  the  confe- 
quence.  The  fore  ought  therefore  to 
be  again  examined  > and  any  loofe  body 
or  detached  pieces  of  bone  that  are  dif- 
covered,  fliould  be  immediately  removed. 
When  the  irritation  is  kept  up  by  pieces 
of  cloth,  as  they  are  too  foft  to  be  difco- 
vered  by  the  probe,  they  are  apt  to  pafs 
unnoticed.  When  there  is  therefore  rea- 
fon  to  fufpea  that  any  article  of  this 
kind  is  lodged  in  a fore,  fome  other  me- 
thod is  neceflary  for  extracting  it : And 
when  the  parts  are  fo  fltuated  that  a 
cord  or  feton  can  be  introduced  along 
the  paflage  made  by  the  ball,  nothing 
will  more  readily  prove  fuccefsful.  I 
have  met  with  different  inftances  of  pieces 
of  cloth  being  brought  out  with  the  dai- 
ly drawing  of  a cord,  which  were  not 
fufpe&ed  tc  be  lodged ; and  in  confe- 
rence of  which  the  fores  were  foon 
cured,  after  various  attempts  to  heal 
them  had  been  made  in  vain. 
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We  have  already  advifed  opium  as  an 
ufeful  medicine  in  the  early  flages  of 
gunfhot  wounds  ; and  by  tending  more 
effectually  than  any  other  remedy  to 
abate  irritation,  it  proves  often  fervice- 
able  in  leffening  the  difcharge  of  thefe 
fores,  even  when  they  have  been  of  long 
duration,  and  when  various  other  medi- 
cines have  been  employed  without  any 
advantage.  It  ought  therefore  to  be 
prefcribed  with  freedom  whenever  the 
difcharge  appears  to  be  kept  up  by  pain 
or  irritation. 

Although  in  gunfhot  wounds  hemor- 
rhagies  of  importance  do  not  always 
fucceed  the  accident  immediately,  yet 
they  fometimes  take  place  afterwards* 
This  feems  to  proceed  from  the  arte- 
ries being  left  open  and  expofed,  when 
the  mortified  flough  which  contufions 
ufually  produce  falls  off.  About  this 
time,  therefore,  pra&itioners  fhould  be 
much  on  their  guard  againfl  fuch  an  oc- 
currence, and  this  efpecially  when  the 
injury  is  extenfive  or  feated  near  to  any 
2 large 
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large  artrey.  The  hemorrhagy  is  often 
preceded  by  great  heat  in.  the  injured 
parts,  and  with  a throbbing  pulfatory 
pain.  At  this  period  it  may  frequently 
be  prevented  by  plentiful  blood-letting, 
and  efpecially  by  the  application  of 
leeches  to  the  contiguous  parts , but 
when  once  the  hemorrhagy  appears,  no- 
thing will  prove  fuccefsful,  if  the  veflels 
are  of  any  conliderable  fize,  but  a pro- 
per application  of  ligatures.  As  the  dif- 
charge  in  thefe  cafes  is  often  fo  fudden 
and  violent  as  to  induce  much  hazard 
before  the  afiiftance  of  a pradHtioner  can 
be  procured,  patients  in  fuch  circum- 
ftances  Ihould  be  furniftied  with  a tour- 
niquet, with  diredlions  to  the  fervant  in 
attendance  to  apply  it  immediately  on 
the  firfl:  appearance  of  blood. 

Hitherto  we  have  not  mentioned  the 
fcarifying  of  gunfhot  wounds  5 a pradlice 
which  we  find  recommended  by  almoft 
every  writer  upon  this  fubjedt,  and  which 
till  of  late  prevailed  very  univerfally. 
By  fcarifying  the  fores,  it  was  expedled 
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that  the  Houghs  with  which  they  are 
fometimes  covered  would  fooner  fepa- 
ratc,  and  that  the  cure  would  thereby  be 
hahened.  Ldter  experience,  however, 
fhows,  that  this  reafoning  is  fallacious } 
and  inftead  of  proving  ufeful,  that  fcari- 
fying  very  commoiily  does  harm : It 
creates  additional  pain  and  inflammation, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  evidently  extends 
the  furface  of  the  fore,  while  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  productive  of  any  advantage* 
It  fhould  therefore  be  laid  altogether 
afide.  Even  the  dilatation  of  gunfhot 
■wounds,  fo  much  recommended  of  late, 
ought  to  be  employed  with  caution* 
When  the  paffage  of  a ball  is  not  exten- 
hve,  and  when  the  parts  through  which 
it  has  gone  can  with  fafety  belaid  open, 
I believe  it  would  be  right  in  every  cafe 
to  do  it  with  freedom  from  one  end  of  the 
finus  to  the  other  r no  harm  could  acrue 
from  it ; and  there  is  reafon  to  imagine, 
as  we  have  obferved  above,  that  it  would 
tend  much  to  forward  the  cure:  But  I 
have  never  been  able  to  difcover  what 
2 advan- 
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advantages  could  probably  be  derived 
from  the  mere  dilatation  of  the  external 
opening  of  a gunfhot  wound  : It  is  pro- 
pofed  with  a view  to  give  a more  free 
difcharge  to  the  matter  than  it  would  o- 
otherwife  have : But  in  deep  narrow 

wounds,  formed  by  piftol  or  mulket  bul- 
lets, increafing  the  diameter  of  one  part 
of  the  fmus,  will  have  no  efted  what- 
ever upon  the  reft  of  it ; and  as  it  muft 
evidently  do  harm,  by  enlarging  the 
wound,  while  no  benefit  can  probably 
accrue  from  it,  I do  not  helitate  in  laying 
that  the  pradice  fhould  not  be  continued, 
In  luch  cafes,  where  the  wound  is  either 
fo  lituated  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
lay  it  open  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
or  where  it  is  of  too  great  extent  for 
this  pradice  to  be  adopted,  the  palling  a 
Cord,  as  we  have  already  adviied,  along 
the  finus,  will  often  anfwer  our  purpole. 
This,  however,  Ihould  never  be  attempt- 
ed  till  the  firft  or  inflammatory  ftage  of 
the  wound  is  over  : for  while  any  degree 
of  pain  or  tenfion  remains,  the  irrita- 
Vol.  V.  Z tion 
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tion  produced  by  the  cord  is  very  apt  to 
do  harm. 

But  it  fometimes  happens  even  that  a 
cord. cannot  be  employed,  owing  to  the 
fituation  and  diredion  of  the  wound. 
In  fuch  cafes,  after  the  pain,  tenfion,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  inflammation  are  re- 
moved, and  a free  fuppuration  is  indu- 
ced, the  fore  muft  be  treated  in  the  man- 
ner we  have  already  adviied  when  fpeak- 
ing  of  punctured  wounds  : a proper  ap- 
plication of  preflure  along  the  courfe  of 
the  finus  will,  in  fuch  a fituation,  often 
effed  a cure  when  it  cannot  be.  obtained 
in  any  other  manner. 

It  might  be  expeded,  that  fomething 
fhould  be  faid  of  the  method  of  mana- 
ging mortification  when  it  occurs  in 
gunfliot  wounds ; but  it  appears  to  be 
unneceflary,  as  we  have  ellewhere  treated 
fully  of  this  fymptom  as  a coniequence 
of  inflammation  *.  I think  it  right,  how- 
ever, to  remark,  that  in  gunfliot  wounds 
nothing  in  general  proves  fo  efFedual  in 
preventing  mortification  as  plentiful  eva- 
cuations 

* Vide  Trcatife  on  Ulcers,  Sec.  Part  I. 
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cuations  of  blood;  It  will  not  indeed  pre- 
vent thofe  parts  from  mortifying  which 
have  been  feverely  contufed  by  the  ball  co- 
mingimmediately  into  contadt  with  them : 
but  this  is  not  what  in  fuch  cafes  we  have 
moll  reafon  to  dread j for  the  gangrene 
which  occurs  from  the  contufion  produ- 
ced by  the  ball,  is  commonly  circum- 
fcribed,  and  it  is  not  apt  to  fpread.  It  is 
that  variety  of  gangrene  which  fucceeds 
to  the  inflammatory  ftage  of  gunfhot 
wounds,  of  which  we  have  moft  caule  to 
be  afraid.  But  when  blood-letting  is 
freely  pradfifed,  it  feldom  takes  places 
or  if  it  does  appear,  the  fame  remedy  will 
often  prevent  it  from  lpreading. 

As  bark  is  found  ufeful  in  many  cafes 
of  mortification,  it  is  almofl  univerfally 
employed  in  gangrene  arifing  from  gun- 
fhot  wounds.  I am  fatisfied, however,  that 
the  practice  is  often  founded  in  error,  and 
that  much  mifchief  has  been  done  by  it. 
When  gangrene  occurs  in  a weak  de- 
bilitated habit,  bark  may  always  be  gi- 
ven with  fafety;  and  in  fuch  circum- 
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fiances  it  will  often  prove  to  be  the  moll 
effe&ual  remedy.  But  mortification 
which  takes  place  from  gunfliot  wounds 
happens  moll  frequeutly  in  ftrong  ple- 
thoric patients,  where  tonics  of  every 
kind  prove  prejudicial,  and  where  blood- 
letting and  other  evacuations  are  particu- 
larly ufeful.  In  the  fubfequent  flages 
even  of  this  variety  of  gangrene,  if  the 
difeafe  appears  t ofpread  after  all  the  fymp- 
toms  of  plethora  and  inflammation  are 
removed,  bark  may  be  employed  with 
propriety;  and  in  fuch  circumftances  it 
fliould  be  exhibited  with  freedom ; but 
it  fliould  never  be  given  while  the  inflam- 
matory tenfion  and  pain  continue. 

In  offering  thefe  obfervations  upon 
gunfliot  wounds,,  we  have  hitherto  been 
fuppofing  that  the  injury  is  in  fome  de- 
gree circnmfcribed,  or  at  leaft  that  it  is 
not  fo  extenfive  as  to  preclude  hopes  of 
laving  the  limb  in  which  it  may  be  fitu- 
ated  ; and  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
by  due  care  and  attention,  wounds  of 
this  kind  may  be  often  cured,  and  limbs 
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laved,  where  the  firft  appearances  were 
even  very  alarming.  But  when  a limb 
is  injured  in  fuch  a manner  that  there  is 
no  reafonable  hope  of  faving  it,  it  would 
be  improper  to  peril  ft  long  either  in  thefe 
or  any  other  means  of  cure  that  have 
yet  been  propofed.  By  doing  fo,  the 
patient  muft  fuffer  unneceflary  pain  and 
trouble,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  his  con- 
ftitution  may  be  fo  much  injured  as  to 
deprive  him  even  of  a chance  of  recove- 
ry upon  the  removal  of  the  limb.  But 
the  attempt  to  fave  limbs  which  have 
fuftered  much  by  gunftiot  wounds,  gives 
rife  to  a queftion  of  importance,  which 
merits  particular  difcuftion. 

In  the  various  battles  which  occurred 
in  the  laft  German  war,  the  number  of 
wounded  men  was  often  ftirprifingly 
great ; of  courfe  the  amputation  of  limbs 
became  frequently  necelTary.  By  many 
it  was  imagined  that  the  practice  was 
carried  much  farther  than  it  ought  to 
have  been  ; and  it  was  even  alleged,  that 
limbs  were  often  wantonly  removed, 
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which  with  much  eafe  and  lafety  might 
have  been  faved.  Among  others  who 
were  of  this  opinion,  Mr  Bilguer,  fur- 
geon  to  the  armies  of  his  Pruihan  Maje- 
ily,  wrote  a treatife,  in  which  he  endea- 
vours to  prove,  that  amputation  of  limbs 
is  very  rarely  necelfary,  as  almoft  every 
injury  for  which  it  is  ufually  advifed 
will  admit,  he  thinks,  of  a cure,  by  more 
gentle  means. 

As  the  removal  of  a limb  fhould  never 
be  attempted  but  in  cafes  of  real  necef- 
fity,  the  public  at  large  were  much  in- 
debted to  Mr  Bilguer  for  endeavouring 
to  prevent  a too  general  pradice  of  it. 
There  is  much  caufe,  however,  to  ima- 
gine, that  the  zeal  with  which  he  appears 
to  be  animated  jias  made  him  carry  his 
reftridions  too  far;  and  that  numbers 
would  fuffer  much  unneceffary  pain, 
trouble,  and  hazard,  were  they  to  be  ge- 
nerally adopted. 

Mr  Biiguer  thinks,  that  fearcely  any 
cafe  of  gunfhot  wound  can  be  fo  bad  as 
to  require  amputation.  Even  where  the 
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fofter  parts  are  much  lacerated,  and  the 
bones  and  the  joints  much  injured,  we 
ought  always,  he  thinks,  to  attempt  to 
fave  the  limb  : and  he  afferts,  that  by 
this  pradice  more  lives  will  be  preferved 
than  by  the  ufual  method  of  proceeding 
immediately  to  amputate.  After  all  the 
attention,  however,  that  I have  been 
able  to  give  to  a fubjed  of  luch  import- 
ance, in  the  courfe  of  my  own  pradice, 
and  after  much  information  obtained  from 
others  of  experience  and  obfervation,  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  a great  deal  of  mif- 
chief  would  be  done  by  admitting  this  as 
an  univerfal  rule.  I would  advife,  in  every 
cafe  where  the  flefhy  parts  of  a limb  only 
are  merely  divided,  to  make  feme  trials 
for  faving  it ; and  they  will  often  prove 
fuccefsful.  Where  all  the  mufcular  parts 
of  a limb  are  much  contufed  and  lacera- 
ted, it  would  no  doubt  be  in  vain  to  at- 
tempt the  cure  of  it ; on  the  contrary, 
it  Should  be  removed  at  once.  But  when 
,any  considerable  portion  of  foft  parts  re- 
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mains  unhurt,  although  the.  others  fhould 
be  injured  in  the  fevered  manner,  if  none » 
of  the  large  joints  have  differed,  we 
fhould  never  defpair  of  being  able  to 
fave  the  limb.  The  contufed  parts  may 
indeed  mortify  and  throw  off,  and  thus 
an  extenfive  fore  will  be  produced  : but 
we  know  from  daily  experience,  that  the 
larged  fores  will  heal ; and  if  in  this  we 
fhould  be  difappointed,  we  dill  have  it  in 
our  power  to  advife  amputation,  while 
both  the  patient  and  furgeon  have  the 
fatisfa&ion  to  think  that  nothing  has 
been  omitted  that  could  probably  have 
prevented  the  neceility  of  employing  a 
remedy  of  fuch  a difagreeable  nature. 
And  on  the  f\ibje<d  of  Amputation  we 
fhall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  ihow, 
that  in  fuch  a fituation  the  operation 
proves  ufually  more  fuccefsful  when  a 
fore  has  been  of  fome  duration,  than 
when  employed  immediately  after  the 
accident. 

But  when  any  of  the  larger  joints  have 
beep  much  injured  by  the  ends  of  the 
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bones  which  compofe  them  being  fhat- 
tered  or  fpiintered,  immediate  amputa- 
tion ihould  always  be  advifed : for  the 
inflammation  which  fucceeds  to  thefe 
wounds  comes  on  quickly  ; and  when 
once  it  takes  place,  the  operation  can 
never  be  employed  till  it  be  altogether 
removed.  The  height  to  which  inflam- 
mation is  in  fuch  cafes  apt  to  proceed, 
is  a powerful  argument  in  favour  of 
early  amputation  ? for  when  the  large 
joints  are  materially  hurt,  the  parts  foon 
become  highly  inflamed,  notwithftand- 
ing  of  all  that  we  can  do  to  prevent  it  j 
fo  that  no  time  fhould  be  loft  in  putting 
the  operation  in  pra&ice.  It  muft  in- 
deed be  allowed,  that  out  of  a great  num- 
ber of  patients,  fome  few  might  in  fuch 
circumftances  have  their  limbs  faved, 
even  where  the  joints  have  differed  in 
the  worfl  manner  : But  we  cannot  al- 
low, with  Mr  Bilguer,  that  this  is  a fuf- 
ficient  reafon  for  the  pra&ice  which  he 
recommends  being  generally  admitted. 
It  is  not  the  fuccefs  which  may  attend 
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a few  cafes,  by  which  praditioners  lhould 
be  direded,  but  that  which  enfues  from 
a general  courfe  of  pradice.  And  this  I 
think  may  be  confidered  as  certain,  that 
in  fuch  circumftances  as  we  are  now 
confidering,  more  lives  would  be  loft 
by  attempting  to  fave  the  limbs  of  pa- 
tients, than  by  removing  them  as  quick- 
ly as  poflible  after  the  injuries  have  been 
received ; at  the  fame  time  that  the 
pradice  would  be  attended  with  much 
lefs  trouble  and  pain  to  the  patient  : for 
the  fore  which  remains  after  the  remo- 
val of  a limb  is  trifling  indeed,  when  com- 
pared with  extenflve  lacerated  wounds  of 
the  large  joints.  In  the  prefent  impro- 
ved method  of  operating,  the  former 
often  heals  in  the  courfe  of  two  or 
three  weeks  \ whereas  wounds  in  the 
joints,  even  when  they  terminate  mol! 
favourably,  often  continue  obftinate,  and 
produce  much  perplexity  and  diftrefs  for 
feveral  months,  or  even  for  years. 

With  refped  to  fradured  bones  in  cafes 
pf  gunlhot  wounds,  when  a large  bone 
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is  fradured  or  fplintered  through  its 
whole  extent,  and  when  this  is  accompa- 
nied with  much  laceration  of  the  corre- 
fponding  foft  parts;  immediate  amputa- 
tion of  the  limb  will  be  the  fiafell 
pradice,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  ad- 
vifed  without  heftation.  But  where  a 
gunfhot  wound  that  is  not  very'extenfive 
is  merely  accompanied  with  a fimple 
fradure  of  a contiguous  bone,  or  even 
where  the  bone  is  fradured  in  different 
places,  if  the  injury  does  not  extend  to 
the  joint,  we  ought  in  perhaps  every  in- 
ftance  to  endeavour  to  fave  the  limb. 
By  removing  the  detached  pieces  of 
bone,  and  treating  the  fore  with  atten- 
tion, we  will  often  have  the  fatisfadion 
of  accomplifhing  a cure,  and  of  reftoring 
patients  to  the  ufe  of  their  limbs,  who 
otherwife  might  have  remained  lame  for 
life,  or  who  might  have  been  deprived  of 
them  entirely. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  that 
although  this  fhould  always  be  attempt- 
ed where  a patient  is  to  remain  in  a fix- 
ed 
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ed  fituation,  and  where  the  regular  at- 
tendance of  a pra&itioner  can  be  procu- 
red, yet  after  engagements,  whether  at 
fea  or  land,  where  the  wounded  mull  be 
frequently  moved  about,  and  where  there 
is  commonly  a deficiency  of  furgeons,  I 
believe  it  would  be  a good  general  rule 
to  proceed  to  immediate  amputation  in 
every  cafe  of  gunlhot  wound  accompa- 
nied with  a fradture  of  any  of  the  conti- 
guous large  bones.  By  doing  fo,  a few 
limbs  would  poilibly  be  removed,  which 
with  great  care  and  attention  might  have 
been  preferved  ; but  X am  convinced  that 
more  lives  would  be  faved  by  it  than 
by  attempting  in  filch  circumftances  to 
purfue  any  other  method  of  treatment. 
We  lhall  have  occafion,  however,  to  en- 
ter more  fully  upon  the  confideration  of 
this  fubjedt  in  the  Chapter  upon  Ampu- 
tation. 
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BURNS  aflume  different  appearances 
according  to  their  degrees  of  vio- 
lence, and  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  produced.  Thus,  burns  which  mere- 
ly irritate  the  furface  of  the  Ikin  differ 
materially  from  thofe  which  corrode  or 
deftroy  it ; while  thofe  again  have  a 
different  afpedl  from  fuch  as  affedt  the 
more  deep  feated  parts,  as  the  mufcles, 
tendons,  ligaments,  &c.  : And  we  know 
that  fuch  as  occur  from  the  application 
of  boiling  water,  or  any  other  liquid, 
differ  materially  from  thofe  which  are 
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produced  by  the  dired  contad  of  hot 
metallic  bodies,  or  of  burning  combu- 
ftible  materials. 

Burns  which  do  not  deftroy  the  cu- 
ticle, and  which  irritate  the  fkin  owly, 
ad  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  with  can- 
tharides  and  other  veficantia^  The  ir- 
ritation which  they  excite  produces  an 
increafed  adion  in  the  exhaling  veflels 
of  the  afteded  part,  by  which  velications 
are  formed  in  extent  and  number  pro- 
portioned to  the  violence  of  the  eaufe. 
But  when  the  fkin  or  fubjacent  parts  afe 
deftroyed,  no  veficles  take  place.  A 
black  mortified  ilough  is  firft  obferved ; 
and  when  this  feparates  and  is  thrown 
od,  an  ulcer  is  left  of  a depth  Corre- 
fponding  to  the  degree  of  heat  by  which 
it  was  produced. 

In  every  cafe  of  burn  the  pain  is  fe- 
vere  ; but  in  general  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  it  is  more  confiderable  where  thefkin 
has  been  merely  muchfretted  or  irritated, 
than  where  fuch  a degree  of  heat  is  ap- 
plied as  to  deftroy  it  entirely* 
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In  deep  extenfive  burns  mortification 
fometimes  takes  place  to  an  alarming  de- 
gree very  Toon  after  the  injury  is  inflict- 
ed ; but  for  the  mofl  part  the  fymptom  we 
have  mofl  caufe  to  dread  is  inflamma- 
tion. The  pain  and  irritation  which 
burns  excite,  are  in  fome  inftances  fo  vio- 
lent, that  all  our  efforts  are  apt  to  fail  in 
preventing  them  from  inducing  the  very 
higheft  degree  of  inflammation : And 
when  the  furface  of  a burned  part  is  ex- 
tenfive, the  effects  of  this  inflammation 
are  not  confined  to  the  fpot  which  has 
more  immediately  fuffered ; they  are  apt 
to  excite  fever ; and  in  many  cafes  fuch 
a degree  of  torpor  is  induced,  as  at  laft 
ends  in  death. 

In  the  treatment  of  every  variety  of 
burn,  our  firfh  object  fhould  be  to  pro- 
cure eafe  as  quickly  as  poflible.  Where 
the  fkin  is  not  deftroyed,  but  feems  to 
buffer  merely  from  irritation,  an  abate- 
ment of  pain  may  be  procured  by  the 
application  of  remedies  of  very  different, 
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and  even  of  very  oppofite  natures  : By 
dipping  the  part  affected  in  very  cold  wa- 
ter, and  keeping  it  for  fome  time  im- 
merfed  in  it,  the  pain  will  often  be  ren- 
dered very  fupportable  \ while  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  a confiderable  degree  of  eafe 
may  be  procured  by  plunging  the  inju- 
red part  fuddenly  into  boiling  water,  or 
any  other  fluid  of  nearly  an  equal  degree 
of  heat.  Emollients  are  often  employed, 
and  in  fome  cafes  they  procure  immediate 
relief 3 but  in  general,  aftringent  appli- 
cations prove  much  more  fuccefsflil. 
One  of  the  belt  applications  to  every 
burn  of  this  kind,  is  ftrong  brandy,  or 
any  other  ardent  fpirits  : it  feems  to  in- 
duce a momentary  additional  pain  ; but 
this  foon  fubfides,  and  is  fucceeded  by  an 
agreeable  toothing  lenfation.  It  proves 
tnoft  effe&ual  when  the  parts  can  be  kept 
immerfed  in  it ; but  when  this  cannot  be 
done,  they  fhould  be  kept  conftantly 
moifl  with  pieces  of  foft  old  linen  foaked 
in  fpirits.  The  Acetum  Lythargyrites, 
a ftrong  folution  of  Saccharum  Saturni, 
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or  Goulard’s  faturnine  water,  make  ufe- 
ful  applications  for  the  fame  purpofe ; 
and  as  a proof  that  it  is  the  aflringency 
of  the  remedy  which  the  effects  refult 
from,  the  fame  benefit  is  derived  from  a 
firong  folution  of  alum,  or  even  from 
common  ink. 

It  is  the  common  opinion,  that  reme- 
dies of  this  kind  prove  chiefly  ufeful  by 
preventing  thofe  vefications  or  ferous 
exfudations  which  fuperficial  burns  are 
ufually  attended  with  : But  I do  not 

find  that  the  obfervation  is  well  founded; 
for  I have  always  remarked,  that  they 
procure  an-  abatement  of  the  pain  fooner 
where  thefe  vefications  have  already  ap- 
peared, than  when  they  are  employed  fo 
early  as  to  prevent  them  from  riling, 
which  they  frequently  do  when  they  are 
applied  immediately  after  a burn  is  in- 
flicted. 

Whatever  remedy  we  employ,  it  ought 
to  be  perfifted  in  as  long  as  the  pain  con- 
tinues ; and  in  extenfive  burns,  where 
the  irritation  is  great,  along  with  exter- 
nal applications,  opium  fliould  be  prefcri- 
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bed  in  dofes  adequate  to  the  degree  of 
pain.  Even  that  ftupor  with  which  pa- 
tients in  this  fituation  are  fometimes  at- 
tacked, is  more  readily  removed  by  opi- 
um than  by  any  other  remedy.  As  this 
fymptom  is  probably  induced  by  fome 
degree  of  effufion  upon  the  brain,  and  as 
we  are  to  confider  this  as  an  effect  of 
the  irritation  which  always  accompanies 
burns,  we  may  readily  conceive  that  opi- 
ates fhould  prove  particularly  ufeful  in 
removing  it : And  I have  found  in  a 
variety  of  inftances  that  they  do  fo. 

With  refped  to  the  management  of 
the  vefications  j by  fome  we  are  advifed 
to  open  them  immediately,  while  others 
affert  that  they  fhould  never  be  meddled 
with.  In  judging  from  my  own  ob- 
fervation,  I would  fay  that  they  fhould 
never  be  opened  till  the  pain  arifing 
from  the  burn  is  entirely  gone  : for  du- 
ring this  period,  the  lead  accefs  of  air  is 
attended  with  a great  deal  of  unealinefs. 
But  when  the  irritation  produced  by  the 
burn  is  fubfided,  they  may  be  opened  withi 
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fafety  : And  at  this  period  it  ought  al- 
ways to  be  done  ; for  when  the  ferum  is 
allowed  to  reft  long  upon  the  fkin  be- 
neath, it  is  apt  to  render  it  tender,  and 
even  to  induce  fome  degree  of  ulceration, 
which  might  with  eafe  be  prevented. 
Even  at  this  time  the  veficles  ftiould  be 
opened  with  fmall  pun&ures  inftead  of 
large  incifions,  fo  that  as  little  air  may 
be  admitted  as  pollible.  And  after  the 
ferum  is  difcharged,  the  beft  application 
that  can  be  made  to  the  part,  is  a thin 
liniment  of  wax  and  oil,  with  a fmall  pro- 
portion of  Saccharum  Saturni.  Oil  by 
itfelf  is  too  thin,  as  it  runs  quickly  off; 
and  ointments  of  the  ulual  confidence 
give  more  pain  than  a liniment,  as  their 
ftiffnefs  prevents  them  either  from  be- 
ing applied  or  removed  fo  eafily. 

In  this  manner  all  fuch  burns  as  we  are 
now  treating  of,  may  in  general  be  cu- 
red, excepting  where  they  are  fo  exten- 
live  as  by  the  irritation  which  they  pro- 
duce to  excite  much  inflammation  and 
fever.  In  fuch  circumftances,  blood- 
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letting,  and  other  remedies  adapted  to  the 
particular  fymptoms,  mull  be  advifed  ; 
and  when  the  injured  part  is  found  to 
ulcerate,  which  will  often  happen  in  fe- 
vere  burns,  even  where  the  Ikin  remain- 
ed entire  for  feveral  days,  thofe  remedies 
mull;  be  employed  which  the  nature  of 
the  fore  may  appear  to  render  necelfary, 
and  for  which  we  mull  refer  to  the  dif- 
ferent fedions  of  a former  publica- 
tion 

When,  again,  burns  are  from  the  firll 
attended  with  lofs  of  fubllance,  as  ufually 
happens  when  they  are  produced  by  the 
application  of  hot  metallic  bodies,  cool- 
ing emollient  applications  prove  moll  ef- 
fectual, the  part  being  kept  conllantly 
mo  ill  with  a liniment  compofed  of  equal 
parts  of  lime-water  and  linfeed-oil  often 
gives  immediate  eafe;  and  the  ealiell 
way  of  applying  it,  is  to  daub  the  parts 
frequently  over  with  a foft  pencil  well 
foaked  in  it.  The  application  and  remo- 
val even  of  the  foftell  coverings  is  often 

pro- 
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productive  of  much  pain  ; and  I have  al- 
ways found  in  burns  of  this  kind,  that 
their  being  expofed  to  the  air  doesnotfor 
the  firft  two  or  three  days  do  any  harm  : 
On  the  contrary,  it  often  gives  relief 
when  no  advantage  is  derived  from  any 
application.  But  as  foon  as  the  pain  and 
irritation  produced  by  the  burn  are  re- 
moved, the  parts  Ihould  be  covered  and 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  ulcers 
proceeding  from  any  other  caufe.  The 
liniment  I have  mentioned  of  lime-water 
and  linfeed-oil,  is  perhaps  the  bed:  ap- 
plication that  has  yet  been  employed  in 
burns  of  this  kind.  Infome  cafes,  how- 
ever, I have  found  that  more  immediate 
eafe  has  been  procured  from  the  appli- 
cation of  Goulard’s  Cerate  ; or  the  Un- 
guentum  Nutritum ; and  a weak  folution 
of  Saccharum  Saturn*  has  fometimes  pro- 
ved fuccefsful. 

In  burns  arifing  from  the  explofon  of 
gun-powder,  fome  of  the  grains  of  the 
powder  are  apt  to  be  forced  into  the 
cutis.  At  lirlt  they  produce  much  irri- 
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tation;  and  if  they  be  not  removed,  they 
commonly  leave  marks,  which  afterwards 
continue  fixed  and  permanent.  They 
Yhould  therefore  be  picked  out  with  the 
point  of  a needle  or  any  other  fmall  in- 
flrument  as  foon  as  poflible  after  the  ac- 
cident; and  with  a viewto  prevent  inflam' 
mation,  as  well  as  to  diffolve  and  carry 
off  any  particles  of  the  powder  which 
might  remain,  the  parts  affedfed  fhould 
be  kept  covered  for  a day  or  two  with 
emollient  poultices.  In  other  refpedls, 
injuries  of  this  kind  are  to  be  treated  in 
a fimilar  manner  with  burns  produced 
in  any  other  way. 

When  parts  which  lie  contiguous  are 
burnt,  they  are  apt  to  adhere  to  each  o- 
ther,  if  fome  pains  be  not  taken  to  pre- 
vent them.  This  is  more  particularly 
the  cafe  with  the  fingers  and  toes,  and 
with  the  noftrils  and  palpehrae.  The  fu- 
reft  method  of  preventing  it,  is  to  keep 
pledgits  covered  with  any  proper  drefs- 
ings  inferted  between  them  during  the 
cqurfe  of  the  cure. 
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In  the  treatment  of  ulcers  arifmg  from 
burns,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the 
parts  are  very  apt  to  become  loft  and 
fungous,  and  to  rife  conflderably  above 
their  natural  level.  When  this  is  ob- 
ferved,  any  emollient  applications  that 
may  have  been  previoufly  ufed  fhould 
be  laid  afide ; fuch  as  are  moderately 
all ringent  fhould  be  employed  inilcad  of 
them ; and  gentle  compredion  with  a 
roller  proves  particularly  uieful.  Bath- 
ing the  parts  with  a common  Saturnine 
walh,  or  with  lime-water,  or  a folu- 
tion  of  alum,  often  proves  ferviceable  5 
and  one  of  the  bell  ointments  for  this 
purpofe  is  the  common  Ceratum  e La- 
pide  Calaminare.  By  per  fifing  in  thefe 
means,  any  fungous  excreiences  of  this 
kind  will,  for  the  moll  part,  be  foon  re- 
moved 3 but  when  they  prove  obdurate, 
they  mud  be  taken  down  by  the  applica- 
tion of  burnt  alum,  blue  vitriol,  or  lu- 
nar caultic. 
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Of  Tumors. 


SECTION  L 

Of  Tumors  in  general. 

EVERY  preternatural  enlargement, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  body  it  is 
feated,  may  be  termed  a Tumor. 

Tumors  daily  occur  in  one  form  or 
another : They  are  often  followed  with 
important  confequences;  they  frequently 
give  much  embarraffmentboth  to  patients 
and  furgeons : For  thefe  reafons  they  me- 
rit particular  attention. 

Much 
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Much  variety  occurs  in  the  general 
appearances  of  tumors,  as  well  as  in  the 
method  of  treatment  belt  fuited  for  their 
removal : But  fuch  varieties  only  fhould 
be  mentioned  in  a work  of  this  kind  as 
require  fome  peculiarity  in  the  method 
of  cure. 

Tumors  may  with  propriety  be  divi- 
ded into  two  general  dalles  : Into  fuch 
as  are  of  an  acute  or  inflammatory  na- 
ture $ and  fuch  as  are  chronic  or  indo- 
lent. Authors  have  for  the  moft  part 
diftinguifhed  them  into  fuch  as  are  faid 
to  be  of  a warm  nature ; and  thofe 
which  they  fuppofe  to  be  cold,  from 
their  being  deflitute  of  pain  and  rednefs, 
fymptoms  which  we  commonly  obferve 
to  accompany  heat.  But  the  terms  we 
have  mentioned  of  Acute  or  Inflamma- 
tory, and  Chronic  or  Indolent,  are  more 
fcientific  ; at  the  fame  time  that  they 
are  more  expreflive  of  the  real  nature  of 
the  different  affections  : for  it  will  be 
found  to  hold  perhaps  univerfally,  that 
funjprs  are  acute  or  indolent,  that  is, 
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that  they  are  rapid  or  flow  in  their  pro- 
grefs,  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  inflammation  with  which  they  are  at- 
tended. I mean  therefore  to  rank  in 
the  firfl  clafs  of  tumors,  all  fuch  as  from 
their  commencement  are  accompanied 
with  inflammation ; and  in  the  fecond, 
all  thofe  which  are  not  evidently  accom- 
panied with  this  fymptom. 

It  will  unavoidably  happen,  however, 
that  fome  tumors  will  be  mentioned  un- 
der one  clafs,  which,  during  fome  part 
of  their  progrefs,  may  appear  to  belong 
to  the  other  : Thus,  a tumor  beginning 
from  fome  inflammatory  affedion,  may 
terminate  in  a ftate  of  perfed  indolence  ; 
while  others,  which  at  firfl  were  evident- 
ly chronic  or  indolent,  may  at  lafl  be- 
come highly  inflammatory.  We  fliall 
endeavour,  however,  to  charaderize  them 
by  thofe  fymptoms  which  appear  moft  ob- 
vioufly  at  their  commencement : A mode 
of  diflindion  which  appears  to  be  the 
moft  accurate > for  it  is  not  what  a tu- 
mor may  eventually  become,  but  what 

it 
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it  adhially  is  on  its  firft  appearance,  that 
can  admit  of  any  defcription. 


Class  I.  Acute  or  Inflammatory  Humors. 

Phlegmon,  with  its  confequences,abfcefs 
and  mortification. 

Eryfipelas. 

Ophthalmia. 

Inflammation  of  the  ear. 

Angina,  or  inflammation  of  the  throat. 
Inflammation  and  abfcefs  of  the  liver. 

of  the  breafts  of  women, 
of  the  teftes. 

of  the  anus  and  perinaeum. 
Venereal  buboes. 

Lumbar  abfcefles. 

Paronychia  or  whitloe. 

Chilblains. 

Sprains  and  contufions. 


Class 
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Class  II.  Chronic  or  Indolent  Tumors. 

Encyfted  tumors,  ufually  fo  termed. 
Ganglions. 

Swellings  of  the  burfae  mucofac. 
Concretions  and  preternatural  excre- 
fcences  within  the  capfular  ligaments 
of  joints. 

Aneurifms. 

The  true,  the  falfe,  and  varicofe  aneu- 
rifms. 

Varicofe  veins. 

Hemorrhoidal  fwellings. 

Hydropic  fwellings. 

anafarca  or  oedema, 
hydrocephalus, 
hydrops  pe6toris  and 
hydrops  pericardii, 
afcites. 

dropfy  of  the  ovaria. 

hydrocele. 

fpina  bifida. 

Swellings  in  the  fublingual  glands. 
Tumors  containing  air. 
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General  emphyfema  produced  by  air 
efcaping  from  the  lungs  into  the  cel- 
lular fubftance,  as  fometimes  happens 
from  the  fpiculae  of  fra&ured  ribs  pe- 
netrating the  fubflance  of  the  lungs. 

Local  emphyfematous  tumors  produced 
by  putrefa&ion  in  a particular  part.* 
This  is  a rare  occurrence  ; but  cafes 
of  it  are  recorded  by  different  authors. 

Tympanitis. 

Tumors  formed  by  the  difplacement  of 
particular  parts.' 

Herniae.  v ' 

of  the  brain, 
inguinal  and  fcrotah 

• t .■  -»  j' 

congenital. 

crural. 

umbilical. 

ventral. 

at  the  foramen  ovale, 

in  the  perinaeum. 

of  the  alimentary  canal  and  me- 

of  the  omentum. 

3 
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Hernias  of  the  liver,  fpleen,  and  other 
abdominal  vifcera. 
of  the  bladder. 

of  the  inteftines  in  the  vagina. 
Protrufion  of  the  eye-ball. 

Prolapfus  uteri. 

Prolapfus  ani. 

Tumors  formed  by  the  difplacement  of 
bones  in  cafes  of  diilocation. 
Scrophulous  tumors. 

Bronchocele. 

Sarcomatous  tumors. 

Sarcocele. 

Scirrhus. 

Cancer. 

Polypous  excrefcences  in  the  nofe  and 
throat. 

Polypi  in  the  ear. 

in  the  uterus. 

Condylomatous  tumors  in  the  anus. 
Excrefcences  in  the  urethra. 

Naevi  materni. 

Warts. 

Corns. 

Tumors  from  affe&ions  of  the  bones. 

Simple 
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Simple  exoflofes. 

Venereal  nodes. 

Spina  ventofa. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  conflder  fuck 
of  thefe  tumors  as  have  not  yet  been  de- 
{bribed,  or  that  will  not  more  properly 
fall  to  be  mentioned  in  fome  other  chap- 
ter. Of  thefe  laft,  indeed,  all  that  oc- 
cur are  fuch  as  are  produced  by  the 
heads  of  bones  when  difplaced,  which 
will  be  confldered  when  we  come  to  the 
Chapter  on  Diflocations. 


SECTION  II. 


Of  Acute  or  Inflammatory  Tumors. 

H E general  theory  and  management 
of  inflammation  and  its  confequen- 
ces,  have  already  been  fully  treated  of*  : 

‘ - - We 

• Vide  A Treatife  on  Ulcers,  &c.  Part  I. 
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We  muft  therefore  refer  for  this  part  of 
our  fubjed  to  what  was  then  faid  upon 
it : and  in  confidering  thofe  varieties  of 
tumors  in  which  inflammation  takes 
place,  fuch  circumftances  only  will  be 
taken  notice  of  as  from  peculiarity  of 
fltuation,  or  fome  other  caufe,  require  a 
particular  treatment. 

In  the  Treatife  on  Ulcers,  eryfipelas 
Was  mentioned  and  defcribed  as  a varie- 
ty of  inflammation  : but  as  phlegmon, 
with  its  confequences,  was  the  only  fub- 
jed  which  we  then  meant  to  difcufs,  the 
treatment  of  eryfipelas  was  not  confider- 
ed ; we  fhall  now  therefore  offer  a few 
obfervations  upon  it. 


§ i .Of  Eryfpelas. 

In  phlegmon,  the  inflammation  is  cir- 
cumfcribed.  In  general,  it  is  deeply 
feared  in  the  cellular  fubftance  ; an  d 
any  effufion  which  takes  place  is  for  the 
moftpart  converted  into  purulent  matter : 
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But  in  erylipelas,  the  tumor  is  difFufed, 
and  not  much  elevated  ; it  feldom  pro- 
ceeds deeper  than  the  Ikin ; and  any  ef. 
fufion  with  which  it  is  attended  is  com- 
monly thin  and  acrid,  and  is  not  con- 
vertible into  pus. 

By  experience  we  know,  that  fores 
proceeding  from  erylipelas  are  in  gene- 
ral difficult  to  cure  : It  Ihould  therefore 
be  our  firlt  objedt  to  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent that  effulion  of  wrhich  thefe  fores 
are  the  confequences.  By  fome  it  is  al- 
leged, that  this  practice  mult  be  attended 
with  rilk,  as  erylipelas  in  general  ap- 
pears to  proceed  from  a conltitutional 
affection  ; and  hence  we  are  advifed  ra- 
ther to  encourage  the  difcharge  of  that 
matter  which  nature  feems  inclined  to 
depolite.  This  obfervation,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded ; for 
it  is  found  that  the  difcullion  of  eryfipe- 
latous  affections  may  be  attempted  with 
the  fame  freedom  and  fafety  as  inflam- 
mation of  any  other  kind. 

There  is  a common  prejudice  againlt 
Vol.  V.  B b the 
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the  life  of  unctuous  applications,  and 
whatever  contains  moifture,  in  every 
cafe  of  erylipelas ; and  fine  flour,  fiarch, 
or  hair-powder,  are  almofi  the  only  re- 
medies employed  externally.  Thefe  are 
ufed  with  a view  to  abforb  the  acrid 
matter,  which  affections  of  this  kind  of- 
ten throw  out  in  the  form  of  pufiulesr 
and  which  unctuous  and  moifi  applica- 
tions are  rather  fuppofed  to  encourage* 
But  to  me  it  appears  that  they  prove 
more  ufeful  in  preventing  the  effufion  or 
formation  of  that  matter,  than  in  abforb- 
ing  it  afterwards.  By  foothing  or  allay- 
ing that  uneafy  fenfation  which  ufually 
accompanies  eryfipelas,  and  which  they 
often  do  very  effectually,  they  necefla- 
rily  tend  to  leffen  that  preternatural  ex- 
ertion of  the  affedted  veffels,  which  in 
every  cafe  of  inflammation  we  confider 
as  the  caufe  of  the  fubfequent  effufion  ; 
and  a3  they  ufually  prove  more  pleafant 
in  every  refpedt  than  moifi;  applications, 
they  fhould  therefore  in  the  firA  Aages 
6f  the/  disorder  be  preferred.  It  hap- 
pens 
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pens  indeed,  in  Tome  cafes,  that  they  have 
little  or  perhaps  no  effect  in  procuring 
relief.  In  fuch  inflances,  I have  fome- 
times  found,  that  by  keeping  the  infla- 
med part  expofed  to  the  air,  aiid  wetting 
it  every  now  and  then  with  a feather5 
foaked  in  a weak  folution  of  faccharumt 
Saturni,  immediate  eafe  lias  been  procu- 
red, and  no  di (advantage  has  afterwards 
occurred  from  it.  In  general,  however, 
the  dry  farinaceous  powders  anfwer  bet- 
ter. 

Aimoft  an  univerfal  prejudice  has  pre- 
vailed again#  blood-letting  and  other 
evacuations  in  eryfipelas.  And  as  it  is 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be  attended  with 
fome  degree  of  putrefcency,  inflead  of 
evacuations,  bark,  wine,  and  warm  fli- 
mulating  cordials,  have  been  recom- 
mended. It  appears,  however,  that  the 
ideas  of  practitioners  upon  this  point 
have  not  been  founded  on  obfervation  : 
for  it  is  now  known,  that  in  every  cafe 
of  eryfipelas  blood  may  to  a certain  ex- 
tent be  evacuated  with  fafety  ; and  by 
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doing  fo,  and  adhering  in  every  refpedt 
to  an  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  we  will  in 
general  be  almoft  certain  of  preventing 
the  difeafe  from  terminating  in  thofe  ef- 
fulions  which  we  have  mentioned,  and 
which  at  all  times  we  ftiould  endeavour 
to  prevent. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  that 
local  blood-letting,  which  in  other  va- 
rieties of  inflammation  proves  highly 
lifeful,  is  not  here  admiflible  : for  the 
orifices  by  which  it  mull  be  drawn  off 
are  very  apt  to  degenerate  into  thofe 
troublefome  ulcers  which  eryfipelas 
when  it  terminates  in  effufion  is  very  apt 
to  produce. 

By  one  or  more  general  blood-lettings, 
according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient : 
by  the  ufe  of  gentle  laxatives,  mild  fu- 
dorifics,  and  a cooling  diet  and  by  fre- 
quently dufting  the  part  affedted  with 
one  or  other  of  the  powders  we  have 
mentioned,  almoft  every  eryfipelatous 
tumor  may  be  difcufied  : But  when  ef- 
fufion is  found  to  have  occurred  in  any 

con- 
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condderable  quantity,  it  fhould  be  dif- 
charged  immediately  by  a fmall  opening 
in  the  mod  depending  part  of  it.  In 
this  date  of  the  difeafe,  emollient  cata- 
plaiins  are  commonly  applied  with  a 
view  to  bring  the  contents  of  the  fuell- 
ing to  fuppuration.  This,  however, 
proves  always  pernicious  : for  the  effud- 
on  being  of  a nature  which  cannot  be  con- 
verted into  pus,  poultices  can  never  be 
of  the  fame  ufe  as  in  cafes  of  phlegmon  ; 
and  as  it  is  commonly  (harp  and  acrid, 
it  is  apt  to  do  mifchief,  by  corroding  the 
(kin  and  other  contiguous  parts,  when 
it  is  allowed  to  remain.  The  bed  appli- 
cation in  this  (late  of  the  difeafe,  is  any 
of  the  faturnine  ointments,  fuch  as  Gou- 
lard’s cerate,  or  the  common  wax  oint- 
ment, with  a fmall  proportion  of  faccha- 
rum  Saturni. 
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§2.  Of  Inflammation  of  the  Ear. 

The  paflage,  as  well  as  the  bottom  of 
the  ear,  are  entirely  membranous  con- 
sequently the  inflammation  which  at- 
tacks them  proves  very  painful : for  we 
know  that  inflammation  of  membranous 
parts  gives  more  pain  than  that  of  parts 
of  a loofer  texture  ; as  the  blood  veflels 
in  the  former  do  not  yield  fo  readily  as 
thofe  of  the  latter,  to  the  diflention 
which  always  accompanies  inflamma- 
tion. 

The  remedies  to  be  employed  in  cafes 
of  this  kind  fliould  be  regulated  by  the 
flage  of  the  dileafe.  When  the  inflam- 
mation has  fublifted  fo  long  as  to  give 
reafon  to  fufpetfl  that  it  will  terminate 
in  fuppuration,  which  it  is  apt  to  do  ve- 
ry quickly,  emollient  applications  prove 
moft  ufeful : the  car  fliould  be  frequent- 
ly fomented  with  warm  emollient  fleams ; 
and  it  often  piovcs  ferviceable  to  cover 

the 
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the  affetfed  fide  of  the  head  with  large 
emollient  poultices.  But  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  affection,  we  Ihould  in 
general  attempt  to  prevent  fuppuration : 
for  it  is  often  difficult  to  obviate  the  ef- 
fects of  it  when  matter  is  once  formed  in 
the  ear  ; and  a long  continued  difcharge 
is  freqently  productive  of  deafnefs. 
With  this  view,  nothing  proves  in  gene- 
ral fo  effectual  as  the  application  of  a 
fmall  blider  behind  the  ear : and  by- 

pouring  a few  drops  of  laudanum  into 
the  paffage,  or  of  compound  fpirit  of  la- 
vender mixed  with  a fmall  proportion  of 
oil,  we  very  commonly  have  it  in  em- 
power to  remove  or  abate  the  pain  ; and 
the  irritation  being  in  this  manner  re- 
moved, the  rifk  of  fuppuration  enfuing 
is  thereby  much  leffened. 

Our  endeavours,  however,  for  this 
purpofe  will  often  prove  abortive  : In 
which  event,  and  when  it  is  evident  that 
matter  is  formed,  we  fhould  endeavour 
, to  bring  it  off  as  freely  as  poilible,  by 
bathing  the  ear  in  warm  water,  and  even 
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by  injecting  a little  warm  water  into  it. 
By  thefe  means,  we  may  often  put  a flop 
to  the  difcharge  : but  when  it  hill  con- 
tinues to  flow,  aftringent  inje&ions,  of 
lime-water,  or  of  mild  faturnine  folu- 
tions,  fliould  be  employed  ^ which  feldom 
fail  when  the  difeafe  is  folely  confined  to 
the  foft  parts  of  the  ear.  When  the 
bones  of  the  ear  are  afle&ed,  which  in 
general  may  be  known  by  the  matter  ha- 
ving a very  offenfive  fmell,  and  being  of 
a black  or  dark-brown  colour,  all  that 
art  can  do,  is  to  keep  the  paflage  clear 
by  the  ufe  of  inje&ions.  The  cure  in 
thefe  cafes  mull  be  left  to  the  operation 
of  nature, 

§ 3*  Of  Angina. 

Every  inflammatory  affedion  of  the 
throat  is  termed  Angina,  or  Squinzy. 

As  abfcefies  in  thefe  parts  prove  al- 
ways troublefome,  and  in  fome  cafes  dan- 
gerous we  fhould  endeavour  to  cure 

every 
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every  every  inflammation  with  which 
they  are  attacked  by  refolution. 

With  this  view,  one  or  more  general 
blood-lettings  fhould  be  prefcribed,  ac- 
cording to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient. 
Smart  purgatives  prove  particularly 
ufeful;  and  fome  advantage  is  often  de-  *' 
rived  from  diaphoretics. 

None  of  thefe  remedies,  however,  can 
be  depended  on  with  fuch  certainty  as 
the  local  difcharge  of  blood  from  the 
part  affedted,  and  the  application  of  a 
blifter  to  that  part  of  the  neck  which 
lies  moll  contiguous  to  it.  In  Plate  LIII. 
figs.  1.  and3.  inftruments  are  delineated 
for  the  purpofe  of  drawing  blood  from  the 
throat  by  means  of  fcarifications  j and 
when  they  are  employed  with  freedom  on 
the  firft  appearance  of  inflammation,  it 
will  feldom  terminate  in  fuppuration.  Fo- 
menting the  throat  with  fleams  of  warm 
vinegar  proves  fometimes  ufeful ; and 
confiderable  advantage  has  been  derived 
ip  different  inftances  from  aftringent  gar- 
gles, of  infufions  of  oak-bark,  of  red- 

rofe 
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rofe  leaves  with  a proportion  of  alum  or 
of  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  of  Saccharum 
Saturni  diflolved  in  water.  A general 
prejudice  prevails  againft  the  ufe  of  any 
of  the  faturnine  applications  in  the  form 
of  gargles,  from  their  being  fuppofed  to 
be  of  a poifonous  nature.  But  although 
I have  often  ufed  them,  I never  knew  an 
inftance  of  any  harm  occurring  from 
them  5 and  they  have  frequently  proved 
highly  ferviceable.  In  fmall  quantities 
I beljeve  they  might  be  fwallowed 
with  fafety  ; but  we  all  know  that 
gargles  may  be  employed  without  any 
part  of  the  liquor  being  allowed  to  go 
over. 

It  will  often  happen,  however,  that 
fhefe  and  all  other  remedies  will  fail, 
either  from  the  application  of  them  be- 
ing too  long  delayed,  or  from  the  violence 
of  the  inflammation.  When  fuppuration 
is  evidently  lo  take  place,  it  ought  to  be 
promoted  by  the  external  application  of 
warm  poultices  to  the  throat,  and  by  the 
patient  being  made  to  infpire  the  warm 
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fleams  of  milk  or  of  any  emollient  de- 
coition  by  means  of  the  machine  deli- 
neated in  Plate  LIII.  fig.  2.  When  mat- 
ter  is  fully  formed,  it  fliould  be  difehar- 
ged  by  an  opening  made  into  it  with  one 
of  the  inftruments  mentioned  above  for 
fcarifying  the  throat. \ 


5 4.  Inflammation  and  Abfcefs  of  the  Liver. 

The  fubfiance  of  the  liver  being  foft 
and  yielding,  we  would  not  a priori  ima- 
gine that  it  would  be  liable  to  infiame. 
We  find,  however,  that  in  warm  climates, 
particularly  in  the  Eafi:  Indies,  this  vif- 
cus  becomes  more  frequently  inflamed 
than  perhaps  any  other  part  of  the  body  3 
probably  from  the  bile  in  thefe  climates 
being  apt  to  become  fo  acrid  as  to  excite 
irritation  in  the  parts  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. In  fome  cafes  too,  inflammation 
occurs  in  the  liver  from  external  vio- 
lence. 

Inflammation  of  this  part  is  attended 

with 
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with  a dull,  uneafy  fenfation  over  all  the 
region  of  the  liver,  with  colic  pains  and 
ficknefs  at  ftomach , the  patient  is  liable 
to  frequent  cold  and  hot  fits  : and  for  the 
moft  part,  the  colour  of  his  fkin,  as  well 
as  his  urine,  is  tinged  yellow. 

When  luppuration  takes  place,  and 
efpecially  when  the  abfcefs  is  large,  the 
patient  complains  of  pain  extending  up 
the  right  fide  to  the  top  of  the  fhoulder. 
In  fome  cafes  this  fymptom  occurs  even 
in  the  Inflammatory  flate  of  the  difor- 
der , but  it  happens  more  frequently  af- 
ter the  formation  of  matter,  probably 
from  the  weight  of  the  abcefs  a&ing  up- 
on the  diaphragm  and  pleura,  with  which 
the  liver  is  conne&ed.  The  region  of 
the  liver  becomes  daily  more  tenfe  and 
if  the  convex  part  of  it  be  chiefly  affedt* 
ed,  a foftnefs,  and  even  a fludluation  of 
matter,  is  often  difcovered  through  the 
teguments  of  the  abdomen. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  affec-. 
tion,  the  fame  remedies  which  are  ufeful 
in  other  cafes  of  local  inflammation 
r,  prove 
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prove  moft  fuccefsful.  Blood-letting 
fliould  be  immediately  prefcribed ; the 
quantity  to  be  determined  by  the  ftrength 
of  the  patient : but  inftead  of  taking  it 
from  a vein,  it  fliould  be  drawn  off  by 
cupping  and  fcarifying  the  part  affedted. 
When  the  fcarifications  are  made  of  a fuf- 
ficient  depth,  almofl:  any  quantity  of 
blood  may  be  got  in  this  manner;  and 
no  remedy  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
proves fo  effe&ual  in  removingthe  inflam- 
mation. Bliftering  the  pained  part  is  alfo 
frequently  of  fervice  ; the  bowels  fliould 
be  kept  moderately  open  with  mild  laxa- 
tives ; and  a gentle  perfpiration  fliould  be 
encouraged  over  the  whole  furface  of  the 
body. 

In  general,  this  treatment  will  prove 
fuccefsful  when  it  has  been  employed 
early  in  the  difeafe ; but  when  the  fym- 
toms  do  not  foon  yield,  mercurials  fliould 
be  advifed  without  any  farther  delay : 
for  in  the  removal  of  inflammatory  af- 
ledtions  of  the  liver,  nothing  has  hither- 
to proved  fo  effectual  as  mercury  in  one 
4 ; 3 form 
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form  or  another.  The  common  mercu- 
rial pill  of  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory 
anfwers  as  well  as  any  other ; and  it 
feems  to  adl  with  more  certainty  when 
conjoined  with  Imall  dofes  of  opium. 
Fridtions  with  mercurial  ointment  upon 
the  part  aflfedted,  are  fometimes  employ- 
ed with  advantage  : But  whatever  form 
of  the  medicine  be  ufed,  it  ftiould  be 
quickly  carried  fo  far  as  to  aflfedl  the 
mouth,  which  fliould  be  kept  moderately 
fore  for  feveral  weeks,  unlefs  the  difeafe 
fubhdes  immediately;  in  which  cafe  a 
fliorter  courfe  will  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

As  it  is  of  much  importance  in  every 
cafe  of  this  kind  to  give  a free  difcharge 
to  the  bile,  if  the  patient  does  not  other- 
wife  get  regular  and  eafy  paflage  of  his 
bowels,  he  fliould,  during  the  mercurial 
courfe,  have  a gentle  faline  purgative 
every  third  or  fourth  day,  by  which  the 
difcuflion  of  the  inflammation  is  often 
much  promoted. 

Suppuration,  however,  will  often  take 
place  notwithftanding  all  that  can  be 

done 
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done  to  prevent  it  $ and  when  it  is 
known,  or  even  fufpe&ed  to  have  hap- 
pened, an  incilion  fhould  be  made  into 
theabfeefs  to  difeharge  the  matter.  When 
the  abfeefs  is  feated  on  the  convex  or  pro- 
minent part  of  the  liver,  and  when  the 
quantity  of  matter  contained  in  it  is  con- 
fiderable,  we  will  readily  difeover  it  by 
the  touch ; and  in  this  cafe  there  is  no 
room  to  hefitate.  But  even  where  wre 
have  not  this  circumftance  for  our  direc- 
tion, a little  attention  will  often  enable 
us  to  difeover  almofl  with  certainty  whe- 
ther fuppuration  has  occurred  or  not.  If 
along  with  the  pain  in  the  right  fhoulder 
and  neck,  which  wTe  have  mentioned,  it 
is  obferved  that  the  region  of  the  liver 
is  more  bulky  than  it  was  before,  and 
that  the  teguments  which  cover  it  are 
become  foft  and  oedematous;  and  efpe- 
cially  if  the  patient  complains  of  fre- 
quent Ihivering  fits,  a fymptom  which 
very  conftantly  accompanies  internal 
fuppuration ; we  may  conclude  with 
much  certainty  that  matter  is  formed. 

In 
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In  every  fituation,  matter  fliould  be 
difcharged,  perhaps  as  Toon  as  it  is  known 
that  complete  maturation  has  taken  place. 
But  abfcelTes  feated  in  any  of  the  lar- 
ger cavities,  efpecially  where  they  lie  fo 
deep  as  the  liver  or  any  other  of  the  vif- 
cera,  fliould  be  opened  even  before  there 
is  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  all  the  effufed 
fluids  are  fo  completely  converted  into 
pus  as  we  might  otherwife  wifh  to  be  the 
cafe  : Indeed  this  fliould  be  confidered 
as  an  eftabliflied  maxim  in  practice  ; for 
the  chance  of  thefe  collections  burfting 
inwardly  is  much  greater  than  of  their 
burfting  outwardly,  where  the  teguments 
which  cover  them  are  thick  and  ftrong, 
when  compared  with  the  peritonaeum, 
the  only  membrane  which  lies  between 
them  and  the  inteftines.  Abfcefles  of  the 
liver  have  been  known  to  burft  thro*  the 
diaphragm,  fo  as  to  be  emptied  into  the 
thorax : in  a few  cafes  the  matter  has  been 
carried  into  the  duodenum  by  the  com- 
mon paflage  of  the  bile  ; and  fometimes, 
by  the  great  arch  of  the  colon  adhering 
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to  the  liver,  a communication  has  been 
formed  between  them ; by  which  the 
matter  of  ahfcefTes  in  this  fituation  has 
been  very  completely  evacuated  : but  for 
the  molt  part,  when  it  is  not  difeharged 
by  an  external  opening,  the  abfeefs  burfls  ■ 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

With  a view  to  prevent  fuch  a fatal 
occurrence,  the  afliftance  of  furgery 
Ihould  be  immediately  called  in  as  foon 
as  the  appearances  and  fymptoms  we 
have  mentioned  give  caufe  to  fufpedt  that 
matter  is  colle&ed : An  incilion  of  a fuffi- 
cient  length  (houldbe  made  with  a fcalpel 
through  the  external  teguments  in  the 
moft  depending  part  of  the  tumor  ; and 
on  reaching  the  abfeefs,  it  may  either  be 
opened  with  the  point  of  the  fcalpel  or 
with  a lancet  \ but  piercing  it  with  a trocar 
is  preferable,  as  in  this  manner  we  have 
it  in  our  power  to  evacuate  the  matter 
fiowly  and  gradually,  which  in  large 
collections  is  a point  of  importance,  and 
therefore  requires  attention.  Even  this 
opening  into  the  abfeefs,  however,  fhould 
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be  afterwards  enlarged,  otherwife  there 
would  be  fome  rilk  of  its  doling  before 
the  cyft  containing  the  matter  coUapfes 
fufficiently  for  the  prevention  of  farther 
collections.  This  being  done,  a pledgit 
of  foft  lint  covered  with  any  emollient 
ointment,  or  merely  dipped  in  oil,  Ihould 
be  gently  inlinuated  to  a fufhcient  depth 
between  the  lips  of  the  wound,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  uniting  till  the  abfcefs 
collapfes  and  fills  up  from  the  bottom 
a procefs  that  will  be  mpch  haftened  by 
a proper  application  of  prefiure  upon  the 
tumefied  parts  by  means  of  a flannel 
roller  palfed  two  or  three  times  round 
the  body. 

When  the  vacuity  produced  by  the  dii- 
charge  of  matter  does  not  foon  fill  up,  it 
will  be  proper  to  introduce  a canula  to 
preferve  afree  pafiage  for  any  matter  that 
may  afterwards  form.  But  this  precau- 
tion is  feldom  necefiary ; for  abfcelfes  in 
the  liver  heal  fooner,  and  with  fewer  in- 
conveniences, than  fimilar  affections  in 
perhaps  any  other  part  of  the  body.  In- 
deed 
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deed  this  is  To  well  afcertained,  that  I 
would  advife  an  opening  to  be  made  into 
the  abfcefs  in  every  indance  where  there 
is  the  lead  caufe  to  fufpect  that  matter 
has  formed  in  the  liver.  Many  prac- 
titioners incfeed  adert,  that  no  attempt 
of  this  kind  is  admidlble  unlefs  the  ab- 
fcefs be  feated  in  the  convex  part  of  the 
liver.  It  mud  be  allowed,  that  abfceffes 
in  this-  fituation  are  much  more  accef- 
fible  than  fuch  as  are  feated  in  the  con- 
cave part  of  it.  But  wherever  they  are 
dtuated,  a proper  vent  diould  be  procu- 
red for  the  matter;  for  if  it  be  not  eva- 
cuated by  an  external  opening,  we  may 
conclude  almod  with  certainty,  that  it 
will  be  emptied  into  the  abdomen,  by 
which  the  patient  will  inevitably  die. 

In  all  affections  of  the  liver  that  occur 
in  warm  climates,  the  bark  is  commonly 
employed  on  the  fird  appearance  of  any 
of  the  fymptoms  : The  putrefcent  ten- 
dency of  the  bile  is  the  odendble  reafon 
of  this.  But  I believe  it  will  be  found 
that  no  dependence  fhould  be  placed 
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upon  the  bark  during  the  firft  or  inflam- 
matory flage  of  this  difeafe.  In  this  pe- 
riod of  the  diforder  it  may  even  do  mif- 
chief : but  when  fuppuration  has  taken 
place,  and  when  the  matter  is  difcharged 
from  the  abfcefs,  bark  will  prove  equally 
ufeful,  as  it  is  found  to  do  in  fimilar  af- 
fe&ions  of  other  parts  of  the  body. 

When,  by  too  long  delay,  it  unfortu- 
nately happens  that  an  abfcefs  either 
burfts  into  the  cavity  of  the  chefl:  or  in- 
to the  abdomen,,  the  matter  fhould  be 
drawn  off  immediately  : in  the  one  cafe, 
by  the  operation  of  the  empyema,  defcri- 
bed  in  Chapter  XXII. ; and  in  the  other, 
by  the  common  operation  of  the  para- 
centeftfr,  Chapter  XXL 


§ 5.  Of  Inflammation  and  Abfceffls  in  tbe  Breafl* 

of  Women . 

The  breafls  of  women  are  liable  to  be 
a&ed  upon  by  every  caufe  which  excites 
inflammation  in  other  parts  of  the  body  : 

But  afle&ions  of  this  kind  occur  moft 
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frequently  in  nurfes  by  the  gorging  or 
floppage  of  the  milk,  which  almoft  con- 
dantly  takes  place  from  fudden  or  im- 
prudent expofure  to  cold  : The  breaft  be- 
comes fliff,  fwelled,  and  painful  5 the  milk 
runs  off  in  fmali  quantities,  but  not  fo  as 
to  afford  any  effectual  relief  ; and  the  pa- 
tient grows  hot  and  reftiefs,  while  much 
thirfl  prevails,  along  with  a full  quick 
pulfe.  Practitioners  are  divided  with  re- 
fpeCitothe  method  oftreating  cafes  of  this 
kind:  By  fome  it  is  faid,  that  difcuflion 
of  the  tumor  fhould  always  be  attempt- 
ed \ while  others  affert,  that  when  this 
does  not  fucceed,  it  often  does  mifchief, 
by  inducing  fcirrhous  affections,  which 
cannot  afterwards  be  diffolved,  and 
which  are  apt  to  terminate  in  cancer. 

So  far  as  I can  judge  from  my  own 
obfervation,  there  is  no  roomtohefitate. 
Our  practice  in  inflamed  breads  fhould 
be  the  fame  as  in  every  cafe  of  inflamma- 
tion, wherever  it  may  be  feated.  In  the 
firft  ftages  of  the  diforder,  difcuflion  of 
the  tuijior  fhould  be  always  attempted  ; 
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while  it  would  be  in  vain,  and  highly  im* 
proper,  to  advife  it  when  the  fwelling  has^ 
been  of  fuch  duration  as  to  have  any 
tendency  to  fuppurate.  The  rifk  of  our 
inducing  fcirrhus  by  this  practice,  feems 
to  be  in  a great  meafure  imaginary  : It 
rather  appears,  indeed,  that  cancer  is 
more  apt  to  occur  from  the  improper 
management  of  thofe  fores  which  enfue 
from  collections  of  matter  in  the  mam- 
ma, than  from  any  means  that  can  be 
ufed  to  prevent  the  matter  forming.  We 
are  farther  induced  to  follow  the  prac- 
tice, from  the  great  diftrefs  which  al- 
ways attends  fuppuration  in  the  mamma : 
Indeed,  the  pain  and  mifery  of  the  pa- 
tient is  in  fuch  cafes  often  fo  great,  that 
no  doubt  can  remain  with  unprejudiced 
practitioners  of  the  propriety  of  endea- 
vouring in  every  cafe  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  fcarcelv  neceflary  to  remark,  that 
the  fame  remedies  prove  ufeful  here  that 
iucceed  in  the  difcuflion  of  inflammation 
in  other  parts : But  it  is  truly  furprifing, 
that  there  flipuld  be  almofl:  an  univerfal 
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prejudice  in  every  inflamed  breaft  again# 
the  molt  powerful  of  all  difcutients, 
blood-letting.  Afraid  of  this  evacuation 
tending  to  diminifh  the  quantity  of  milk, 
we  avoid  it  entirely.  In  this,  however, 
I am  convinced  we  are  wrong.  In 
every  cafe  of  this  kind  I have  been  in 
the  pra&ice  of  bleeding  freely.  It  has 
not  appeared  to  diminifh  the  flow  of 
milk ; while  its  effects  in  preventing 
fuppuration  are  very  great.  The  quan- 
tity of  blood  to  be  taken  away,  muft  al- 
ways be  determined  by  the  violence  of 
the  inflammation,  and  by  the  ftrength  of 
the  patient  : But,  in  general,  the  prac- 
tice will  be  more  effectual,  when  as  much 
as  the  patient  can  eafily  bear  to  lofe  is 
taken  at  once,  than  when  the  fame,  or 
even  a greater  quantity,  is  taken  at  dif- 
ferent times.  Purgatives  prove  parti- 
cularly ufeful j and  a cooling  diet  is 
equally  neceflary  here  as  in  any  other 
cafe  of  inflammation. 

As  nothing  tends  more  to  prevent  the 
difcuflion  of  inflamed  tumors  than  pain 
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nothing  fhould  be  omitted  that  can  in 
any  degree  alleviate  this  fymptom : And 
as  no  remedy  with  which  we  are  ac* 
quainted,  proves  fo  effe&ual  in  removing 
it  as  opium,  it  ftiould  always  be  given  in 
fuch  dofes  as  are  found  to  be  fufficient. 
With  a view  to  remove  the  ten  iion  of  the 
breaft,  it  fhould  be  gently  rubbed  over 
with  althea  ointment,  or  even  with  oil : 
but  the  external  applications  which  are 
molt  to  be  trufted,  are  thofe  of  a cooling 
aftringent  nature  ; fuch  as  a folution  of 
fal  ammoniac  in  vinegar  and  water  ; fpi- 
ritus  Mindereri  ; and  all  the  faturnine 
applications.  Cloths  dipped  in  any  of 
thefe  fhould  be  kept  conftantly  applied  to 
the  breaft ; by  which,  and  by  attention 
to  the  reft  of  the  treatment  advifed  above, 
almoft  every  tumor  of  this  kind  will  be 
removed ; unlefs  the  inflammation  has 
been  of  lqng  continuance  before  the  re- 
medies are  employed  s in  which  cafe,  if 
the  pain  and  tenfion  are  confiderable,  it 
will  always  be  more  adviiable  to  endea- 
vour to  bring  the  tumor  to  ftippurate, 
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than  to  attempt  any  other  method  of 
cure.  For  this  pur  pole,  we  rely  with  moft 
certainty  on  a frequent  renewal  of  warm 
fomentations  and  poultices ; and  when 
matter  appears  to  be  fully  formed,  it 
fhould  be  difcharged  by  an  opening 
made  in  the  moft  depending  part  of  the 
colle&ion : At  leaft  an  opening  ftiould 
always  be  advifed,  when  it  is  found  that 
the  matter  is  pointing  at  an  improper 
part  where  it  would  not  find  a free 
vent. 

In  the  treatment  of  thole  cafes  of  tu- 
mefied inflamed  breafts  which  occur  in 
nurfing,  it  is  a doubt  with  many  pra&i- 
tioners,  whether  the  milk  ftiould  be 
drawn  off  or  not.  Indeed  many  affert, 
that  drawing  it  off,  either  by  continuing 
the  child  or  with  glaffes,  does  mifchief ; 
and  therefore  they  advife  it  not  to  be  at- 
tempted. I have  never  obferved,  how- 
ever, that  any  inconvenience  enfued  from 
it ; and  as  it  always  procures  relief,  I 
advife  it  in  every  inftance.  When  the 
breaft  is  much  fwelled,  the  nipple  cannot 
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be  laid  hold  of  by  the  child : In  fuch 
cafes  the  glafles  reprefented  in  Plate 
LXV.  may  be  ufed  with  advantage. 


§ 6.  Of  Inflammation  of  the  Tefles. 

Inflammation  of  the  tefles  maybe 
induced  in  various  ways : By  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  ; by  external  violence  ; 
and  by  every  other  caufe  that  tends  to 
excite  inflammation  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  But  the  mofl  frequent  caufe  of 
it  is  a gonorrhoea  virulenta.  The  com- 
mon opinion  refpeding  this  was,  that  it 
occurred  from  the  matter  in  gonorrhoea 
falling  down,  as  it  was  termed,  upon  the 
tefles  : And  this  appeared  the  more  pro- 
bable from  its  being  obferved  that  the 
tefles  were  apt  to  fwell  upon  the  dis- 
charge being  flopped,  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  afledion  of  the  tefles  was  com- 
monly relieved  by  a return  of  the  run- 
ning. 

It  is  now  known,  however,  that  no 
....  \ com- 
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communication  fublifts  between  the  ure- 
thra and  teftes  by  which  matter  can  be 
conveyed  from  the  one  to  the  other : 
And  the  moft  probable  opinion  is,  that 
in  the  fwelled  teftes  occurring  from  go- 
norrhoea, the  inflammation  is  communi- 
cated from  the  urethra,  and  fpreads  along 
the  vafa  deferentia  to  the  teftes. 

A fudden  ftop  being  put  to  the  dift 
charge,  whether  by  the  ufe  of  irritating 
injections  or  by  any  other  caufe,  is  very 
commonly  attended  with  an  increafed 
degree  of  inflammation  ; to  abate  which, 
nothing  proves  more  effectual  than  a re- 
turn of  the  running.  In  this  way  we 
account  more  clearly  than  in  any  other 
manner  for  the  effeCt  produced  upon  the 
teftes  by  the  ftate  of  the  running. 

Inflammation  of  the  teftes  very  rare- 
ly terminates  in  fuppuration  : but  this 
ftiould  not  prevent  the  moft  timeous  ap- 
plication of  thofe  remedies  which  we 
know  to  be  the  moft  powerful  difcutients. 
Blood-letting  is  perhaps  the  moft  effec- 
tual remedy  ; but  it  always  proves  moft 
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ferviceable  when  the  blood  is  taken  di- 
redly  from  the  part  affected  by  means 
of  leeches.  After  difcharging  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity,  the  fwelling  fhould  be 
kept  conflantly  moilt  with  a folution  of 
Saccharum  Saturni 3 the  fcrotum  and 
tefles  fhould  be  properly  fufpended  ^ the 
bowels  fhould  be  kept  moderately  open  ; 
a low  diet  fhould  be  prefcribed  3 and  the 
patient  fhould  be  ftridtly  confined  to.  a 
horizontal  pofture.  When  there  is  the 
leaft  reafon  to  fufped:  that  the  ccnftitu- 
tion  is  tainted  with  lues  venerea,  nothing 
will  prove  ferviceable  if  a mercurial 
courfe  be  negle&ed.  And  when  it  ap- 
pears that  the  difeafe  has  been  induced 
by  the  difcharge  having  been  too  fud- 
denly  checked,  we  fhoul’d  endeavour  to 
promote  a return  of  it,  by  bathing  die 
penis  in  warm  water  3 by  injecting  warm 
oil  into  the  urethra  3 or  by  the  ufe  of 
bougies. 

By  due  attention  to  a courfe  of  this 
kind,  almoft  every  cafe  of  inflamed  te- 
fticle  will  terminate  favourably  3 that  is, 
2 the 
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the  tumor  will  be  difeufled.  But  when 
the  contrary  happens,  either  from  the 
ufe  of  the  remedies  not  being  peril  lied 
in,  or  from  the  inflammation  being  par- 
ticularly violent,  and  when  fuppuratiou 
is  found  to  take  place,  the  matter  muft 
be  difcharged  by  an  opening  made  in 
the  moll  depending  part  of  the  abfeefs  $ 
which  in  every  refpedl  Ihould  be  treated 
like  collections  of  pus  in  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

• nidton  haunov  gonlriji  wboinifil  ai  no  ft 

§ 7.  Of  Venereal  Buboes. 

Swellings  in  the  lymphatic  glands 
from  the  ablorption  of  the  venereal  vi- 
rus are  termed  Venereal  Buboes.  They 
may  appear  in  any  gland  feated  between 
a venereal  fore  and  the  heart : but  they 
are  moll  frequent  in  the  groin,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  abforption  of  venereal 
matter  from  fores  in  the  penis.  For  the 
moll  part  they  are  produced  by  matter 
abforbed  from  chancres,  and  in  fome 
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cafes  from,  the  matter  of  a gonorrhcea : 
But  instances  likewife  occur  of  buboes 
arifing  without  any  previous  ulceration 
or  difcharge  from  the  penis,  where  the 
matter  appears  to  be  abforbed  without 
any  perceptible  erofion  of  the  fkin. 

The  molt  material  point  to  be  deter- 
mined in  the  treatment  of  a bubo  is, 
whether  we  fhould  endeavour  to  difcufs 
the  fwelling,  or  to  bring  it  to  fuppura- 
tion  ? While  it  was  imagined  that  bu- 
boes were  produced  by  a depofition  of 
venereal  matter  from  the  fyftem,  it  was 
not  furprifmg  to  find  pra&itioners  ad- 
vifing  us  in  every  in  fiance  to  promote 
their  fuppuration  : for  on  this  fuppofi- 
tion  it  was  probable  that  nature  meant 
to  throw  off  the  infection.  But  now 
when  we  know  that  buboes  arife  from 
matter  palling  into  the  fyfiem  ; that  the 
quantity  of  venereal  matter  is  increafed 
inllead  of  being  diminifhed,  by  their  be- 
ing brought  to  fuppurate  ; and  that  the 
fores  which  enfue  from  them  are  often 
extremely  difficult  to  cure  ; fcarcely  any 
2 - will 
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will  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  endea- 
vouring to  remove  them  by  difcuflion. 

With  this  view  the  patient  fhould  be 
put  upon  an  antiphlogiftic  regimen.  His 
bowels  fhould  be  kept  open  by  the 
ufe  of  purgatives  ; leeches  fhould  be 
applied  to  the  hardened  gland  ; and  it 
Ihould  be  kept  conflantly  wet  with  a 
ltrong  folution  of  Saccharum  Saturni. 
Along  with  thefe,  however,  mercury 
fhould  be  given  in  quantities  fufficient 
for  eradicating  the  difeafe  : And  as  we 
know  from  experience  that  mercury 
proves  moft  effedtual  when  it  is  made  to 
pafs  through  the  difeafed  glands,  it  fhould 
always  be  applied  in  the  form  of  unction 
to  thofe  parts  in  which  the  lymphatics 
of  the  affedted  glands  are  known  to  ori- 
ginate : a pradtice  which  will  almoft 

uniformly  be  found  to  prove  more  effec- 
tual than  the  diredt  application  of  the 
mercury  to  the  glands  themfelves.  Thus 
in  the  difcuflion  of  a bubo  in  the  groin, 
fridtion  with  mercurial  ointment  upon 
the  thigh  and  leg  will  prove  more  fuc- 

cefsful 
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cefsfiil  than  rubbing  it  upon  the  gland 
itfelf.  To  many  this  has  been  long 
known  : and  it  would  appear  that  the 
pra&ice  could  fcarcely  fail  of  occurring 
to  any  who  have  paid  attention  to  the 
difcoveries  made  by  the  moderns  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  lymphatic  fyftem 

When  buboes  are  early  noticed,  the 
courfe  we  are  now  recommending  will 
feldom  fail  in  difcuiling  them,  if  the 
mercurial  frictions  be  properly  applied 
and  continued  for  a fulhcient  length  of 
time.  It  often  happens,  however,  that 
all  our  efforts  fail,  either  from  the  dif- 
£afe  being  too  far  advanced  before  the 
mercury  is  applied,  or  from  the  tumor 
not  being  .altogether  venereal,  but  of  a 
mixed  nature ; a circumftance  which  is 
not  unfrequent.  Thus  it  frequently 
happens  that  buboes  are  combined  with 
fcrophula  and  feurvy,  and  in  fome  cafes 

with 

* Farther  information  may  be  obtained  on  this 
point  in  a late  elaborate  publication  on  the  venereal 
difeafe,  by  the  very  ingenious  Mr  John  Hunter  of 
London. 
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with  eryfipelas  or  with  common  phleg- 
mon. In  fuch  cafes  we  are  not  furpri- 
fed  at  the  failure  of  mercury  : and  ac- 
cordingly we  fometimes  find,  that  in- 
fiead  of  forwarding  the  difcufiion  of  the 
fwelling,  it  tends  evidently  to  bring  it 
to  fuppuration.  Cafes  of  this  kind  prove 
often  very  perplexing  both  to  the  pa- 
tient and  praditioner ; fo  that  no  point 
in  pradice  requires  more  exad  atten- 
tion and  dilcrimination  : For  by  pro- 
ceeding to  throw  in  great  quantities  of 
mercury,  as  is  ufually  done  while  buboes 
continue  obfiinate,  we  often  do  harm, 
not  merely  to  the  local  affedion,  but  to 
the  fyftem  at  large ; at  the  fame  time 
that  in  every  inftance  the  fafety  of  the 
patient  requires  fuch  a quantity  to  be 
exhibited  as  is  fufficient  for  eradicating 
the  venereal  virus.  In  all  fuch  cafes, 
the  bell  pradice,  I believe,  is,  to  defift 
from  the  ufe  of  mercury  as  foon  as  it 
appears  that  no  advantage  is  derived 
from  it.  In  the  mean  time,  by  a change 
of  diet  and  other  circumftances,  fuch  an 
Vol.  V.  Dd  alte- 
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alteration  may  be  effected  in  the  confti- 
tution  that  a fecond  trial  of  mercury 
may  prove  fuccefsfnl  : At  leafl,  in  diffe- 
rent inftances  this  has  fucceeded  with 
me,  where  I had  much  reafon  to  think 
that  perfifting  longer  with  mercury  at 
firft  would  have  done  much  harm. 

When  it  is  found  that  a bubo  cannot  be 
difcuffed,  and  that  it  will  probably  fuppu- 
rate,  a frequent  renewal  of  warm  emol- 
lient poultices  and  fomentations  are  the 
remedies  to  be  mod;  depended  upon. 

The  opening  of  buboes  when  luppu- 
ration  has  taken  place  next  demands  our 
attention.  Some  diffuade  us  from  open- 
ing buboes  at  all,  alleging  that  they  heal 
fooner  when  allowed  to  burft  of  them- 
felves : while  a fmall  punfhire  with  a 
lancet,  a longitudinal  cut  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  fwelling,  or  the  ap- 
plication of  cauftic,  have  all  had  their 
abettors. 

When  a biibo  is  altogether  venereal, 
ancj  not  conne&ed  with  any  other  dii- 
order,  any  of  tliefe  methods  will  fucceed, 

pro- 
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provided  a fufficient  quantity  of  mer- 
cury be  exhibited  : But  when  a bubo 
terminates  in  a fore  difficult  of  cure,  we 
are  too  apt  to  blame  the  particular  me- 
thod in  which  it  was  opened ; for  in 
whatever  manner  it  is  done,  we  know 
that  the  cure  will  often  prove  tedious 
and  perplexing.  r 

The  objed  of  praditioners  ffiould  be 
nearly  the  fame  here  as  in  colledions 
of  matter  in  any  other  part.  Such  an 
opening  ffiould  be  made  as  affords  a free 
vent  to  the  matter ; but  there  is  feldom 
any  neceffity  for  making  it  larger.  In 
very  large  buboes,  indeed,  the  tegu- 
ments are  apt  to  be  fo  loofe  and  flabby, 
and  the  texture  of  the  fkin  fo  much  de- 
flroyed,  that  the  cure  would  be  render- 
ed tedious  were  it  allowed  to  remain. 
In  fuch  cafes  it  is  advifable  to  difcharge 
the  matter  with  cauftic  applied  in  fuch 
a manner  as  to  deftroy  any  part  of  the 
teguments  that  are  fuperabundant.  This, 
however,  is  feldom  neceffary  ; and  for 
the  mod  part  it  will  be  found  that  an 
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opening,  will  afterwards  heal  more  quick- 
ly than  if  the  mercury  had  been  inter- 
rupted. The  fore,  however,  often  proves 
tedious,  even  where  we  are  convinced 
that  a fufficient  quantity  of  mercury  has 
been  given,  and  where  there  is  every 
reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  fiphylitic  vi- 
rus is  eradicated.  The  edges  become 
hard  and  livid  ; the  matter  thin,  lharp, 
and  fetid;<  and  inftead  of  healing,  the 
ulceration  gradually  becomes  more  ex- 
tenlive  ; or  if  it  heals  in  fome  parts,  it 
breaks  out  in  others,  giving  a honey- 
comb appearance  to  all  the  under  part 
of  the  abdomen  and  upper  part  of  the 
thigh. 

The  fituation  of  patients  with  fuch 
fores  is  truly  deplorable.  The  pain 
with  which  they  are  attended  is  often 
intenfe ; the  abforption  of  acrid  matter 
induces  hedic  fever;  they  become  hot 
and  refllefs  through  the  night ; and  al- 
moft  a total  want  of  appetite  renders 
them  foon  very  emaciated. 

As  I have  happened  to  be  concerned 
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in  a conliderable  number  of  fuch  cafes, 
I can  fpeak  with  fome  confidence  of  the 
method  of  treatment.  In  the  firft  place, 
we  mull  conclude  that  the  patient  has 
taken  a fufficient  quantity  of  mercury, 
and  that  no  finufes  arc  left  in  which 
matter  in  any  quantity  will  be  allowed 
to  lodge.  Cicuta  in  fuch  circumftances 
has  fometimes  proved  ufeful  \ and  I 
have  had  different  inftances  of  the  ex- 
ternal application  of  it  healing  the  fores 
when,  no  advantage  was  derived  from 
any  kind  of  ointment.  In  fuch  cafes  it 
was  applied  in  the  form  of  poultices,  by 
mixing  the  juice  of  the  frefh  herb  with 
the  common  emollient  cataplafm.  I 
have  fometimes  obferved  too,  that  in  the 
internal  exhibition  of  cicuta,  the  recent 
expreffed  juice  has  proved  more  effectual 
than  any  other  form  of  it.  I have  gi- 
ven the  hyofcyamus  and  belladona  very 
complete  trials  in  various  inftances  ; but 
no  material  advantage  has  ever  eniued 
from  them.  I have  not  feen  any  evi- 
dent effects  either  from  farfaparilla  or 
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guaiac  but  mezereonhas  in  different  cafes 
proved  ufeful.  In  two  inflances  of  very 
extenfive  fores  of  this  kind,  where  the 
whole  groin  and  contiguous  parts  were 
ulcerated,  and  where  none  of  the  reme- 
dies mentioned  above,  nor  any  of  the 
ufual  dreffings,  had  any  effedl,  the  pa- 
tients were  evidently  cured  by  mezereon 
alone.  A drachm  and  a half  of  the 
rhind  of  the  root,  with  two  drachms  of 
liquorice-root,  boiled  in  three  Englifh 
pints  of  water  into  a quart,  makes  a de- 
codtion  of  a fufficient  flrength.  This 
quantity  may  be  ufed  daily. 

But  the  mod:  effectual  courfe  I have 
hitherto  tried,  is  the  application  of  cau- 
flic  round  all  the  edges  and  hardened 
parts  of  the  fores,  at  the  fame  time  that 
opium  in  confiderable  quantities  is  given 
inwardly.  For  a confiderable  time  I 
milled  entirely  to  dreffings  of  the  emol- 
lient kind,  being  afraid  of  irritating 
parts  already  extremely  fenfible.  In 
fome  cafes  a faturnine  ointment  has  pro- 
ved fuccefsful , and  in  others  the  com- 
' - " mpn 
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mon  calamine  cerate  has  anfwered  : but 
for  the  molt  part,  on  thofe  days  in  which 
cauftic  is  not  applied,  I have  found  more 
advantage  from  the  ufe  of  red  precipi- 
tate than  from  any  other  remedy.  In 
fome  cafes  it  is  neceflary  to  fprinkle  it 
over  the  furface  of  the  fore  in  the  form 
of  a dry  powder  ; but  in  others  it  proves 
fufficient  to  add  it  to  any  of  the  com- 
mon ointments.  Inftead  of  creating 
pain,  it  commonly  removes  it ; and  it 
feldom  fails  to  alter  the  difcharge  from 
a thin  lharp  fanies  to  a thick  well  digeil- 
ed  pus. 

At  firfl  the  application  of  lunar  cau- 
ftic  fometimes  gives  pain ; but  this  foon 
fubfides,  and  efpecially  when  opium  is 
ufed  at  the  fame  time.  Indeed  opium 
of  itfelf  proves  often  ufefui  in  fores  of 
this  kind.  It  has  been  highly  extolled 
of  late  for  the  cure  of  every  ilage  of  the 
venereal  difeafe.  I have  had  no  proof 
of  its  ever  curing  any  fymptom  truly 
venereal ) but  I have  had  feveral  in- 
stances of  fores  remaining  after  the  ve- 
3 nereal 
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nereal  difeafe,  even  where  large  quanti- 
ties of  mercury  had  been  given  in  vain, 
being  completely  removed  by  it.  It  of- 
ten appears  that  fores  of  this  kind,  as 
well  as  others  proceeding  from  different 
caufes,  are  kept  up  by  that  pain  and  ir- 
ritation with  which  they  are  uniformly 
accompanied  when  the  matter  is  thin 
and  acrid.  To  me  the  utility  of  opium 
feems  to  depend  entirely  on  its  narcotic 
or  anodyne  powers.  By  removing  this 
Bate  of  irritability,  it  deftroys  the  dif- 
pofition  in  the  veffels  of  the  fore  to  form 
that  kind  of  matter  which  by  its  acri- 
mony ferves  to  perpetuate  itfelf : and 
this  being  accomplifbed,  if  no  other  in- 
terruption takes  place,  nature  alone  will 
feldom  fail  to  complete  the  cure.  If  this 
idea  be  well  founded,  there  can  be  no 
neceffity  for  giving  opium  in  fuch  large 
quantities  as  of  late  have  been  advifed. 
On  the  fuppofition  of  opium  being  pof- 
feffed  of  fome  fpecific  powers  in  the  cure 
of  the  venereal  difeafe,  it  has  been  given 
in  as  large  dofes  as  the  patient  could 
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poffibly  bear ; and  by  beginning  with 
fmall  dofes,  and  increafing  them  gra- 
dually, there  have  been  fome  inftances 
of  its  being  taken  to  the  extent  of  half 
a drachm  or  more  two  or  three  times  a- 
day.  I have  not  heard,  however,  that 
any  advantage  has  been  derived  from 
giving  it  in  thefe  large  quantities,  that 
did  not  accrue  from  a more  moderate 
ufe  of  it : And  in  the  courfe  of  my  own 
experience,  I have  found  it  equally  ef- 
fectual when  it  merely  leflened  or  remo- 
ved pain,  as  when  given  in  the  largeft 
dofes  ; while  the  inconveniences  which 
ufually  arife  from  thefe  have  in  this  man- 
tier  been  avoided. 

\ 

§ 8.  Of  Lumbar  Abfceffes, 

Every  collection  of  matter  feated  on 
any  part  of  the  loins,  may  be  denomina- 
ted a Lumbar  Abfcefs.  But  it  is  that 
variety  of  the  difeafe  we  are  now  to  con- 
fider,  which  originates  about  the  fupe- 
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rior  part  of  the  os  facrum  and  in  which 
we  find,  by  difiedtion,  that  the  matter 
contained  in  a cyft,  is  lodged  on  the  an- 
terior furface  of  the  internal  iliac  and 
pfoas  mufcles. 

Thefe  abfcefles  are  always  preceded 
by  pain  and  tenfion  over  the  loins ; which 
often  fhoots  up  along  the  courfe  of  the 
fpine,  and  down  towards  the  thighs ; and 
often  with  difficulty  of  Handing  erect. 
In  fome  cafes,  thefe  fymptoms  are  fu- 
fpedted  to  be  nephritic  ; but  for  the  moft 
part  the  difeafe  aflumes  the  appearance 
of  lumbago.  When  fuppuration  enfues, 
fhivering  fits  are  apt  to  occur : but  the 
pain,  which  at  firft  was  acute,  becoming 
dull  and  lefs  perceptible,  the  patient  is 
led  to  conclude  that  he  is  getting  better, 
till  the  matter,  after  falling  down  in  a 
gradual  manner  behind  the  peritonaeum, 
is  obferved  to  point  outwardly,  either  at 
the  anus  by  the  fide  of  the  redtum,  or  on 
the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  thigh 
where  the  large  blood-vefiels  pafs  out, 

be- 
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beneath  Paupart’s  ligament,  from  the  ab- 
domen. 

When  the  matter  takes  the  courfe  of 
the  gut,  and  appears  near  to  the  anus,  it 
either  foon  burfts,  or  is  laid  open  on  the 
fuppofition  of  its  being  an  abfcefs  origi- 
nating in  the  contiguous  parts.  But 
when  it  pafles  down  with  the  fcemoral 
artery,  which  we  find  to  be  molt  fre- 
quently the  cafe,  as  it  lies  deep  and  is  co- 
vered with  the  ftrong  tendinous  fafcia  of 
the  thigh,  inftead  of  pointing  at  any  par- 
ticular part,  it  falls  gradually  lower,  till 
in  fome  cafes  it  reaches  near  to  the  joint 
of  the  knee. 

The  tumor  is  feldom  attended  with 
more  pain  than  might  be  expeded  to 
occur  from  the  diftention  of  the  fafcia 
and  contiguous  parts  by  the  matter  col- 
leded  beneath.  There  is  no  difcolour- 
ing  of  the  Ikin  ; the  teguments,  for  the 
mod  part,  retaining  their  natural  ap- 
pearance to  the  laft.  A fluduation  of  a 
fluid  is  evidently  difcovered  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  tumor,  particularly 

when 
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when  the  patient  is  erecl  $ for  at  this 
time  the  fwelling  is  always  much  more 
tenfe  than  when  the  body  is  lying  in  a 
horizontal  pofture,  when  a conliderable 
part  of  the  matter  runs  along  the  fac  to- 
wards its  origin  in  the  loins. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  this 
variety  of  abfcefs,  when  the  matter  falls 
down  towards  the  anus,  may  be  mifta- 
ken  for  a common  phlegmon  originating 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  redtum. 
But  no  farther  inconvenience  can  occur 
from  this  miftake,  than  that  the  fore, 
which  enfues  from  laying  it  open,  or  from 
the  matter  burfting  out,  will  not  fo  rea- 
dily heal  as  when  the  difeafe  is  merely 
local:  And  it  is  probable  that  this  is  one 
caufe  of  abfcefTes  in  thefe  parts  being  in 
fome  inftances  fo  difficult  to  cure.  But 
in  the  more  ordinary  form  of  the  dif- 
eafe, where  the  matter  falls  down  be- 
neath Paupart’s  ligament,  the  tumor  ex- 
hibits appearances  fo  fimilar  to  thole. of 
a crural  hernia,  that  the  one  has  often 
been  miltaken  for  the  other.  Of  this  I 

have 
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have  feen  different  inftances,  even  where 
pra&itioners  of  experience  were  decei. 
ved.  This  proceeds,  however,  from  in- 
attention ; for  the  two  difeafes  may  be 
clearly  diftinguilhed  from  each  other. 

The  hiftory  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of 
the  fwelling  ftiould  be  firft  attended  to, 
A crural  hernia  ufually  appears  fudden- 
ly,  without  any  previous  fymptom,  after 
fome  unufual  exertion  3 and  for  the  moft 
part  it  is  attended  with  obftru&ion  to  the 
paffage  of  the  feces,  with  vomiting,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  hernia  : And  from 
the  firft,  the  tumor  is  attended  with  pain 
on  being  handled.  But  in  the  lumbar 
abfeefs,  before  the  matter  appears  at  the 
top  of  the  thigh,  the  patient  is  previoufly 
diftreffed  with  the  fymptoms  of  inflam- 
mation over  all  the  under  part  of  his  back 
and  loins.  No  obftrudtion  of  the  bowels 
takes  place,  nor  any  fymptom  of  hernia  } 
and  the  patient  admits  of  the  tumor  be- 
ing freely  handled.  In  the  crural  her- 
nia, the  fwelling  feldom  arrives  at  any 
confiderable  bulk ; and  when  it  does  be- 
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come  large,  it  is  by  flow  degrees : no 
fluctuation  is  perceived  in  it ; but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  feels  either  foft  like  dough, 
or  knotty  and  unequal,  according  as  the 
omentum  or  feces  contained  in  it  have 
been  long  lodged  in  it  or  not.  But  in 
the  lumbar  abfcefs,  the  tumor  commonly 
falls  quickly  down  the  thigh  for  the 
{pace  of  feveral  inches^  a flu&uation  is 
always  perceived ; and  no  inequalities  are 
obferved  in  it.  In  the  hernia,  even  when 
it  is  not  ftrangulated,  fome  degree  of 
preifure  is  ufually  neceflary,  even  when 
the  patient  is  in  a horizontal  pofture,  to 
make  the  contents  of  the  tumor  recede. 
But  in  the  lumbar  abfcefs,  the  tumor  be- 
comes flaccid  immediately  on  the  patient 
lying  down,  whether  any  preflure  be  ap- 
plied to  it  or  not : And  it  often  happens 
when  the  matter  has  fallen  any  confl- 
derable  way  down  the  thigh,  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  cyft  at  the  top  of  the 
thigh  is  found  perfedly  clear  ; that  is, 
a certain  fpace  can  be  difcovered  be- 
the  upper  part  of  the  matter 

and 
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and  the  inferior  boarder  of  the  abdo- 
minal mufcleSj  which  can  never  be  done 
in  any  kind  of  hernia ; and  which,  there- 
fore, in  this  date  of  the  difeafe,  is  always 
a certain  means  of  didindion.  It  is 
fcarcely  necelfary  to  obferve,  that  in 
this  examination  the  patient  fhould  be 
eredi 

By  due  attention  to  thefe  circumdances 
we  may  always  didinguifh  one  of  thefe 
tumors  from  the. other.  Both  indeed  may 
occur  at  the  fame  time  in  the  fame  thigh, 
by  which  a mixture  of  appearances  will 
be  produced*  This,  however,  mud  be 
extremely  rare  > and  when  it  does  take 
place,  as  the  matter  of  the  abfeefs  and 
the  parts  protruded  from  the  abdomen 
will  always  be  contained  in  feparate  facs, 
the  combination  will  be  eafily  difeo- 
vered. 

In  the  treatment  of  thefe  affedions, 
the  period  of  the  diforder  firft  requires 
our  attention.  In  the  inflammatory  date 
of  the  difeafe,  the  drided  antiphlogidie 
eourfe  dlould  be  adopted,  in  order  if 
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poflible  to  prevent  the  formation  of  mat- 
ter. For  the  moft  part,  we  difcover,  that 
it  has  been  induced  by  the  final!  of  the 
back  or  loins  having  received  fome  con- 
siderable injury,  either  by  a twift  or  3 
fcve’re  bruife  : and  if  accidents  of  this 
nature  were  immediately  treated  with 
that  attention  which  their  importance 
merits,  thofe  difagreeable  confequences 
which  are  apt  to  enfue  from  them  might 
frequently  be  prevented.  Whenever  it  is 
found  that  a patient,  who  lias  buffered  in 
in  this  manner,  complains  of  fevere  pain 
in  the  injured  part,  blood-letting  fhould  be 
immediately  advifed  ; and  as  local  blood- 
letting proves  always  in  fuch  cafes  moff 
effectual,  it  fhould  be  done  by  cupping: 
and  fcarifying  the  pained  part.  The  af- 
fected parts  being  deeply  covered,  the 
lancets  of  the  fcarihcator  fhould  be  made 
to  go  to  a confiderable  depth  ; for  which 
purpofe  the  fpring  of  the  inflrument 
fhould  be  ftronger  than  ufual,  by,  which 
means  any  quantity  of  blood  we  may 
judge  proper  may  be  taken  with  eafe  ; 

and 
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and  I am  convinced,  that  by  carrying 
this  practice  a fnfficient  length,  we  might 
very  commonly,  in  the  early  ft  ages  of 
the  difeafe,  l'emove  it  entirely.  It  is 
difficult  to  fay  when  injuries  of  thefe 
parts  would  terminate  in  fuppuration  or 
otherwife ; but  I have  met  with  different 
inftances,  where,  from  the  feverity  of 
the  pain  and  other  fymptoms,  there  was 
much  caufe  to  fufpect  that  matter  would 
have  formed,  if  it  had  not  been  prevented 
by  a timeous  and  plentiful  difeharge  of 
blood  from  the  injured  parts;  a remedy 
which  commonly  gives  immediate  relief 
to  the  pain*  however  violent  it  may  be. 
But  at  the  dime  time  that  we  depend 
chiefly  on  local  blood-lettings  other  re- 
medies which  experience  fhows  to  prove 
trfeful  in  inflammation  fhould  not  be  ne- 
glected : Of  thefe,  bliflers,  opiates,  and 
gentle  purgatives,  are  to  be  molt  relied 
on. 

Thefe,  however,  jls  well  as  every  other 
remedy,  will  in  fome  inftances  fail ; and 
in  others,  practitioners  are  not  called 
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till  fuppuration  has  taken  place,  and  till 
the  matter  has  actually  begun  to  point, 
either  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus 
or  on  the  fore-part  of  the  thigh.  In  this 
fituation,  what  are  we  to  do  ? Are  we  to 
allow  the  matter  to  remain,  or  to  dif- 
charge  it  by  making  an  opening  into  it? 
In  my  opinion  there  is  no  room  for  he- 
fitation  : The  matter  fhould  be  evacua- 
ted as  foon  as  a fiu&uation  is  diftin&ly 
perceived  in  the  tumor. 

I know,  however,  that  practitioners 
are  of  different  opinions  upon  this  point : 
for  it  is  alleged,  that  as  thefe  abfceffes  are 
fo  deeply  feated,  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
attempt  the  cure  of  them  ; and  therefore 
that  no  advantage  can  be  derived  from 
their  being  laid  open;  while  much  harm, 
they  obferve,  may  accrue  from  the  air  be- 
ing freely  admitted  to  them.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  this  reafoning  is  founded 
on  obfervation.  I have  always  held  it  as 
a leading  principle  in  furgery,  that  the 
matter  of  every  abfcefs  feated  near  to  any 
of  the  large  cavities  of  the  body  fhould 
be  difcharged  as  foon  as  its  exigence  is 

clearly 
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clearly  afcertained  : So  that  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  lumbar  abfcefs,  I have  uni- 
formly given  vent  to  the  matter,  with- 
out any  bad  confequences  enfuing;  while 
much  milchief  may  occur  from  this  being 
omitted.  We  find  by  difle&ion  after  death \ 
that  thefe  abfcefies,  when  of  long  dura- 
tion, affedlnot  only  the  fofter  parts  coverr 
ing  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  but  t ^e  fub- 
fiance  of  the  vertebrae  themfelves ; which 
in  fome  cafes  have  been  found  carious, 
and  even  partially  diflolved  in  the  matter 
of  the  abfcefs.  Now  thefe  accidents  are 
furely  more  likely  to  happen  when  the 
matter  is  allowed  to  continue  in  the  ab- 
fcefs, than  when  it  is  difcharged  : at  the 
fame  time,  by  emptying  the  fac,  the  mat- 
ter is  prevented  from  burfting  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen;  which  in  dif- 
ferent inftances  has  happened,  to  the 
great  inconvenience  and  hazard  of  the 
patient.  The  matter,  however,  ought 
certainly  to  be  difcharged  in  fuch  a way 
as  to  prevent  the  air  as  effectually  as 
ppffible  from  getting  accefs  to  the  cavity 
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of  the  abfeefs.  With  this  view  a trocar 

• 

may  be  ufed  with  advantage.  By  preffing 
the  matter  clown  to  the  moft  depending 
part  of  the  abfeefs,  the  fkin  is  made  fo 
tenfe,  that  a trocar  is  readily  introduced. 
I tried  this  in  one  eafe  with  very  com-, 
plete-  fuccefs  \ and  the  patient  wore  a 
fmall  canula  in  the  opening  for  feveral 
months,  by  which  the  matter  was  freely 
difeharged,  But  when  the  cafe  is  not 
perfectly  obvious,  and  when  the  leafl 
doubt  remains  in  the  mind  of  the  furgeon 
with  refpedt  to  the  contents  of  the  tumor, 
inflead  of  pufliing  a trocar  into  it,  the  o- 
pening  fhould  be  made  in  a flow  gradual 
manner  with  a fcalpel,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  is  pradlifed  in  cafes  of  hernia  \ fo 
that  in  the  event  of  any  of  the  contents 
of  the  abdomen  being  down,  no  injury 
may  be  done  to  them. 

After  the  matter  has  continued  to  flow 
for  fome  time,  and  if  at  the  end  of  two 
or  three  weeks  the  quantity  does  not  be- 
come confiderably  lefs,  it  may  prove  ufe- 
ful  to  throw  up  with  a fyringe  a weak  fo- 
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lilt  ion  of  faccharum  faturni,  lime-water, 
orfome  other  gentle  aftringent;  by  which 
the  difcharge  will  be  gradually  diminifh- 
ed,  till  at  laft  it  ceafes  entirely.  But  al- 
though this  fhould  never  happen,  and 
although  the  patient  during  life  fhould 
fubmit  to  the  inconveniency  of  a con- 
flant  flillicidium  of  matter  from  the 
lore  ; yet  even  this  would  be  preferable 
to  the  rifk  of  allowing  every  abfcefs  of 
this  kind  to  remain  unopened. 

As  I have  happened  to  meet  with  ma- 
ny inftances  of  this  difeafe  ; as  pradti- 
tioners  are  divided  in  opinion  refpedting' 
it;  and  as  no  diflindl  aceount  of  it  is  gi- 
ven by  authors ; I have  confidered  it  more 
particularly  than  I otherwife  might  have 
done. 

§ 9.  Of  the  Paronychia  or  Whitlow. 

The  paronychia  is  a painful  inflam- 
matory fwelling,  occupying  the  extre- 
mities of  the  fingers  under  the  nails. 
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Several  varieties  of  this  difeafe  are  de* 
fcribed  by  authors ; but  there  are  three 
only  which  require  to  be  diftinguifhed, 
and  even  thefe  are  all  of  the  fame  na- 
ture, the  one  being  only  more  deeply 
feated  than  the  others. 

In  thefirft,the  patient  complains  of  an 
ttneafy  burning  fenfation  for  feveral  days 
over  the  point  of  the  finger ; the  part 
becomes  tender  and  painful  to  the  touch ; 
a flight  degree  of  fwelling  takes  place, 
but  with  little  or  no  dilcolouration  ; and 
if  the  inflammation  be  not  removed  by 
refolution,  an  effufion  is  at  lafl:  produced 
between  the  fkin  and  the  parts  beneath. 
On  difcharging  this  by  an  incifion,  it 
is  found  to  be  a thin,  clear,  acrid  fe- 
rum ; and  the  removal  of  it,  in  general, 
gives  immediate  and  complete  relief. 

In  the  fecond  variety  of  the  difeafe 
the  fame  fet  of  fymptoms  are  produced; 
only  the  pain  is  more  fevere,  and  it  is 
attended  with  fome  uneafinefs  over  the 
whole  finger  and  hand.  The  effufion 
which  takes  place  is  not  fo  perceptible 
Jgj  ' as 
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as  in  the  other ; and  on  laying  it  open, 
it  is  found  to  lie  beneath  the  mufcles  of 
the  linger,  between  thele  parts  and  the 
periofteum. 

And  in  the  third,  the  pain  is  ftillmore 
intenfe  in  the  point  of  the  finger,  at  the 
lame  time  that  the  whole  hand  and  arm 
becomes  ftiff,  fwelled,-and  painful.  The 
lymphatics  leading  from  the  finger,  and 
even  the  glands  in  the  arm-pit,  fwell 
and  inflame  and  on  making  an  inci- 
fion  into  the  effufion,  it  is  found  to  lie 
between  the  periofteum  and  bone,  the 
whole  phalanx  being  in  general  carib- 
ous. 

Swellings  of  this  kind  may  be  produ- 
ced by  various  caufes.  They"  frequently 
occur  from  external  violence,  particular- 
ly from  punctures  and  contuftons  : But 
they  happen  more  frequently  from  cau- 
fes, the  nature  of  which  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with. 

There  are  two  fets  of  remedies  em- 
ployed in  paronychia:  The  one  confifts 
pf  fomentations,  poultices,  and  other 
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emollients ; the  other  of  ardent  fpirits, 
vinegar,  and  other  altringents. 

As  we  find  from  experience  that  no 
advantage  is  ever  produced  by  the  efru- 
fion  which  occurs  in  this  difeafe ; but  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  is  always  productive 
of  much  additional  pain,  all  thofe  appli- 
cations fhould  be  avoided  which  have 
any  tendency  to  promote  it.  Some 
practitioners  have  been  induced  to  make 
ufe  of  warm  poultices,  with  a view  to 
promote  the  fuppuration  of  the  levelling, 
after  they  have  had  reafon  to  believe 
that  effufion  has  taken  place.  But  I 
have  never  obferved  any  advantrge  to 
accrue  from  them;  and  as  the  ferum 
which  we  meet  with  in  thefe  collections 
is  produced  entirely  from  membranous 
parts,  I do  not  fuppofe  that  it  can  be 
converted  into  pus ; at  lead  none  of 
the  remedies  I have  known  employed 
have  ever  been  able  to  effect  it.  I 
endeavour  therefore  in  every  inffance 
to  prevent  this  effufion  from  taking 
place  ; by  local  blood-lettings  and  by  the 

ufe 
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ufe  of  aftringents.  Indeed  the  fame  re- 
medies prove  moft  effectual  here  which 
are  tifeful  in  the  removal  of  inflamma- 
tion in  other  parts.  I have  had  different 
inflames  even  of  very  violent  degrees  of 
pain  being  aimoft  immediately  removed 
by  the  application  of  feveral  leeches  over 
the  difealed  phalanx  of  the  Anger.  But 
in  the  more  violent  degrees  of  it,  where 
the  arm.  dwells,  and  by  which  fever 
is  lbmetimes . produced,  general  blood- 
letting is  likewife  neceflary,  at  the  fame 
time  that  large  doles  of  opiates  are  in- 
dicated. » 

After  as  much  blood  is  difcharged  by 
the  leeches  as  is  judged  proper,  the  im- 
merflon  of  the  pained  parts  in  ftrong 
brandy,  or  even  in  fpirit  of  wine  or  al- 
cohol, is  one  of  the  beft  remedies  : And 
when  the  bites  are  fomewhat  healed,  or 
when  leeches  have  not  been  employed, 
fpirit  of  turpentine  or  flrong  vinegar 
may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that 
it  is  in  the  firft  ftages  only  of  this  affec- 
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tion  that  remedies  of  this  kind  can  prove 
ufeful : for  when  effufion  has  actually 
taken  place^  that  ftate  of  the  difeafe  is 
produced  which  they  were  meant  to  pre* 
vent ; and  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
have  any  effeCt  in  removing  it.  As  foon 
as  we  are  convinced  that  effufion  has  oc- 
curred, an  opening  fhould  be  made  with- 
out delay : For  we  have  already  obferved, 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  convert 
the  efFufed  fluid  into  pus ; and  being  in 
itfelf  acrid,  it  is  apt  to  injure  the  conti- 
guous parts,  . while  at  the  fame  time  the 
patient  is  kept  in  an  extreme  degree  of 
pain  as  long  as  it  remains  confined. 
When  the  collection  is  fuperficial,  and 
merely  covered  with  (kin,  this  is  a very 
Ample  operation.  A punCture  with  a 
lancet  commonly  proves  fufficient : But 
when  the  matter  is  more  deeply  feated, 
it  requires  fome  attention  to  avoid  the 
flexor  and  extenfor  tendons  of  the  finger. 

When  the  matter  lies  above  the  peri- 
ofleum,  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to 
make  the  opening  fufficiently  large  for 
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difcharging  it,  and  to  drefs  the  fore  as  if 
it  was  produced  by  any  other  caufe. 
But,  when  the  matter  lies  between  the 
periofteum  and  the  bone,  in  every  cafe 
that  I have  met  with,  the  bone  has  not 
only  been  laid  bare,  but  it  has  been 
found  to  be  carious.  The  common 
praftice  is  to  endeavour  to  keep  the  in- 
cihon  open  till  an  exfoliation  of  the  dif- 
eafed  parts  of  the  bone  takes  place  ; but 
I have  never  obferved  any  advantage  ac- 
crue from  this.  The  procefs  is  not  only 
extremely  painful,  but  tedious.  The 
matter  is  apt  to  lodge  beneath  the  nail  9 
painful  fungous  excrefcences  fprout  out 
over  the  fore,  which  it  is  difficult  even 
with  the  ftrongefl  cauftic  to  keep  under  ; 
and  at  laft  it  has  very  commonly  hap- 
pened, after  the  patient  has  fuffered  fe- 
veral  months  of  diftrefs,  that  inftead  of 
a partial  exfoliation,  the  whole  difeafed 
phalanx  has  come  away.  I am  there- 
fore convinced,  that  much  time  and 
trouble  would  be  faved  both  to  the  pa- 
tient and  furgeon,  if  the  difeafed  bone 

were 
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were  immediately  removed  on  making 
the  opening  to  dilcharge  the  matter.  By 
making  a free  inciiion  along  the  whole 
length  ot  the  di leafed  phalanx,  the  bone 
is  eafily  removed  with  common  forceps. 
The  pain  attending  it  is  indeed  fevere, 
but  it  is  only  momentary  : and  the  mea- 
fure,  which  docs  not  deprive  the  patient 
of  the  ufe  of  the  joint  fo  much  as  might 
be  imagined,  is  feldom  oppofed  when  the 
furgeon  advifes  it.  I have  had  feveral 
inftances  of  people  who  had  in  this  man- 
ner loll  the  laft  phalanx  of  bone  in  one 
of  their  fingers,  having  fiich  a degree  of 
firmnefs  in  the  parts  which  remained,  as 
to  experience  very  little  inconvenience 
from  the  want  of  it. 

When  the  difeafed  bone  is  removed, 
the  remaining  fore  commonly  heals  with 
eafe.  It  requires  fome  attention,  how- 
ever, to  preferve  the  lips  of  it  from  ad- 
hering till  it  fills  up  from  the  bottom. 
This  is  done  in  the  eafiefl  manner  bv  in- 
fnuating  a fmali  pledgit  between  them 
2 of 
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of  foft  lint,  fpread  with  any  mild' emol- 
lient ointment. 

In  every  variety  of  the  difeafe,  except- 
ing in  a few  cafes  of  the  mildeft  kind  of 
it,  we  find  that  the  nail  is  apt  to  fall  off: 
But  this  proves  only  a temporary  incon- 
venience ; for  when  the  parts  are  pro- 
perly protedled,  nature  never  fails  to 
fnpply  the  deficiency. 

In  the  commencement  of  paronychia, 
it  is  the  Iaft  phalanx  of  the  finger  only 
that  is  affe6led  : And  to  whatever  extent 
the  pain  and  fwelling  of  the  fofter  parts 
may  fpread,  we  never  find  that  the  bone 
of  the  contiguous  phalanx  fuffers,  unlefs 
from  improper  management  in  allowing 
the  difeafed  bone  to  remain,  or  the  acrid 
matter  to  lodge  too  long.  In  fuch  cafes, 
the  furrounding  teguments  are  apt  to 
fwell  and  inflame,  and  fm-all  ulcerations 
to  occur  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
carious  bone.  In  this  fituation  \^e  are 
often  under  the  neceffity  of  advifing  the 
finger  to  be  amputated,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent 
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.vent  the  difeafe  from  fpreading  to  the 
hand. 

4 ■'.»•••  • • { 

§ I o.  Of  Chilblains. 

These  are  painful  inflammatory  fuel- 
lings to  which  the  fingers,  toes,  heels* 
and  other  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  are 
liable,  on  being  much  expofed  to  fevere 
degrees  of  cold.  The  tumor  is  for  the 
molt  part  of  a deep  purple,  or  fomewhat 
of  a leaden  colour  : the  pain  with  which 
it  is  attended  is  not  conftant,  but  fhoot- 
ing  and  pungent  > and  in  general,  it  is 
accompanied  with  an  infupportable  de- 
gree of  itching.  In  fome  cafes  the  fkin 
remains  entire,  even  although  the  tume- 
faction be  conliderable  ) but  in  others  it 
burfts  or  cracks,  and  difeharges  a thin 
fomewhat  fetid  matter.  And  where  the 
degree  of  cold  has  either  been  very  great* 
or  the  application  of  it  long  continued, 
all  the  parts  that  have  been  affe&ed  are 
apt  to  mortify  and  to  flough  off,  when  a 
2 very 
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vfery  foul  ill-conditioned  ulcer  is  always 
left. 

We  have  obferved  above,  that  it  is  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  body  chiefly  that 
are  liable  to  be  attacked  with  chilblains  : 
and  we  likewife  find  that  delicate  chil- 
dren and  old  people  are  more  apt  to  buf- 
fer by  them  than  thofe  who  are  robufh 
It  is  alfo  remarked,  that  they  are  parti- 
cularly fevere  in  people  of  a fcrophulous 
habit. 

The  bell  preventative  of  chilblains  is 
to  avoid  expofure  to  cold  and  dampnefs  : 
And  when  once  a perfon  has  buffered 
from  fweilings  of  this  kind,-  if  the  inju- 
red parts  be  not  protected  by  fufiicient 
coverings,  he  will  be  liable  to  a return  of 
them  every  winter.  Much  diflrefs, 
therefore,  and  inconvenience,  may  be 
prevented  by  due  attention  to  this  cir- 
cumflance. 

The  utmofl  c£re,  however,  will  not  al- 
ways prevent  chilblains.  In  this  cafe, 
it  is  often  in  our  power  no  mitigate  the 
complaint,  by  bringing  the  afleded  parts 
Vo l.  V.  F f 
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gradually  to  their  natural  heat,  infiead 
of  warming  them  more  quickly.  The 
patient  fhould  not  be  allowed  to  approach 
a fire : inftead  of  which,  he  fhould  be 
put  into  a cold  apartment ; and  the  froft- 
bit  parts  fhould  firfi  be  well  rubbed 
with  fnow,  and  afterwards  immerfed  in 
the  coidefi  water  that  can  be  procu- 
red : for  nothing  fo  certainly  proves 

hurtful  to  parts  in  this  ftate  as  heat  be- 
ing fuddenly  applied  to  them.  Even 
fnow  and  cold  water  afford  a warm 
fenfation  to  parts  attacked  with  chil- 
blains ; but  it  is  found  by  experience 
that  no  detriment  enfues  from  this.  Af- 
ter the  parts  have  been  treated  in  this 
manner,  the  patient  may  in  a gradual 
way  be  brought  into  a greater  degree  of 
heat ; but  he  fhould  for  a confiderable 
time  keep  at  a difiance  from  fire.  Rub- 
bing the  parts  with  fait  will  in  this  fitua- 
tion  prove  ufeful ; and  immerfion  in 
warm  wine  is  like  wife  employed  with  ad- 
vantage. 

A patient  much  benumbed  with  cold 
fhould  not  even  have  cordials  given  to 

him 
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him  fuddenly.  A glafs  of  cold  wine 

may  at  firfl  be  allowed*  Afterwards 
warm  wine  may  be  given,  either  by  rt- 
felf  or  mixed  with  fomd  of  the  warmer 
fpices : and  when  Wronger  cordials  are 
required,  ardent  fpirits  may  be  employ- 
ed. 

Remedies  of  this  kind,  lichvcver,  are 
only  neceffary  in  the  more  levere  de- 
crees of  thefe  affections.  In  common 
cafes  of  chilblains  that  occur  in  this 
country,  as  foon  as  the  part  is  perceived 
to  be  affe&ed,  it  fliould  be  well  rubbed 
either  with  lpirit  of  turpentine  or  with 
camphorated  lpirit  of  wine ; and  pieces 
of  foft  linen  moidened  in  one*or  other 
of  thefe  fhould  be  kept  condantly  ap- 
plied to  it.  In  this  manner  we  have  it 
often  in  our  power  10  remove  fwellings 
which  otherwife  would  be  productive  of 
much  didrefs : But  we  mud;  again  oh* 
ferve,  t,  at  the  bed:  advice  that  can  be 
given  to  inch  patients  as  are  liable  to 
them,  is  to  protect  the  parts  that  are 
mod  expofed  to  fulFer  from  cold  as  much 

F f 2 as 
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us  poffible  during  the  winter  ; and  when 
they  accidentally  get  wet  with  fnow, 
which  proves  more  particularly  hurtful 
than  any  other  kind  of  moifture,  they 
fhould  be  as  quickly  cleared  of  it  as  pof- 
fible. 

As  there  are  fome  patients  who  fuffer 
feverely  with  chilblains  every  winter, 
either  in  their  fingers,  arms,  toes,  heels, 
or  lips,  our  being  able  to  prevent  them 
without  that  inconvenience  which  al- 
ways occurs  from  confinement  and  much 
caution,  would  often  be  an  objeCt  of  im- 
portance : and  it  is  a point  upon  which 
practitioners  are  frequently  confulted. 
I have  Had  different  inftances  where  fea- 
bathing  during  the  fummer  feafon  has 
Appeared  to  prove  ufeful : and  in  one 
patient  who  had  differed  feverely  from, 
the  effects  of  cold  for  feveral  winters,  I 
advifed  a chamber-bath  to  be  ufed  even 
during  the  winter  ; by  which  the  parts 
which  ufed  to  fuffer  were  fo  much 
ftrengtliened,  that  feveral  years  have  elap« 
fed  without  any  return  of  the  difeafe. 

When 
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When  chilblains  ulcerate,  by  the  tegu- 
ments being  altogether  thrown  off,  or 
merely  cracking  and  oozing  out  matter, 
warm  poultices  and  emollient  ointments 
are  commonly  employed.  For  the  pur- 
pofe  of  cleanfing  the  fores,  and  indu- 
cing a difcharge  of  right  matter,  poul- 
tices may  with  propriety  be  advifed 
for  a few  days  j but  they  fhould  never 
be  long  continued  : Nor  fhould  emol- 
lient ointments  be  much  perfifted  in  5 
for  they  very  univerfally  induce  fungous 
excrefcences  over  the  fores,  which  after- 
wards it  is  fometimes  difficult  to  remove. 
The  daily  application  of  cauftic  to  the 
edges  of  the  fore,  and  dreffing  the  fore 
itfelf  with  common  digeftive  ointment, 
mixed  with  a large  proportion  of  red 
precipitate,  are  the  belt  preventatives  of 
this.  The  common  fimple  diachylon 
plafter,  fpread  upon  thin  leather,  makes 
an  ufeful  application  for  fores  of  this 
kind. 
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§11.  Of  Sprains  and  Qpntufions , 

Contusions  of  the  fofter  parts  of  the 
body,  and  fp rains  of  the  tendons  and  li- 
gaments of  joints,  are  ufnally  produc- 
tive of  immediate  painful  inflammatory 
fwellings. 

The  flighter  affedlions  of  this  kind 
feldom  meet  with  much  attention  3 but 
when  the  injury  is  fevere,  it  often  re- 
quires the  utcioft  fkjll  of  the  pracfition? 
er,  as  well  as  the  greatefl  caution  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  to  remove  thofe  ef- 
fects which  enfue  from  it,  and  which 
otherwife  might  continue  during  life. 

An  increafed  adtion  in  the  arteries  of 
any  part,  by  which  red  globules  are  for- 
ced into  veffels  which  naturally  do  not 
admit  them,  will  account  for  all  the 
phenomena  which  u finally  attend  inflam- 
mation : But  in  the  feverer  degrees  of 
fprains  and  contufions,  along  with  an 
increafed  action  of  the  arteries  in  the 

part, 
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part,  which  muft  necefiarily  refult  from 
the  pain  with  which  they  are  accompa- 
nied, it  is  evident  that  inftantaneous  ef- 
fufion  likewife  takes  place,  from  the  rup- 
ture of  many  of  the  fmaller  veifels  of 
the  part.  In  no  other  way  can  we  ac- 
count for  thofe  very  confiderable  tumors 
which  often  rife  immediately  after  in- 
juries of  this  nature.  For  the  moft  part 
the  eifufion  muft  be  of  the  ferous  kind, 
as  the  fkin  ufually  retains  its  natural  co- 
lour for  fome  time  after  the  accident : 
But  the  tumefied  parts  are  fometimes  of 
a deep  red,  and  on  other  occafions  of  a 
leaden  colour,  from  the  firft  ; owing  to 
a rupture  of  fome  of  the  veflels  contain- 
ing red  blood. 

In  the  treatment  of  fprains  and  contu- 
fions,  there  are  two  circumftances  which 
chiefly  require  attention.  In  the  firft 
place  we  fliould  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
fwelling,  as  far  as  it  can  poflibly  be  done  ; 
and  afterwards  thofe  remedies  fliould  be 
employed  which  we  know  to  prove  moft 
F f 4 power  - 
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powerful  in  preventing  or  removing  in- 
flammation. 

* 

It  is  alleged,  indeed,  by  fome  practi- 
tioners, that  the  fwelling  which  occurs 
from  this  injury  never  does  harm,  and 
therefore  requires  no  particular  atten- 
tion. In  contulions  of  the  cellular  fub- 
flance,  or  even  of  the  mufcles,  I allow 
that  this  is  often  the  cafe  ; for  to  what- 
ever extent  the  tumefa&ion  may  proceed, 
the  effufed  fluid  is  in'thefe  parts  very 
commonly  abforbed.  But  even  here  the 
fwelling  in  fome  cafes  proves  extremely 
pbftinate  : and  in  fprains  of  the  tendons 
arid  ligaments,  a very  troublefome,  pain- 
ful thicknefs  of  the  parts  that  have  been 
injured  is  apt  to  continue  for  a great 
length  of  time  ; in  fome  cafes,  even  for 
life  : And  I have  commonly  obferved, 
that  this  lias  in  general  been  nearly  in 
proportion  to  the  flze  of  the  tumor  which 
occurred  at  firfl ; for  it  would  appear 
that  eflfuflons  thrown  out  by  ligamentous 
parts  are  not  fo  readily  abforbed  as  tliofe 
which  occur  in  ether  parts  of  the  body. 

Hencg 
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Hence  in  every  accident  of  this  kind,  it 
is  an  objed  of  importance  to  prevent  the 
(Veiling  from  arriving  at  any  conftder- 
able  magnitude. 

With  this  view,  aftringent  applications 
are  mo  ft  to  be  depended  on  $ fuch  as  the 
lees  of  red  wine,  ardent  fpirits  of  every 
kind,  and  vinegar.  By  immerfing  a 
fprained  or  contufed  part  in  any  of  thefe 
immediately  on  receiving  the  injury,  if 
the  eftiifton  be  not  altogether  prevented 
it  will  at  leaft  be  rendered  much  lefs 
than  otherwife  it  probably  would  be. 
And  it  often  happens  that  the  immediate 
application  of  cold  proves  equally  ufeful. 
Plunging  a fprained  limb  into  the  coldeft 
water  that  can  be  procured,  or  even  into 
water  rendered  artificially  colder  than 
natural,,  is  a pra&ice  that  often  proves 
ufeful ; and  it  fhould  be  always  advifed 
in  the  firft  place,  till  one  or  other  of  the 
articles  mentioned  above  can  be  procu- 
red ; for  as  the  effufion  takes  place,  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  very  quickly, 
* \ no 
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no  time  fhould  be  loft  in  the  application 
of  the  remedies. 

It  fortunately  happens,  that  thofe  ap- 
plications which  prove  moft  effectual  in 
preventing  the  effufton  that  enfues  from 
fprains  prove  likewife  ufeful  in  prevent- 
ing inflammation.  But  as  this  fymptom 
is  in  fevere  fprains  apt  to  proceed  to  a 
great  height,  other  remedies  are  requi- 
red in  the  treatment  of  it ; and  none 
that  I have  ever  employed  prove  fo  ef- 
fectual as  local  blood-letting.  By  the 
time  that  the  cold  water  and  other  dif- 
cutients  we  have  mentioned  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  produced  any  effect,  which 
will  be  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  a num- 
ber of  leeches  ftiould  be  applied  over  all 
the  tumefied  part : or,  in  contufions  of 
flefhy  mufcular  parts,  cupping  and  fcari- 
fying  will  be  found  to  anfwer  equally 
well.  But  in  whatever  way  it  be  done, 
a quantity  of  blood  fhould  be  drawn  off 
fomewliat  proportioned  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  patient  and  violence  of  the  in- 
jury* 


For 
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For  a confiderable  time  I have  been  in 
the  conflant  pradice  of  employing  local 
blood-letting  in  fprains  and  contuflcns  of 
every  kind ; and  in  all  of  them,  whe- 
ther the  injury  has  been  flight  or  fevere, 
it  has  proved  an  ufeful  pleafant  remedy. 
Jn  the  flighter  kinds  of  fprains,  one  plen- 
tiful evacuation  of  blood  by  means  of 
leeches,  will  in  general  prove  fufficient : 
But  when  the  parts  are  much  injured,  we 
are  under  the  neceflitvof  applying  them  re- 
peatedly. They  fhould  be  ordered  indeed 
from  time  to  time,  as  long  as  anyconflder- 
able  pain  remains  in  the  affeded  parts. 
Even  when  the  inflammation  and  fwell- 
ing  of  the  teguments  are  entirely  gone,  a 
fulnefs  or  thickening  is  often  difcovered 
in  the  tendons  and  other  deep  feated 
parts  ; and  we  conclude,  that  they  con- 
tinue inflamed,  as  long  as  they  are  much 
pained  either  upon  prefliire  or  upon  mo- 
tion. In  this  fltuation  nothing  ever 
proves  fo  eflfedual  as  the  application  of 
leeches : The  remedy  indeed  feems  to 
prove  equally  ufeful,  whether  the  inflam. 

nation 
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mat  ion  be  feated  entirely  in  the  fkin,  or 
in  the  more  deep  feated  parts  ; fo  that  it 
fhould  not  in  any  cafe  be  omitted. 

In  violent  fprains  the  pain  is  often  fo 
fevere,  as  to  induce  quicknefs  of  pulfe 
and  other  fymptoms  of  fever.  In  fuch 
cafes,  along  with  local  blood-letting,  it  is 
fometimes  neceflary  to  take  blood  from 
{bine  of  the  larger  veflels.  Opiates  be- 
come neceifary,  together  with  all  the  re- 
medies that  prove  ufeful  in  fevers  arifing 
from  inflammation. 

After  blood  has  been  freely  evacuated 
from  a fprained  part,  the  beft  application 
that  can  be  ufed  for  fome  days  at  firfl,  is 
a folution  of  faceharum,  faturni : and  af- 
terwards, when  a thickening  of  the  ten- 
dons continues,  as  fometimes  happens 
notwithftanding  the  utmoft  attention, 
pouring  warm  water  upon  the  part  two 
or  three  times  daily,  for  the  fpace  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  fo  each  time, 
proves  often  an  ufeful  remedy.  Even 
common  fpring  water  frequently  anfwers- 
the  purpofe  ; but  it  feems  to  prove  more 
i pene-* 
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penetrating  when  flightly  impregnated 
with  Tea  fait  : and  we  have  likewife  rea- 
ion  to  think  that  the  warm  waters  of 
Bath  and  Buxton  are  rendered  more  ef- 
fectual in  cafes  of  this  kind  by  the  im- 
pregnations which  they  contain,  than 
they  otherwife  would  be. 

Along  with  warm  bathing,  frictions 
with  emollient  applications  prove  often 
ferviceable  in  removing  this  thickening 
of  the  parts  induced  by  fprains.  But  in 
order  to  prove  ufeful,  they  fhould  be  pel- 
lifted  in  for  a conftderable  time. 

During  the  cure  of  a contulion  or  of  a 
fprain,  the  injured  part  fhould  be  kept  as 
muchaspoflible  in  aneafypofture.  In  eve- 
ry inftance  this  fhould  be  attended  to : but 
it  becomes  more  particularly  proper  when 
the  pain  is  more  fevere  than  ufual ; an  oc- 
currence which  we  often  fuppofe  to  hap- 
pen from  the  fibres  offome  of  the  fprain- 
ed  tendons  being  ruptured,  and  which 
nothing  will  cure  fo  readily  as  the  limb 
in  which  it  has  happened  being  kept  for 
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a confiderable  time  in  a relaxed  eafy 
pofture. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  warm 
bath  as  a remedy  in  fprains.  In  various 
cafes  cold  bathing  alfo  proves  fervice- 
able.  After  fprains  have  been  of  fome 
duration,  the  injured  part  is  apt  to  con- 
tinue weak  and  relaxed,  even  when  the 
pain  and  fwelliflg  are  moftly  gone.  In 
this  fkuation,  cold  water  being  poured 
upon  the  part  from  a height,  or  being 
fuddenly  dallied  upon  it,  and  repeated 
once  or  twice  daily,  will  prove  more  ef- 
fectual in  ftrengthening  the  weakened 
limb  than  perhaps  any  other  remedy. 
It  is  for  the  removal  of  debility  only, 
however,  that  it  ftiould  be  employed ; 
and  there  is  much  reafon  to  think  that  it 
has  done  mifehief  when  ufed  in  the  more 
early  ftages  of  lprains.  While  that 
thickening  of  the  tendons  and  ligaments 
remains,  which  we  have  mentioned  a- 
bove,  and  which  often  proves  the  moft 
formidable,  as  well  as  the  moft  obftinate 
fymptom  which  accompanies  fprains* 
i cold 
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cold  bathing  feems  to  do  harm,  by  ren- 
dering it  more  firm  than  it  was  before, 
while  the  contrary  effed  often  rcfults 
from  a proper  application  of  warm  wa- 
ter. 

A bandage  or  roller  applied  over  the 
injured  parts,  as  tight  as  the  patient  can 
eafily  bear  it,  proves  often  ufeful  in 
fprains.  By  fupporting  the  relaxed 
parts,  it  not  only  prevents  pain,  but  the 
oedematous  fvvellings  alfo,  to  which 
fprained  limbs  are  often  liable.  The 
roller  fhould  be  of  flannel,  which  yields 
more  readily  than  linen  to  any  variety 
in  the  fize  of  the  limb,  and  is  the  moll 
effectual  preventative  of  the  rheumatic 
affedions  with  which  limbs  that  have 
fullered  much  from  fprains  are  liable  to 
be  attacked.  The  roller  mull  be  carried 
fpirally  upwards  from  the  inferior  part 
of  the  limb,  with  an  equal  preflure  on 
every  part  of  it,  in  order  to  prevent 

oedema,  which  might  otherwife  take 
place. 
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SECTION  III. 

Of  Chronic  or  Indolent  Tumors. 

HE  general  character  of  this  ciafs  of 


tumors  is^that  they  are  flow  in  their 
progrefs,  and  not  neceflarily  attended 
with  inflammation.  T uitiors  of  every  kind 
may  eventually,  indeed,  induce  inflam- 
mation: Thus  fwellings,  which  have  long 
remained  indolent,  by  an  increafe  of 
bulk  will  often  diftend  the  fkin  fo  much 
as  to  become  inflamed ; and  all  the  va- 
rieties of  hernia,  although  not  necef- 
farily  accompanied  with  this  fymptom, 
for  they  frequently  take  place  with- 
out it,  yet  they  often  tend  to  induce 
it,  for  reafons  too  obvious  to  require 
being  mentioned.  But  in  thefe,  we  con- 
fider  inflammation  as  an  accidental  oc- 
currence only,  and  in  no  way  conneded 
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with  their  rife  or  formation.  Of  the 
chronic  tumors  we  fhall  firft  conlider  the 
encyfted. 

§ l .Of  Encyfted  Tumors. 

Every  tumor  might  be  conlidercdas  en- 
cyfted the  contents  of  which  arefurround- 
edwith  a bag  or  cyft,  as  is  the  cafe  with  all 
the  variety  of  herniae  and  of  hydrocele, 
as  well  as  with  fome  other  tumors ; but  in 
common  practice  thole  tumors  only  are 
termed  Encyfted  that  are  contained  in 
cyfts  of  a preternatural  formation.  In 
common  language,  thefe,  as  well  as  va- 
rious tumors  of  the  farcomatous  kind, 
are  termed  Wens. 

The  different  parts  of  which  an  ani- 
mal body  is  compofed,  are  connected  to- 
gether by  a common  medium  termed  the 
Cellular  Subhance  ; which  is  fo  univer- 
faliy  diffufed,  that  it  feems  to  form  a very 
conhderable  part  of  every  fibre.  In  a 
ftate  ol  health  the  cells  of  this  fubftance 
communicate  with  each  other  ; and,  like 
the  large  cavities  of  the  body,  they  are 
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kept  foft  and  moift  by  a fecretion  that 
is  conftantly  pafllng  into  them  by  the 
exhalants,  and  returning  from  them  by 
the  abforbents.  In  fome  parts  of  the 
body  this  fecretion  would  appear  to  be 
entirely  of  a ferous  nature  ; while  in 
others,  it  confifts  evidently  of  oil  or 
fat. 

While  the  abforptionof  this  fluid  is  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  exhaled,  no 
accumulation  will  take  place  : but  va- 
rious caufes  may  concur  to  deftroy  the 
equilibrium  > and  in  whatever  way  this 
may  be  done,  if  more  be  fecreted  than  is 
carried  off  by  the  abforbents,  a fulnefs  or 
fwelling  muff  neceflarily  enfue.  Where 
this  fuperabundance  is  of  the  ferous 
kind,  a dropfical  fwelling  will  be  produ- 
ced y when  of  an  oily  nature,  obelity  or 
fatnefs  will  take  place. 

A general  difpofition  in  the  fyftem  to 
this  kind  of  accumulation  is  a frequent 
occurrence  ; but  caufes  fometimes  occur 
by  which  collections  are  produced  in 
particular  parts.  In  a found  ftate  of  the 
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cellular  fubflan.ce,  that  natural  commu- 
nication we  have  mentioned  as  fubfiding 
between  the  different  cells  of  it,  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  prevent  any  partial  or  circuin- 
fcribed  collection.  And  accordingly  we 
know,  that  all  ferous  effufions  very  rea- 
dily pafs  from  one  part  of  it  to  another. 
But  this  communication  may  be  inter- 
rupted by  different  caufes,  and  accumu- 
lation of  the  natural  fluid  may  take  place 
in  a particular  part. 

We  thus  account  for  the  formation 
of  encyfled  tumors ; to  which  different 
names  have  been  applied,  according  to 
the  confidence  or  fuppofed  nature  of 
their  contents.  When  of  the  confidence 
of  honey,  the  tumor  is  termed  Meliceris  : 
when  of  a foft  cheefy  confidence,  or  re- 
fembling  dough,  it  is  termed  an  Athero- 
ma; and  Steatoma,  when  it  is  formed  of 
fat. 

But  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  there 
are  various  degrees  of  confidence  to  be 
obferved  in  each  of  thefe.  Thus  the 
Aeatoma  is  fometimes  foft  like  butter, 
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and  at  other  times  firm  like  fuet : and  the 
fame  kind  of  variety  occurs  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  atheroma  and  meliceris,  which 
in  fome  cafes  ar<^  equal  in  firmnefs  to 
new  cheefe,  and  in  others  are  not  firmer 

than  the  thineft  honey. 

The  matter  forming  the  fteatomatous 
tumors,  we  conclude  to  be  from  the  firft 
of  an  oily  or  fatty  nature ; and  that  their 
different  degrees  of  confiftence  will  de- 
pend upon  the  remora  of  then  contents, 
and  upon  the  quantity  of  the  thinnei 
parts  of  them  that  have  been  abforbed. 
And  we  think  it  probable,  that  the 
atheromatous  and  melicerous  tumors  are 
originally  formed  by  a depofition  of  fe- 
ruiii,  with  perhaps  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  coagulable  lymph  ; and  that 
the  degrees  of  confidence  of  which  we 
find  them,  will  depend  upon  various 
caules : Upon  the  particular  quantity  ot 
coagulable  lymph  contained  in  them; 
upon  their  being  of  longer  or  Shorter 
continuance ; and  particularly,  upon 
their  having  been  inflamed  or  not;  and 

< to 
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to  the  extent  to  which  the  inflammation 
may  have  proceeded. 

For  the  moil  part,  a pra&itioner  ac- 
cuftomed  to  this  branch  of  buflnefs  will 
be  able  to  difiinguifh  pretty  exa&ly  the 
nature  of  thefe  tumors  before  laying 
them  open.  Thus,  in  general,  the  ftea- 
toma  is  of  a firm  conliftence  : it  is  com- 
monly loofe,  and  rolls  more  readily  than 
the  others  under  the  fkin;  and  its  fur- 
face  is  apt  to  be  unequal : The  athero- 
ma is  foft  and  compreflible,  but  no  fluc- 
tuation is  obferved  in  it : While,  in  the 
meliceris,  the  fluctuation  of  a fluid  or  thin 
matter  is  in  general  very  diftindly  per- 
ceived. It  is  proper,  however,  to  re- 
mark, that  neither  thefe,  nor  any  other 
means  of  diftindion,  will  at  all  times 
prove  fufficient  : for  in  fome  cafes  the 
fleatoma,  inftead  of  being  firmer  than  the 
others,  is  conflderably  fofter  ; infomuch 
that  I have  met  with  different  inftan- 
ces  of  the  fat  of  which  they  are  formed, 
fluctuating  or  moving  between  the  fin- 
gers like  thin  purulent  matter  j and 
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where  accordingly  the  opinion  that  was 
previoufly  formed  of  it  was  commonly 
erroneous.  The  atheroma  and  meliceris 
are  fometimes  combined  in  the  fame  tu- 
mor : One  part  of  it  will  be  evidently  of 
a foft  pultaceous  nature,  and  contained 
in  a feparate  cyft  or  cell  from  the  reft, 
which  is  probably  of  nearly  the  fame  de- 
gree of  confiftence  with  purulent  mat- 
ter. In  a few  cafes  too,  the  fteatoma  is 
conjoined  with  thefe ; but  this  is  not 
a frequent  occurrence. 

In  judging  of  the  nature  of  thefe  tu- 
mors, fome  advantage  may  be  derived 
from  attending  to  their  fituation.  Thus 
we  obferve,  that  in  fome  parts  of  the 
body,  fat  is  much  more  apt  to  be  fecre- 
ted  and  depofited  in  the  cellular  fub- 
ftance  than  in  others.  In  iomc  parts, 
indeed,  fat  is  fcarcely  ever  found  in 
it ; as  is  the  cafe  over  a great  part  of 
the  head  ; while  in  others,  particularly 
over  the  prominent  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, we  commonly  meet  with  it  even 
in  the  leaned  fubjefts.  Now  I be- 
lieve 
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lieve  it  will  be  obferved,  that  the  fteato- 
matous  tumors  are  feldom  if  ever  met 
with  in  thofe  parts  of  the  body  which 
are  not  ufually  in  a hate  of  health  fup- 
plied  with  fat : at  leaft  this  has  been  fo 
uniformly  the  cafe  in  the  courfe  of  my 
practice,  that  I have  never  met  with  an 
inftance  of  it ; and  it  tends  much  to  con- 
firm the  idea  which  I have  endeavoured 
to  eftablifh  of  the  formation  of  thefe 
tumors.  The  head,  as  I have  obferved, 
is  very  fparingly  fupplied  with  fat,  at 
the  fame  time  that  we  find  it  more  lia- 
ble than  any  part  of  the  body  to  en- 
cyfted  tumors;  but  they  are  very  uni- 
verfally  of  the  atheromatous  or  melicer 
rous  kinds  *.  Nor  have  I ever  met  with, 
the  fleatoinatous  tumor  but  where  fat  is 
yfually  depolited  in  the  contiguous  cel- 

G g 4 lular 

* By  Atheromatous  and  Melicerous,  I mean  to  ex- 
prefs  different  degrees  of  confiftence  of  a curdy  pulta- 
ceous  matter.  By  fome,  the  firmer  kinds  of  this  have 
been  miftaken  for  and  defcribed  as  the  contents  of  the 
fteatomatous  tumor;  but  they  will  be  found  to  be  in 
every  refpfcct  different  from  the  fatty  fubftance  con- 
tained in  thq  real  fteatoma. 
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lular  fubftance.  They  are  rarely  indeed 
obferved  on  that  part  of  the  body  which, 
we  have  juft  obferved,  is  plentifully  fuppli- 
ed  with  fat.  We  feldom  meet  either  with 
thefe  or  any  other  variety  of  encyfted 
tumor  on  the  abdomen ; and  at  firft  view 
this  may  be  conftdered  as  an  obje&ion 
to  our  theory  : On  farther  attention, 

however,  it  will  rather  appear  to  fup- 
port  it.  The  parietes  of  the  abdomen 
being  formed  of  foft  yielding  parts,  with 
no  bone  or  hard  body  beneath,  we  may 
readily  fuppofe  that  they  will  be  little  if 
at  all  affe&ed  by  any  ordinary  preffure  : 
fo  that  this  caufe  of  obftruction  will  not 
here  have  the  fame  effect  as  it  evidently 
has.  on  the  head  and  other  parts  where 
the  cellular  fubftance  lies  immediately 
contiguous  to  bone. 

All  the  tumor's  of  the  encyfted  kind 
are  final  1 at  firft,  and  increafe  by  very 
flow  degrees.  They  are  of  very  differ- 
ent  fliapes  and  lizes : In  fome  they  re- 
femble  a walnut ; on  the  head  they  are 
commonly  round  and  finooth,  and  do 

?ot 
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not  often  arrive  at  any  great  bulk  ; but 
in  other  parts  of  the  body  they  are  often 
of  very  irregular  forms,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  are  more  apt  to  acquire  more 
conliderable  degrees  of  bulk.  I have  met 
with  fteatomatous  tumors  weighing  up- 
wards of  twenty  pounds ; and  they  are 
fometimes  double  this  weight.  They 
are  never  at  firft  attended  with  pain ; 
and  the  Ik  in  for  a confiderable  time  re- 
tains its  natural  colour.  But  when  they 
become  large,  the  veins  of  the  fkin,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  the  fac,  become  large 
and  varicofe } and  the  prominent  part  of 
the  tumor  acquires  a clear  Ihining  red 
colour,  limilar  to  that  which  accompa- 
nies inflammation : but  it  feems  to  be 
different  from  this,  as  it  is  feldom  at- 
tended with  pain,,  excepting  it  be  inju- 
red by  external  violence.  In  this  fitua- 
tion,  indeed,  a blow  or  a bruife  will  rea- 
dily excite  inflammation,  by  which  the 
fkin  will  become  tender  and  painful,  and 
by  which  it  will  foon  be  made  to  crack 
or  burft,  if  it  be  not  prevented  by  the 

con- 
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contents  of  the  tumor  being  difcharged 
by  an  operation. 

This  is  the  ordinary  progrefs  of  thefe 
tumors : But  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
although  they  never  advance  quickly, 
yet  in  fome  fituations  they  terminate 
much  fooner  than  in  others,  and  without 
arriving  at  the  fame  degrees  of  magni- 
tude. Thus,  in  the  head  they  do  not 
ufually  become  bigger  than  a large  egg. 
In  a few  cafes,  indeed,  they  are  larger ; 
but  for  the  molt  part  they  terminate  be- 
fore they  acquire  this  fize,  by  the  tegu- 
ments becoming  tenfe  and  thin,  and  even 
burfting  if  they  be  not  prevented  in  the 
manner  we  have  mentioned.  But  on 
other  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  on 
the  back,  on  the  fhoulders,  and  thighs, 
the  teguments  will  fometimes  retain 
their  natural  appearance  long  after  a tu- 
mor has  acquired  a very  great  bulk. 
This  feems  to  proceed  from  a greater  or 
Idler  degree  of  laxity  in  the  Ik  in.  In 
the  head,  the  teguments  are  firmer,  and 
do  not  yield  fo  readily  todiftention  as  in 

other 
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other  parts  of  the  body  ; by  which  any 
tumors  lying  beneath  them  mull  necefla- 
rily  be  more  quickly  brought  to  a pe- 
riod. 

This  circumllance  of  lituation  has 
likewife  a conliderable  efledt  on  the 
firmnefs  with  which  tumors  are  attached 
to  the  contiguous  parts.  In  fome  fitua- 
tions  they  are  fo  loofe  and  moveable, 
efpecially  while  they  continue  fmall, 
that  they  readily  yield  even  to  flight  de- 
grees of  preflure  : but  in  others,  particu- 
larly when  they  are  covered  with  any 
fibres  of  mufcles,  they  are  fometimes  ve- 
ry firmly  fixed  from  their  commence- 
ment. The  attachment  of  tumors  is  al- 
fo  much  influenced  by  their  remaining 
free  of  inflammation,  or  their  being  to  a 
greater  or  lefler  degree  attacked  with  it ; 
for  they  never  become  inflamed  even  in 
the  flighted  manner  without  fome  degree 
of  adhefion  being  produced  between  the 
cyfts  and  correfponding  teguments. 

In  the  treatment  of  encyfted  tumors, 
we  are  dire&ed  by  authors  to  attempt 

the 
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the  cure  in  the  firft  place  by  refolution ; 
and  if  this  fails,  by  extirpation.  With 
a view  to  accomplilh  a cure  by  refolu- 
tion, fridions  with  mercurial  ointments 
are  recommended,  together  with  gum- 
plafters  and  a variety  of  other  applica- 
tions. No  praditioner,  however,  of  the 
prefent  age,  will  depend  upon  this  ma- 
nagement •,  nor  will  he  exped  to  be  able 
to  remove  thefe  tumors  in  any  other 
way  than  by  the  affiftance  of  furgery. 

We  {hall  therefore  fuppofe  that  the  re- 
moval of  one  of  them  by  an  operation  is 
agreed  upon  : The  next  point  to  be  de- 
termined is  the  mode  of  effeding  it  5 
and  this  in  a great  meafure  Ihould  de- 
pend upon  the  contents  of  the  fac.  If  j 
they  appear  to  be  of  the  thin  melicerous  j 
kind,  which  for  the  moft  part  will  be  j 
the  cafe  if  a diftind  fluduation  be  dilco- 
vered  through  the  whole  body  of  the 
tumor,  it'ought  to  be  treated  like  a com- 
mon abfcefs.  In  the  fmaller  colledions, 
the  matter  may  be  difcharged  by  laying 
the  teguments  and  cyft  open  in  the  moft 
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depending  part  of  the  tumor  with  a 
common  lancet,  and  treating  it  in  the 
ordinary  way  till  it  fills  up  or  adheres 
from  the  bottom  : But  in  large  fwellings 
of  this  kind,  as  a free  admiflion  being 
given  to  the  air  proves  always  hurtful, 
the  opening  ought  to  be  made  in  a man- 
ner the  lead  apt  to  be  attended  with  this 
inconvenience.  In  a former  publica- 
tion, we  have  recommended  the  palling 
of  a feton  or  cord  through  large  abfcedes 
as  the  bed  method  of  ppening  them  ; 
and  as  the  fame  method  may  with  equal 
propriety  be  employed  in  thofe  encyded 
tumors  which  are  formed  by  collections 
of  thin  matter,  we  Ihall  refer  to  what 
was  then  faid  upon  the  fubjetd  *.  We 
Ihall  jud  obferve,  that  the  cord  Ihould 
pafs  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  tu- 
mor, from  the  fuperior  part  of  it  to  the 
mod  depending  point  3 and  that  the  in- 
ferior opening  at  which  it  pafies  out 
diould  be  fudiciently  large  for  admitting 
the  matter  to  be  very  freely  difcharged. 

In 

* Vide  Treatife  on  Ulcers,  &c.  Part  I. 
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In  this  manner  I have  had  many  in- 
ftances  of  large  encylled  tumors  being 
healed  with  much  more  eafe  than  almoft 
ever  happens  under  the  ordinary  method 
of  treatment.  Several  years  ago,  I gave 
my  opinion  upon  this  point  at  confider- 
able  length  in  the  publication  above  al- 
luded to  ; and  farther  experience  of  the 
advantages  which  refult  from  it  has 
tended  much  to  confirm  it. 

This  method  of  cure,  however,  is  on- 
ly applicable  where  the  contents  of  tu- 
mors are  fo  thin  as  to  be  eafily  difchar- 
ged  by  a fmall  opening.  When  they  are 
too  firm  to  admit  of  this,  they  mull  ei- 
ther be  emptied  by  an  extenfive  opening 
into  the  cyft,  or  the  cyft  with  its  con- 
tents muft  be  diflecled  out. 

Where  a cyft  containing  matter  ad- 
heres fo  firmly  to  the  contiguous  parts 
as  to  require  much  time  to  remove  it  by 
difle&ion,  it  lhould  never  be  attempted. 
It  will  be  fufficient  to  lay  it  freely  open 
through  its  whole  extent  by  an  incilion, 
and  to  remove  any  looie  portion  of  it. 

The 
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The  contents  of  the  tumor  will  in  this 
manner  be  completely  removed : and  the 
cure  may  either  be  effeaed  in  the  ufual 
way,  by  preferving  the  wound  open  till 
it  fills  up  with  granulations  from  the 
bottom ; or  it  may  be  attempted  by 
drawing  the  divided  edges  of  the  Ikin  to- 
gether, and  trufting  to  moderate  preflure 
and  the  ordinary  effeas  of  inflammation 
for  producing  a complete  reunion.  I 
have  fucceeded  in  both  ways ; and  I 
think  it  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  both 
are  equally  certain,  when  a confiderable 
part  of  a cyfl:  is  left  as  when  the  whole 
is  carefully  difleaed  off  in  the  ufual  man- 
ner. To  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to 
think  that  it  is  neceflary  to  remove  the 
cyfts  of  thefe  tumors  entirely,  it  will  at 
firfl  appear  to  be  unfafe  to  allow  any 
part  of  them  to  remain : Experience, 
however,  will  foon  convince  them  that 
it  may  be  done  with  fafety.  In  com- 
mon praaice  the  removal  of  the  cyfl:  is 
always  advifed  ; but  where  it  is  to  be  at- 
tempted, it  is  better  to  open  the  cyfl  by 
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a longitudinal  cut  through  the  whole 
tumor  than  to  remove  it  entire.  When 
the  cyft  is  empty,  it  is  more  readily  laid 
hold  of  with  the  fingers  or  forceps,  and 
more  eafily  difle&ed  out,  than  when  the 
bag  remains  full  and  diftended. 

When  the  bag  is  thus  removed,  the 
teguments  Ihould  be  laid  together  and 
retained  with  adhefive  plafters,  or  with 
two  or  three  futures,  as  the  opera- 
tor may  incline  : and  if  an  equal  prel- 
fure  be  made  over  the  whole,  a cure 
may  thus  be  obtained  by  the  firfl:  inten- 
tion. In  every  part  of  the  body  this  is 
an  objed  of  importance,  as  it  tends  to 
Ihorten  the  cure  } but  it  is  particularly 
proper  in  the  face  and  other  external 
parts  of  the  body,  where  the  cicatrix 
produced  by  a tedious  fore  proves  fre- 
quently very  unfeemly. 

The  arteries  which  fupply  the  cyfts  of 
thefe  tumors  are  fometimes  fo  large  as 
to  pour  out  much  blood  when  they  are 
cut.  In  this  cafe,  they  Ihould  be  imme- 
diately fecured  with  ligatures : and  if 

the 
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the  threads  be  left  of  fuch  a length  as  to 
hang  out  at  the  lips  of  the  wound,  they 
prove  no  obftacle  to  the  cure  being  com- 
pleted in  the  manner  we  have  directed  ; 
for  when  they  are  applied  with  the  te- 
naculum, as  they  ought  to  be,  they  may 
be  drawn  away  with  eafe  and  fafety  at 
the  end  of  the  fecond  or  third  dreiling. 
By  an  ill-timed  caution,  fome  practition- 
ers, from  an  apprehenlion  that  ligatures 
in  fuch  circumftances  may  do  harm,  have 
advifed  that  none  of  the  arteries  which 
appear  in  the  removal  of  thefe  tumors 
Ihouldbe  tied.  Nay,  fome  have  gone  fo 
far  as  to  fay,  that  it  is  feldom  or  never 
neceilary  to  apply  ligatures  to  fuch  arte- 
ries as  are  cut  in  the  removal  of  fcir- 
rhous  breads : But  as  I have  known  dif- 
ferent inftances  of  patients  dying  fud- 
denly  from  lofs  of  blood  where  this  pre- 
caution was  negledted,  and  as  I never 
met  with  a fingle  cafe  of  any  harm 
being  done  by  attending  to  it,  I 
would  advife  every  artery  to  be  fecu- 
red  that  does  not  flop  immediately  on 
Vol.  V.  H h being 
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being  divided.  Befides  the  real  dan* 
ger  which  fometimes  occurs  from  this 
being  negleCted,  the  very  intention  of 
healing  the  fore  without  the  formation 
of  matter  is  apt  to  be  fruftrated  by  it. 
In  the  removal  of  cancerous  breafts, 
where  the  edges  of  the  divided  Ik  in  have 
been  drawn  together  fo  as  to  cover  the 
fore,  by  the  burfting  of  an  artery  which 
had  not  been  fecured,  fuch  a quantity  of 
blood  has  been  effufed  between  the  tegu- 
ments and  parts  beneath,  as  has  either 
prevented. them  from  uniting,  or  has  ren- 
dered it  neceffary  to  remove  the  band- 
ages and  to  lay  the  parts  again  open  in 
oirder  to  difcover  the  bleeding  vefiel.  Of 
this  ! have  met  with  different  inftances ; 
and  every  practitioner  of  experience  muft 
probably  have  done  the  fame. 

: In  tumors  of  an  ordinary  fize,  there  is 
never  any  neceffity  for  removing  any  part 
of  the  Ik  in.  By  a Angle  incifion  along  the 
courfe  of  the  tumor,  in  the  manner  we 
have  directed,  the  fac  will  either  be  dif- 
fidently opened,  or  it  may  be  removed 

with 
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with  equal  eafe  as  if  it  were  opened,  by  a 
crucial  incifion ; and  although  the  fkin 
may  at  firfl  appear  to  be  too  extenfive, 
yet  in  the  courfe  of  a fhort  fpace  of  time 
it  will  contract  fo  as  merely  to  cover  the 
parts  beneath.  But  in  very  extenfive  tu- 
mors, where  the  fkin  is  fo  much  diftend- 
ed  as  to  give  Caufe  to  imagine  that  it 
will  be  much  puckered  if  part  of  it  be 
not  removed,  it  will  be  better  to  take 
away  fome  portion  of  it.  This  will  be 
bed:  effedted  by  two  femilunar  cuts  in- 
cluding as  much  of  the  fkin  as  ought  to 
be  taken  away  ; and  this  being  done, 
the  portion  of  fkin  thus  feparated  mud 
be  removed  along  with  the  cyft.  And 
in  the  fame  manner,  when  we  are  ope- 
rating upon  a tumor  where  the  promi- 
nent part  of  the  fkin  is  either  ulcerated 
or  rendered  fo  thin  by  diflention  that  we 
cannot  with  propriety  attempt  to  fave  it, 
fuch  parts  of  it  as  are  thus  affedted  muff: 
be  included  between  two  femilunar  cuts, 
and  removed  in  the  manner  we  have 
mentioned.  In  other  refpedb,  the  cure 
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muft  be  concluded  as  if  none  of  the  Ikin 
were  taken  away,  by  drawing  the  divi- 
ded edges  of  the  teguments  together, 
and  endeavouring  to  make  them  unite 
by  the  firft  intention  in  the  manner  we 
have  advifed. 

Where  the  tumor  is  fo  large  as  to  ren- 
der it  proper  to  remove  any  part  of  the 
fkin,  we  are  deftred  by  fome  praditioners 
to  do  it  with  cauftic  3 and  by  others 
cauftic  is  ufed  for  opening  every  tumor. 
The  only  inftance,  however,  in  which 
cauftic  ftiould  be  employed,  is  where  pa- 
tients are  fo  timid  that  they  will  not  fub- 
mit  to  the  ufe  of  the  fcalpel. 

5 2 .Of  Ganglions. 

- By  the  term  Ganglion  we  here  mean 
an  indolent  moveable  tumor  which  fo  ms 
upon  the  tendons  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  but  moft  frequently  on  the 
back  part  of  the  hand  and  joint  of  the 
wrift. 
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Tumors  of  this  kind  when  preded  upon 
are  found  to  poflefs  a confiderable  degree 
of  elafticity ; by  which  they  may  in  gene- 
ral be  didinguifhed  from  the  encyfted  tu- 
mors defcribed  in  the  lad  fecdion.  They 
feldom  arrive  at  any  great  bulk ; they 
are  not  often  attended  with  pain  ; and 
for  the  moft  part  the  fkin  retains  its  na- 
tural appearance.  On  being  laid  open, 
they  are  found  to  contain  a tough,  vif- 
cid,  tranfparent,  fluid,  refembling  the 
white  of  an  egg. 

It  feldom  happens  that  tumors  of  this 
kind  become  fo  large  as  to  render  them 
obje&s  of  furgery  : and  when  duly  at- 
tended to  on  their  fird  appearance,  they 
may  often  be  removed  entirely,  either  by 
moderate  fri&ion  frequently  repeated, 
or  gentle  compredlon  applied  to  them 
by  means  of  thin  plates  of  lead  or  any 
other  pliable  metal.  In  this  manner, 
they  are  more  readily  difcuffed  than  any 
other  kind  of  fwelling  : but  neither  the 
friction  nor  the  prediire  fhould  be  car- 
ried too  far,  otherwife  the  fkin  may  be 

H h 3 fo 
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fo  much  fretted  as  to  give  rife  to  inflam- 
mation \ by  which  fuppuration,  and  ab- 
fcefles  difficult  of  cure  may  be  indu- 
ced. 

When  this  method  of  removing  a gan- 
glion does  hot  fucceed,  nothing  farther 
fliould  be  attempted  as  long  as  the  tu- 
mor remains  of  a fmall  fize  : But  when 
it  becomes  fo  large  as  to  prove  trouble- 
fome,  either  by  impeding  the  motion  of 
a joint,  or  in  any  other  manner,  it  ought 
to  be  removed  by  excifion,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  we  have  advifed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  encyfted  tumors  when  the  cyfl 
is  to  be  taken  entirely  away  ; that  is,  by 
making  a longitudinal  cut  through  the 
teguments  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
tumor;  and  after  feparating  the  /kin 
from  it  on  each  fide,  to  diffeft  it  off 
from  the  tendon  : Or,  when  it  is  found 
to  adhere  fo  firmly  to  the  contiguous 
parts  as  to  render  this  impracticable,  an 
incifion  may  be  made  into  it  of  fuch  a 
depth  as  to  difcharge  the  contents  of  it, 

* .-r  . when 
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when  a cure  may  be  .efleded'  by.  prefer- 
ving  the  wound  open  till  it  fills  up  with 
granulations  from  the  bottom. 

* In  general  pra&itioners  are  averfe  to 
operate  in  tumors  of  this  kind,  on  the 
fuppofition  of  the  wound  being  difficult 
to  heal ; but  I have  feldom  known  this 
to  be  the  cafe. 

§ 3.  Of  Swellings  of  the  Bur  fa:  ftluccfz. 

The  burfae  mueofae  are  fmall  membra- 
nous bags  feated  upon  or  very  contigu- 
ous to  the  different  large  joints.  They 
naturally  contain  a thin,  tranfparent,  ge- 
latinous fluid,  which  Teems  to  be  intend- 
ed for  lubricating  the  parts  upon  which 
the  tendons  move  that  pafs  over  the 
joints.  They  are  met  with  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  but  chiefly  about  the 
hip-joint,  that  of  the  knee,  ankle,  fhoul- 
der,  elbow,  and  wrifl  *.  of' 

Hh  4 Ir* 
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In  a fate  of  health,  the  fluid  contain- 
ed in  thefe  burfae  or  facs  is  in  fuch  (mail 
quantity  that  it  cannot  be  difcovered  till 
they  are  laid  open  by  difle&ion  : But  in 
fome  cafes  it  accumulates  to  fuch  an  ex- 
tent as  to  produce  tumors  of  a conflder- 
able  fize.  This  is  not  an  unfrequent  ef- 
fect of  contuflons  and  fprains ; and  I 
have  often  met  with  it  as  a confequence 
of  rheumatifm.  The  fwelling  is  feldom 
attended  with  much  pain  j it  yields  to 
preflure,  but  is  more  elaftic  than  where 
ordinary  matter  is  contained  : at  firfl;  it 
is  always  confined  to  one  part  of  the 
joint  ; but  in  fome  cafes  the  quantity  of 
accumulated  fluid  becomes  fo  confider- 
able  as  nearly  to  furround  the  joint. 
The  fkin  always  retains  its  natural  ap- 
pearance, unlefs  it  be  attacked  with  in- 
flammation. 

The  contents  of  thefe  tumors  are  found 

to 

nounce  to  the  public,  that  a dcfcription  of  all  the 
burfse  mucofae  which  have  yet  been  difcovered,  with 
an  account  of  the  difeafes  to  which  they  are  liable, 
will  foon  be  publifhed  by  Dr  Monro. 
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to  be  of  different  kinds  : and  this  varie- 
ty feems  to  depend  on  the  caufe  by  which 
the  fwelling  is  produced  ; a circumftance 
which  merits  particular  attention.  Thus 
when  a fwelling  of  this  kind  is  induced 
by  rheumatifm,  the  contents  of  the  tu- 
mor are  commonly  thin  and  altogether 
fluid,  refembling  the  fynovia  of  the  dif- 
ferent joints  *>  at  leaft  this  has  been  the 
cafe  in  any  of  thofe  which  I have  known 
opened  : While  in  fuch  as  proceed  from 
fprains,  there  is  uiually  found  mixed 
with  this  tranfparent  fluid,  a confider- 
able  quantity  of  fmall  firm  concretions. 
In  a few  cafes  I have  met  with  thefe  con- 
cretions of  a fofter  texture,  fo  as  to  be 
eafily  comprefled  between  the  fingers  \ 
but  in  general  they  are  too  firm  to  ad- 
mit of  this.  We  may  commonly,  how- 
ever, judge  of  this  by  the  kind  of  fluctu- 
ation which  is  difcovered  in  the  tumor: 
when  the  concretions  are  foft,  the  fluc- 
tuation is  ufually  diflinct  m,  but  when 
they  are  firm,  it  is  not  fo  clearly  percei- 
ved, and  they  are  eafily  felt  beneath  the 

fingers 
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fingers  on  being  prefled  from  one  part 
of  the  fac  to  another. 

In  pra&ice  it  will  be  found  to  be  an 
object  of  importance  to  be  able  to  di- 
{tinguifli  between  thofe  colle&ions  which 
proceed  from  rheumatifm,  and  fuch  as 
are  the  confequences  of  old  fprains  : For 
in  the  former,  I believe,  it  will  be  feldom 
necefiary  to  propofe  any  operation  ; as  in 
mod  inftances,  perhaps  in  all,  the  fwell- 
ing  will  difappear  in  courfe.  of  time, 
merely  by  keeping  the  parts  warm 
with  flannel ; by  frequent  fri&ions ; by 
warm  water  being  frequently  pumped 
upon  them  ; or  by  the  application  of 
blifters.  At  leaf!  this  has  happened 
in  almofl:  every  rheumatic  cafe  of  this 
kind  in  which  I have  been  concerned. 
But  in  thofe  fwellings  of  the  burfae  mu*' 
cofae,  which  originate  from  fprains,  al- 
though the  quantity  of  eflufed  fluid  may 
refnain  flationary,  it  will  feldom  if  ever 
difappear  entirely.  In  fuch  cafes,  there- 
fore, when  the  tumor  arrives  at  fuch  a 
fize  as  to  prove  troublefome,  we  are  un- 
shubss-*'  der 
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der  the  neceffity  of  propofing  an  opera1- 
tion  for  removing  it. 

The  only  operation  that  is  admiflible, 
is  the  opening  the  fac,  lo  as  to  difcharge 
the  matter  contained  in  it,  and  to  pre- 
ferve  the  wound  open  till  it  fills  up  with 
granulations  from  the  bottom.'.  In  mofi: 
fituations  this  may  be  done  with  fafety  ; 
but  in  lome  parts,  particularly  about  the 
joint  of  the  wrifi,  thefe  colledions  are 
fo  covered  with  tendons  that  a good  deal 
of  caution  and  attention  is  required  in 
the  treatment  of  them.  When  it  is  found 
that  the  contiguity  of  tendons  prevents 
the  fac  from  being  opened  to  fuch  an  ex- 
tent as  may  probably  enfiire  a cure,  it 
will  be  better  to  lay  it  open  at  each  end ; 
and  after  prefiing  out  the  contents,  to 
pafs  a fmall  feton  or  cord  from  one 
opening  to  the  other.  In  this  manner  a 
flight  degree  of  inflammation  will  be  ex- 
cited cn  the  infide  of  the  fac,  when  the 
cord  may  be  withdrawn,  fo  as  to  admit 
q{  a cure  being  attempted  by  gentle 
preflure,  applied  with  a roller  over  the 
' courfe 
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eourfe  of  the  tumor.  I have  fometimes 
fucceeded  in  this  way,  when  a cure  could 
not  be  obtained  by  any  other  means ; and 
when  the  cord  is  cautioufly  introduced 
with  a blunt  probe,  no  harm  occurs  from 
it,  even  when  it  paffes  beneath  fome  of 
the  tendons.  The  cord,  however,  fhould 
not  be  continued  fo  long  as  to  induce 
any  great  degree  of  inflammation;  for  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  joints  this 
might  prove  alarming  : And  we  know 
from  experience,  that  even  a flight  de- 
gree of  inflammation  anfwers  the  purpofe 
fufficiently. 

A confiderable  degree  of  fliffnefs  com- 
monly remains  upon  that  part  of  the 
joint  where  the  tumor  was  fituated. 
The  mofl  effe&ual  remedy  for  this,  is 
frequent  fri&ions  with  emollients,  and  a 
proper  application  of  warm  fleams  to  the 
part  affedled. 


§ 4.  Of 
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§4  .Of  Collisions  •within  the  Capfular  Ligaments 

of  Joints. 

Collections  of  various  kinds  are  met 
with  in  the  capfular  ligaments  of  joints. 
Blood  may  be  eftiifed  within  them.  In- 
flammation is  here,  as  in  other  parts, 
frequently  fucceeded  by  the  formation  of 
matter ; and  ferous  efFufions  occur  in 
them,  forming  what  are  commonly  term- 
ed Dropfical  Swellings  of  the  joints. 

Swellings  of  this  kind  fhould  be  di- 
ftinguilhed  with  as  much  precifion  as 
poihble.  They  are  molt  apt  to  be  con- 
founded with  collections  in  the  burfae 
mucofse,  or  with  matter  effufed  in  the 
cellular  fubftance  covering  the  joints- 
From  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  they  may  in 
general  be  diftinguifhed,  by  the  con- 
tained fluid  palling  with  freedom  from 
one  fide  of  the  joint  to  the  other } 
and  from  its  being  diffufed  over  the 
whole  of  it  : Whereas,  when  it  is  con- 
tained 
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tained  in  one  of  the  burfse,  the  tumor  is 
more  circumfcribed;  being  for  the  mofl 
part  fixed  above  or  upon  one  fide  of  the 
joint.  And  in  thefe  there  is  feldom  any 
great  degree  of  pain;  while  collections 
of  every  kind  within  the  capfalar  liga- 
ments are  apt  to  be  painful. 

They  are  more  eafily  diftinguifhed 
from  matter  collected  in  the  cellular  fub- 
fiance  covering  the  joints.  In  the  laft, 
the  colle&ion  is  evidently  very  fuperfi- 
cial ; and  it  is  not  fo  much  confined  to 
the  joint  itfelf,  being  in  general  found  to 
extend  in  every  dire&ion  farther  than 
the  boundaries  of  the  capfular  liga- 
ments. 

We  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  fluid 
colleded  in  thefe  fwellmgs  by  the  cir- 
cumflances  which  have  preceded  them, 
as  well  as  by  the  fymptoms  with  which 
they  are  accompanied.  When  a violent 
bruife  of  a joint  is  immediately  fucceed- 
ed  by  a large  effufion  within  the  capfu- 
lar ligament,  it  will  probably  be  found 
to  confift  chiefly  of  blood.  This  i-s  pot 
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a frequent  occurrence;  but  as  I met 
with  a remarkable  inftance  of  it  in  one 
cafe,  I conclude  that  it  may  happen  in 
others. 

When  inflammation  of  a joint  termi- 
minates  in  effufion  within  the  capfular  j 
ligament,  there  will  be  reafon  to  ima-  j 
gine  that  the  matter  forming  the  tumor 
is  of  a thin  ferous  kind,  with  fome  ten- 
dency to  pufulency : for  well-condition- 
ed pus  is  feldom  met  with  in  ligamen- 
tous or  membranous  parts.  Andlaflly, 
when  colle&ions  within  the  capfular  li- 
gaments fucceed  to  rheumatic  affe&ionsj 
there  will  be  much  reafon  to  fuppofe  that 
they  are  entirely  ferous;  for  we  know 
that  thefe  effulions  which  take  place  in 
rheumatifm  are  very  commonly  of  this 
kind. 

The  importance  of  our  being  able  to 
diftinguifli  the  nature  of  the  matter  con- 
tained in  thefe  fwellings,  becomes  obvi- 
ous from  the  different  practice  which 
they  require  : As  the  making  an  opening 
into  a large  joint  is  always  hazardous; 

■si  from 
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from  the  pain  and  inflammation  which 
it  is  apt  to  excite,  it  fhould  never  be  at- 
tempted but  in  cafes  of  neceflity.  One 
of  the  caufes  which  in  general  are  fup- 
pofed  to  require  it,  is  matter  colleded 
within  the  capfular  ligaments : Blit  when 
by  experience  we  difeover  that  a par- 
ticular kind  of  matter  may  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  this  iituation  without  any 
detriment,  we  rather  allow  it  to  lodge, 
than  to  incur  the  rifk  which  often  en- 
fues  from  letting  it  out.  Now  this  is 
uniformly  the  cafe  with  thofe  effufions 
which  we  have  mentioned  as  the  confe- 
quences  of  rheumatifm.  Whether  they 
be  colleded  in  the  burfe  mucofae,  as 
mentioned  in  the  laft  fed  ion,  or  within 
the  capfular  ligament  of  a joint,  they 
fhould  never  be  laid  open.  Of  what- 
ever fize  they  may  be,  they  will  ve- 
ry commonly  be  difeufied  by  the  re- 
medies we  have  mentioned,  namely, 
by  fridions ; the  pouring  of  warm  wa- 
ter upon  the  parts  affeded;  by  proper  co- 
vering with  flannel ; and  the  ufe  of  bli- 
fters  : or,  when  thefe  fail,  fupporting  the 

-7  tumefied 
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tumefied  parts  with  a laced  Hocking,  or  with 
a roller,  applied  with  fuch  a degree  of  tight- 
nefs  as  the  patient  can  eafily  bear,  will 
often  prove  fuccefsful.  But  whether  we 
are  able  to  diflipate  the  fwelling  entirely 
or  not,  when  we  are  convinced  that  it  is 
of  the  rheumatic  kind,  no  opening  fliould 
be  made  into  it.  The  patient  may  con- 
tinue to  complain  of  fome  uneafinefs  and 
ftiffnefs  in  the  joint,  but  this  will  always 
be  trifling  when  compared  with  the  pain 
and  inflammation  which  may  occur  from, 
laying  it  open.  But  when  matter  is  col-' 
le&ed  in  the  cavities  of  joints,  which 
may  do  mifehief  by  lodging,  or  which 
does  not  readily  admit  of  ahforption,  an 
opening  fhould  be  made  for  difeharging 
it.  The  matter  which  forms  in  confe- 
quence  of  high  degrees  of  inflammation, 
and  eflfufed  blood,  are  of  this  kind. 
Blood  is  indeed  frequently  extravafated 
among  foft  parts  without  much  detri- 
ment ; but  when  in  contadt  with  carti- 
lage or  bone,  it  foon  hurts  them  materi- 
ally and  the  fame  effect  follows  from, 
Vol,  V,  T i th<2 
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the  lodgement  of  matter  formed  by  in- 
flammation. 

The  danger  which  attends  this  opera- 
tion, feems  to  depend  in  a great  meafure 
upon  air  finding  admiflion  to  the  ca- 
vity of  the  joint  y it  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  done  in  fuch  a manner  as  may  molt 
effectually  prevent  this  occurrence.  For 
this  purpofe  the  opening  fhould  be  made 
with  a trocar  ; and  if  the  fkin  be  previ- 
oufly  drawn  tight  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  tumor,  by  pulling  it  down  immedi- 
ately on  withdrawing  the  eanula  after 
all  the  fluid  is  evacuated,  the  rifk  of  air 
being  admitted  will  thus  be  leflened. 
A piece  of  adhefive  plafter  fhould  be 
dire&ly  laid  over  the  opening  in  the  fkin  ; 
and  the  whole  joint  fhould  be  firmly 
fupported,  either  with  a laced  flocking^ 
or  a flannel  roller  properly  applied 
round  it. 

As  a farther  preventative  of  bad  con- 
fequences  from  this  operation,  if  the  pa- 
tient be  plethoric,  he  fhould  be  blooded 
to  fuch  an  extent  as  his  flrength  will 
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bear : He  fhould  be  put  upon  a ftri6t 
antiphlogiftic  regimen ; and  in  every  re- 
fpecft  fhould  be  managed  with  caution ; 
for  inflammation  being  very  apt  to  enfue 
from  it,  we  cannot  be  too  much  on  our 
guard  againft  it. 

§ 5.  Of  Concretions  and  preternatural  Excrefenccs 
'within  the  capfular  Ligaments  of  Joints. 

We  fometimes  find  joints  become 
painful,  and  their  motion  much  impe- 
ded, by  the  preternatural  formation  of 
different  fubftances  within  the  capfu- 
lar ligaments.  In  fome  cafes  they  are 
fmall  loofe  bodies,  of  a firmnefs  equal  to 
that  of  cartilage ; and  in  others,  they 
are  of  a foft  membranous  nature,  fprout- 
ing  from  an  eroded  furface  of  one  of  the 
bones  forming  the  joint,  or  from  the  in- 
ner furface  of  the  capfular  ligament. 

In  fome  cafes,  thefe  fubftances  remain 
always  in  nearly  the  fame  fituation, 
without  being  much  affected  either  by 
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pre  fibre  or  by  the  motion  of  the  joint  s 
particularly  in  the  foft  membranous  kinds 
of  them,  which  are  in  fome  degree  fixed 
by  their  attachments.  But  the  others, 
which  have  nearly  the  fiimnefs  of  carti- 
lage, are  commonly  fo  moveable,  that 
their  fituation  is  altered  by  the  leaf!  de- 
gree of  motion;  and  they  flip  fo  eafily 
on  being  touched,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
fix  them  even  with  the  fingers. 

In  the  fomer,  which  remain  fixed  nearlv 
to  the  fame  fituation,  the  pain  is  conflant, 
but  it  is  feldom  fevere ; where  as  in  the 
latter,  it  is  only  felt  in  particular  fitua- 
tions,  perhaps  when  the  connecting  mem- 
brane paffies  between  the  ends  of  the  bones : 
but  in  thefe  cafes  it  proves  often  fo  ex- 
cruciating as  to  be  altogether  unfupport- 
able.  I have  known  different  inftances 
of  this,  where  in  fome  particular  po- 
ftures  of  the  leg,  for  it  is  in  the  knee  in 
which  thefe  concretions  feem  chiefly  to 
occur,  the  pain  became  fuddenly  fo  ex- 
quifite  as  to  induce  fainting.  And 
where  this  returns  frequently,  the  pa- 
tient 
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tient  is  fo  much  afraid  of  it,  that  he 
choofes  rather  to  avoid  walking  alinofl 
entirely  than  to  run  any  rifk  of  indu- 
cing it.  Nay,  in  fome  cafes,  I have 
known  the  patient  roufed  from  the  molt 
profound  deep,  by  the  limb  being  merely 
moved  when  in  bed. 

As  thefe  fubftances  are  of  a nature 
which  will  probably  for  ever  refill  the 
powers  of  every  medicine,  and  as  they 
can  only  he  -removed  by  the  joint  being 
laid  open,  the  queftion  to  he  determined 
is,  Whether  this  ought  to  be  attempted 
-or  not  ? Many  fpeak  of  this  as  an  opera- 
tion attended  with  fo  little  rills:,  that 
practitioners  are  apt  to  advife  it  in  every 
•cafe  where  the  pain  induced  by  the  dif- 
eafe  is  in  any  degree  fevere.  In  two 
cafes,  indeed,  which  fell  within  my  own 
management,  the  joints  of  the  knee  were 
laid  open } the  foreign  bodies  were  re- 
removed  ; and  the  wounds  healed  aluiod 
with  the  fame  eafe,  as  might  have  been 
expected  in  fimilar  injuries  in  any  other 
part  of.  the  body.  But  fince  that  period, 
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different  inftances  have  occurred  where 
this  operation  induced  the  molt  alarm- 
ing fymptoms ; which  even  terminated 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  render  it  necef- 
fary  to  amputate  the  limb.  I never  ob- 
ferved  indeed  fuch  high  degrees  of  in- 
flammation from  any  other  caufe ; nei- 
ther is  it  confined  to  the  joint  itfelf.  The 
whole  limb,  both  above  and  below  the 
wound,  becomes  fliff  and  fwelled  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  with  a painful  in- 
flammatory tenfion,  extending  from  one 
end  of  it  to  the  other. 

The  uncertain  fuccefs  of  this  opera- 
tion may  make  us  doubtful  in  every 
inilance  of  advifing  it.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  opinion  I have  formed  on 
this  point,  drawn  from  a good  deal 
of  experience  in  cafes  of  this  kind. 
Where  concretions  formed  within  the 
capfular  ligaments  of  joints  appear,  up- 
on examination  with  the  fingers,  to  be 
perfectly  loofe  and  detached,  if  the  pain 
which  they  excite  is  very  fevere,  rather 
than  fubmit  to  a long  continuance  of  it, 
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we  fhould  venture  in  a cautious  manner 
to  take  them  out,  by  making  an  incifion 
into  the  joint  : But  wherever  there  is 
much  reafon  to  fufped  that  they  are 
conneaed  with  any  part  of  the  joint,  the 
patient  fliould  rather  be  advifed  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  pain  which  they  induce,  which 
in  general  will  be  rendered  moderate  by 
avoiding  exercife,  than  to  run  the  rifk  at- 
tending the  extirpation  cf  them. 

The  pain  indeed,  even  in  a retired  life, 
may  l'ometimes  become  infupportable. 
in  this  cafe  I would  advife  the  amputa- 
tion of  the  limb.  The  remedy  is  no 
doubt  fevere  ; but  it  is  lefs  painful,  as 
well  as  lefs  hazardous,  than  the  excifion 
of  any  of  thofe  concretions  have  ever 
proved  that  have  been  attached  to  the 
capfular  ligaments. 

The  opening  into  the  capfular  liga- 
ment for  the  removal  of  thele  loofe  bo- 
dies may  be  made  in  the  following  man- 
ner: If  it  is  the  joint  of  the  knee  or 
ankle  that  is  to  be  opened,  the  patient 
should  be  laid  upon  a table  or  on  a bed- 
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but  if  any  of  the  joints  of  the  arm  are  to 
be  opened,  he  may  be  allowed  to  fit> 
only,  in  whatever  pofiure  he  may  be,  the 
limb  fhoiild  be  fecured  in  the  firmed: 
manner  by  afliftants,  in  that  pofture 
which  admits  of  the  body  to  be  taken 
out  being  felt  in  the  mod:  difiind  man- 
ner. On  this  being  done,  the  furgeon 
fiiould  endeavour  to  fix  it  with  the  fin- 
gers of  his  left  hand  towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  joint,  after  an  afiifiant  has 
been  defired  to  draw  the  fkin  as  much  as 
pofiible  upwards  from  the  part  where 
the  incifion  is  intended  to  be  made. 
The  furgeon,  with  a fcalpel  in  his  right 
hand,  is  now  to  make  an  incifion  thro’ 
the  teguments  and  capfular  ligament 
diredly  upon  the  fubfiance  itfelf,  of  fuch 
a lize  as  will  admit  of  its  being  eafily  ta- 
ken out  3 which  may  be  done  either  with 
the  point  of  one  of  the  fingers,  or  with 
the  end  of  a blunt  probe  palled  in  beneath 
it.  If  it  is  found  to  be  conned  ed  by 
any  fmall  filaments,  either  to  the  capfu- 
lar ligament  or  to  the  cartilages  of  the 
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joint,  they  fhould  be  cautioufly  divided, 
either  with  a probe-pointed  biftoury  or 
probe-pointed  fciflars,  after  drawing  the 
fu b dance  itfelf  as  far  out  as  it  can  be  got 
with  finall-pointed  forceps,  or  with  a 
fliarp  hook  when  it  is  of  a texture  that  ad- 
mits of  a hook  being  ufed.  When  more 
concretions  than  one  are  found,  they 
fhould  all  be  taken  out  at  the  fame 
opening  when  this  can  be  done:  but 
when  they  lie  on  oppolite  lides  of  the 
joint,  two  openings  will  be  neceffary ; 
only  in  this  cafe  it  will  be  better  to  al- 
low the  firfl  incilion  to  heal  before  at- 
tempting the  fecond,  fo  as  to  avoid  as 
much  as  poffible  the  exciting  of  inflam- 
mation, 

After  the  concretion  is  removed,  the 
dun  fhould  be  immediately  drawn  over 
the  wound  in  the  capfular  ligament ; and 
the  lips  of  the  opening  in  the  fkin  being- 
laid  together,  they  fhould  be  fecured  in 
this  fituation  by  pieces  of  adhefive  pla- 
fler,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  air  from  find- 
ing accefs  to  the  cavity  of  the  joint. 

Till 
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Till  the  wound  be  completely  healed,  the 
patient  fhould  not  only  be  confined  to 
bed,  but  the  limb  fhould  be  kept  as 
much  as  poflible  in  one  poflure  ; and 
a flrid:  antiphlogiftic  regimen  fhould 
be  obferved.  But  for  the  farther  ma- 
nagement of  fuch  cafes,  and  of  the  fymp- 
toms  with  which  they  are  apt  to  be  at- 
tended, we  muft  refer  to  Chap.  XXXVI. 
Se&ion  VIII.  on  the  fubjedt  of  Wounds 
in  the  Ligaments. 

We  have  defired,  that  in  making  the 
incilion  into  tire  capfular  ligament,  it 
may  be  done  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
joint.  The  intention  of  this  is  to  pre- 
vent the  fynovia,  after  the  fkin  is  drawn 
over  the  opening  in  the  ligament,  from 
finding  fuch  ready  accefs  as  it  otherwife 
would  do  to  lodge  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane immediately  beneath  the  fkin  ; a 
precaution  that  is  eafily  attended  to,  and 
from  which  fome  advantage  may  be  de- 
rived. 
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§ 6.  Of  Anafarca  or  Oedema. 

The  terms  Anafarca  and  Oedema  are 
applied  to  that  variety  of  dropfical  fuel- 
ling where  the  water  is  collected,  not  in 
any  diftindt  cavity,  but  in  the  cellular 
fubftance.  The  part  is  generally  cold, 
and  of  a pale  colour ; and  being  poflef- 
fed  of  little  or  no  elafticity,  it  retains  the 
mark  of  the  finger  when  prefied  upon. 

In  general,  fwellings  of  this  kind  are 
connected  with  fome  general  affe&ion  of 
the  fyftem  j but  in  fome  cafes  they  oc- 
cur in  particular  parts,  from  caufes 
which  affedl  thefe  parts  only.  Thus,  legs 
or  arms  which  have  been  much  weaken- 
ed by  contufions  or  fprains  are  apt  to  be- 
come cedematous.  Tumors  prefiing  up- 
on any  of  the  larger  lymphatics  are  apt 
to  induce  them.  And  they  fometimes 
occur  from  the  lymphatics  of  a limb  be- 
ing cut,  either  by  accident  or  by  fome 
chirurgical  operation. 
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In  the  treatment  of  thefe  fwellings, 
this  circumftance  of  their  being  general 
or  local  requires  particular  attention. 
When  they  are  induced  by  tumors  pref- 
ixing upon  the  lymphatics,  the  removal 
of  thefe  tumors  will  alone  effect  a cure. 
And  when  weaknefs  of  a limb,  in  confe- 
quence  offprains  or  contufions,  feems  to 
be  the  caufe  of  them,  the  belt  method  of 
cure  will  be  to  fupport  the  weakened 
parts  either  with  a laced  hocking  or  a 
flannel  roller,  to  prevent  their  yielding 
to  diftention,  till  in  courfe  of  time,  and 
by  the  effects  of  cold  bathing  and  mode- 
rate frictions,  they  recover  their  natural 
tone. 

But  in  tliofe  anafarcous  fwellings  of 
•the  feet  and  legs  which  take  place  as  a 
fymptom  of  general  dropfy,  we  mu  ft  not 
venture,  upon  removing  or  preventing 
them  by  comprellion  ; for  if  the  ferum 
be  prevented  from  falling  down  to  the 
legs,  it  will  be  apt  to  fix  upon  parts  of 
more  importance.  In  thefe  cafes,  we 
£ruft  to  the  general  tendency  in  the  fy- 
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Item  being  removed  by  proper  medi- 
cines, for  obtaining  a complete  cure : 
But  when  the  fwelling  becomes  confider- 
able,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  procure 
a temporary  relief,  by  difcharging  the 
water  by  fmall  punctures  made  through 
the  Ikin  into  the  cellular  membrane, 
which  will  often  empty  the  fwelling  of 
a whole  limb.  The  relief  which  this 
procures  is  often  fo  conliderable,  that  we 
ought  to  advife  it  more  early  in  the  dil- 
eafe  than  is  commonly  done.  It  will 
feldom  have  any  material  effed  on  the 
cure  of  the  diieafe  ; but  behdes  the  pre- 
fent  eafe  which  it  gives,  it  prevents  that 
lofs  of  tone  which  the  cellular  fubftance 
mult  fuffer,  and  which  mu  ft  always  be 
detrimental  where  anafarcous  fwellings 
are  permitted  to  go  to  fuch  a height  as 
they  often  do. 

In  general  the  water  is  difeharged  by 
incilions  infield  of  pundures : But  fmall 
pundures  made  with  the  point  of  a lan- 
cet anfwer  the  purpofe  better  ; they  give 
a fufficient  vent  to  the  water,  at  the  fame 

time 
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time  that  they  are  not  fo  apt  to  inflame 
and  mortify.  But  as  we  had  occaiion 
to  fpeak  of  this  when  treating  of  the 
Anafarcous  Hydrocele  in  Chapter  VI. 
Section  II.  we  fliall  refer  to  what  was 
then  faid  upon  it. 

Where  the  fwelling  is  induced  by  any 
of  the  lymphatic  veffels  of  a limb  being 
cut,  as  fometimes  happens  in  extirpating 
indurated  glands  from  the  arm-pit,  fmall 
pundtures  made  in  the  under  part  of  the 
limb  afford  immediate  relief ; while  little 
advantage  is  derived  from  any  other  re- 
medy. 


§7  .Of  the  Spina  Bifida . 

The  term  Spina  Bifida  is  applied  to 
thofe  fmall  foft  fwellings  which  fome- 
times appear  in  the  courfe  of  the  fpine 
in  new-born  children,  molt  frequently 
at  the  inferior  part  of  it,  between  the 
two  laft  vertebrae  of  the  loins.  A fluc- 
tuation is  diftindtly  perceived  in  them , 
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and  the  fluid  which  they  contain  can  in 
fome  meafure  be  prefled  in  at  an  opening 
which  takes  place  between  the  fpinous 
procefles  of  the  two  vertebras  on  which 
they  are  feated.  In  fome  cafes  this 
opening  is  found  on  difledtion  to  proceed 
from  a natural  deficiency  of  bone  ; in 
others,  from  the  fpinous  procefles  of  the 
vertebrae  being  merely  feparated  from 
each  other : in  all  of  them,  the  difeafe 
proceeds  from  ferum  collected  within 
the  natural  coverings  of  the  fpinal  mar* 
row.  In  a few  cafes  it  is  connected 
with  hydrocephalus  5 but  this  is  not  com- 
mon. For  the  moll  part  it  is  a local  af- 
fection. 

This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  fatal 
difeafes  to  which  infancy  is  liable  ; for 
as  yet  no  remedy  has  been  difcovered  for 
it.  In  fome  cafes,  however,  children  la- 
bouring under  it  have  lived  for  two  or 
three  years ; but  in  general  they  linger 
and  die  in  the  fpace  of  a few  months. 
All  the  afiiftance  that  art  has  hitherto 
been  able  to  afford,  is  to  fupport  the 
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tumor  by  gentle  preflure  with  a proper 
bandage.  In  this  manner  it  has  for  fome 
time  been  prevented  from  increafing,  by 
which  life  has  been  protracted  ; but  this 
is  all  that  we  have  yet  been  able  to  do. 

It  has  fometimes  unfortunately  hap- 
pened, where  the  nature  of  thefe  tumors 
has  not  been  underftood,  that  they  have 
been  laid  open  with  a view  to  difcharge 
the  fluid  contained  in  them.  Experience 
ihows,  however,  that  every  attempt  of 
this  kind  fliould  be  avoided  ; for  hither- 
to the  practice  has  uniformly  proved  un- 
fuccefsful.  The  patient  has  either  died 
fuddenly,  or  in  the  courfe  of  a few  hours 
after  the  operation. 

If  conjecture  may  at  any  time  be  in- 
dulged, and  propofals  for  innovation 
mentioned,  it  muft  furely  be  allowable 
in  cafes  hopelefs  as  the  one  we  are  now 
confldering.  If  the  fwelling  in  the 
fpina  bifida  be  produced  by  real  dil- 
eafe  fubfifting  in  the  veflels  of  the  fpinal 
marrow,  or  in  thofe  of  its  membranes,  it 
is  not  probable  that  any  remedy  will 

ever 
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ever  be  difcovered  that  will  remove  it  : 
But  if  the  opening  between  the  fpinous 
procefles  of  the  vertebrae  with  which 
it  is  always  accompanied,  be  not  the 
effect  of  the  difeafe,  as  it  is  common- 
ly fuppofed  to  be,  and  if  the  want  of 
fupport  which  this  deficiency  of  bone 
muft  create  to  the  membranes  of  the  fpi- 
nal  marrow  be  the  cauje  of  ferous  effu- 
fions  within  thefe  membranes,  might  not 
fome  advantage  be  derived  from  apply- 
ing a ligature  round  the  bafe  of  the  tu- 
mor, not  merely  with  a view  to  remove 
it,  but  alio  to  draw  the  bottom  of  the 
cyft  fo  clofely  together  that  it  may  aft 
as  a proper  fupport  to  the  parts  beneath? 
Whether  any  benefit  may  be  derived 
from  it  or  not,  is  no  doubt  very  uncer- 
tain : But  in  a difeafe  which  we  know 
will  otherwife  terminate  fatally,  we  are 
warranted  in  propofing  whatever  can  af- 
ford even  the  fmallefl  chance  of  fafety; 
fo  that  I mean  to  attempt  it  in  the  fir  ft 
cafe  of  this  kind  that  falls  under  my 
care.  After  applying  a ligature  as  clofe- 
Vol.  V.  Kk  ly 
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ly  as  poflible  to  the  bale  of  the  tumor, 
and  as  foon  as  the  tumor  itfelf  has  fallen 
off,  I would  propofe  to  apply  a firm-fluf- 
fed pad,  fimilar  to  that  of  a rupture-trufs, 
to  the  opening  between  the  vertebrae  ; 
and  by  means  of  a proper  bandage,  to 
fecure  it  with  fuch  a degree  of  tightnefs 
as  may  ferve  to  fupport  the  parts  with- 
in. 

Whether  or  not  this  method  may  in  any 
cafe  effect  a cure  is  uncertain ; but  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  rnofl  probable  one  of  pro- 
longing life  : for  wherever  the  tumor  has 
been  opened,  death  feems  to  have  enfued 
more  by  the  removal  of  fupport  from  the 
contained  parts  than  from  any  other 
caufe.  Now,  no  method  of  treatment 
we  could  advife  would  fo  readily  com- 
prefs  the  parts  within,  and  at  the  fame 
time  remove  the  tumor. 

The  tumor  termed  Spina  Bifida  occurs, 
as  we  have  already  obferved,  in  different 
parts  of  the  fpine  ; but  a fwellirig  of  per- 
haps the  fame  nature  is  fometimes  met 
with-  on  different  parts  of  the  head.  A 
w tumor 
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tumor  is  obferved  at  birth  ; and  on  exa- 
mination, it  is  found  to  be  formed  by  a 
fluid  lodged  beneath  the  membranes  of 
the  brain,  which  have  been  forced  out 
at  fome  unoflified  part  of  the  fkull.  In 
ibme  cafes  the  fwelling  remains  flation- 
ary for  a great  length  of  time ; but  for 
the  moft  part  it  becomes  quickly  larger, 
and  at  laft  terminates  in  death.  Hither- 
to the  fame  effect  has  re  felted  from  lay- 
ing this  kind  of  tumor  open,  as  was 
mentioned  to  occur  in  cafes  of  fpina  bi- 
fida. The  patient  has  commonly  died 
in  a few  hours  after  the  operation. 


§8  .Of  Scrophulous  Tumors . 

In  a former  publication,  when  treat- 
ing of  the  Scrophulotts  Ulcer,  we  offer- 
ed fome  general  obfervations  upon  fcro- 
phulous  tumors.  We  fhall  now,  there- 
fore, r efer  to  what  was  then  faid,  and  at 
prelent  advert  to  the  method  of  treating 
them.  It  is  not  the  cure  of  the  fcrophu- 
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lous  conditution  which  we  mean  to  con- 
dder  : Ihis  fubjecd  belongs  more  to  the 
province  of  medicine. 

The  drd  queftion  that  occurs  in  the 
chirurgical  treatment  of  a icrophulous 
tumor  is,  Whether  we  fliould  endeavour 
to  promote  the  fuppuration  of  it  or  not, 
by  means  of  poultices  and  other  external 
applications  ? For  a confiderable  time  I 
adopted  this  pra&ice  in  the  freed  man- 
ner of  applying  warm  poultices  and  fo- 
mentations to  every  tumor  of  this  kind  3 
but  by  experience  I was  at  lad  convin- 
ced of  its  ineHicacy.  Nay,  I now  think 
that  it  often  does  harm  : for  icrophulous 
tumors  being  formed  of  matter  which  is 
not  convertible  into  pus,  poultices  and 
other  warm  applications  have  little  efFecd 
in  bringing  them  forward  3 and  when 
long  ufed,  they  weaken  and  relax  the 
parts  fo  much,  that  the  fores  which  en- 
luc  are  more  difficult  of  cure  than  when 
poultices  are  not  employed.  In  every 
icrophulous  fore,  the  parts  are  apt  to  re- 
main long  foft  and  fpongy,  by  which 

they 
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they  are  prevented  from  healing.  The 
effed  of  thefe  emollient  relaxing  appli- 
cations is  to  increafe  this  tendency  to 
foftnefs  to  a degree  which  often  proves 
prejudicial. 

As  I know  of  no  application  which  in 
the  real  fcroplmlous  tumor  ever  proves 
ufeful,  either  in  retarding  its  progrefs  or 
in  bringing  it  forward,  I now  advife  even 
every  covering  to  be  -laid  afide,  unlefs 
the  patient  willies  to  prevent  the  fwel- 
iing  from  being  feen  , in  which  cafe  he 
is  delired  to  cover  it  in  the  manner  that 
is  moft  agreeable  to  himfelf.  But  as  I 
do  not  obferve  that  expofure  to  the  air 
does  harm,  and  as  in  fome  cafes  I have 
thought  that  this  expofure  of  the  tumor 
renders  the  fubfequent  fores  more  eafy 
to  cure,  I would  prefer  this  mode  of 
treatment  whenever  it  can  be  done  with 
propriety.  Even  the  external  applica- 
tion of  hemlock,  which  in  the  form  of 
poultices  is  often  advifed  in  fcroplmlous 
tumors  as  a difeutient,  lliould  be  laid 
alide.  In  fcroplmlous  fores,  I have  ob- 
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ferved  Tome  advantage  derived  both 
from  the  internal  exhibition  and  out- 
ward application  of  hemlock  : but  al- 
though I have  often  known  it  ufed  in 
tumors  of  this  kind,  I cannot  fay  that  it 
was  ever  productive  of  any  benefit.  The 
only  remedy  I have  ever  known  to  acf 
with  any  apparent  efficacy  in  prevent- 
ing fcrophulous  tumors  from  coming- 
forward,  has  been  a long  continued  ufe 
of  the  cold  bath,  particularly  of  fea-ba- 
thing,  and  of  mineral  waters,  efpecially 
thofe  of  Moffat  : but  in  order  to  produce 
any  effect,  they  fhould  be  begun  early  in 
the  difeafe,  while  the  tumors  are  final!, 
and  long  perfifted  in.  Indeed,  as  foon  as 
it  becomes  diffidently  obvious  that  a pa- 
tient is  attacked  with  fcrophula,  I would 
advife  him,  whenever  it  can  be  done,  to 
refort  to  fuch  a fituation  where  one  or 
other  of  thefe  remedies  can  be  employ- 
ed with  perhaps  little  interruption  for 
feveral  years  together.  In  what  man- 
ner the  drinking  of  thefe  mineral  waters, 
pr  eyen  of  fea-water,  operates  in  prevent- 
ing 
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ing  the  formation  of  tumors  in  fcrophu- 
lous  patients,  will  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine : But  it  feems  to  be  probable,  that 
cold  bathing  proves  chiefly  uleful  by  in- 
vigorating the  fyftem  at  large,  and  parti- 
cularly the  lymphatic  fyftem,  which  in 
fcrophula  appears  to  be  remarkably  weak 
and  relaxed. 

The  next  queftion  to  be  determined 
with  refpedt  to  fcrophulous  tumors  is, 
when  they  have  become  foft  and  even 
full  of  matter,  whether  they  ftiould  be 
opened,  or  allowed  to  burft  of  them- 
felves  ? This  ftiould  in  a great  meafure 
be  determined  by  their  fituation.  When 
they  are  feated  upon  any  of  the  large 
joints,  or  upon  the  cavities  of  the  thorax 
or  abdomen,  as  there  might  be  a rifk  of 
the  matter  burfting  into  them,  it  ought 
certainly  to  be  difcharged  by  a free 
opening  made  with  a lancet  or  fcalpel ; 
or  in  very  large  collections,  where  it 
-might  prove  hurtful  to  expofe  the  cavity 
of  an  extenfive  abfcels  to  the  air,  it  may 
be  done  with  more  fafety  with  a trocai:, 
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or  by  palling  a feton  or  cord  through  it. 
But  where  the  tumors  are  To  fituated 
that  no  harm  can  arife  from  the  matter 
remaining  in  them,  it  is  better  that  they 
fhould  be  allowed  to  break  of  themfelves : 
for  even  when  they  are  managed  in  the 
molt  judicious  manner,  the  fores  which 
enflie  will  prove  tedious  and  difficult  to 
cure,  while  a fear  will  be  the  confe- 
quence  whether  the  tumor  has  been 
opened  or  not ; and  the  patient  and  his 
friends,  from  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
the  difeafe,  as  well  as  from  other  mo- 
tives, are  apt  to  blame  any  opening  that 
is  made,  as  the  caufe  either  of  a tedious 
cure  or  of  ail  unfeemly  mark.  As  an 
additional  reafon  for  this  pra&ice,  I be- 
lieve it  will  be  found  that  fores  which 
enfue  from  fcrophulous  tumors  will  for 
the  moil  part  heal  more  kindly  when  al- 
lowed to  burli  than  when  they  are  open- 
ed. 

I have  only  to  obferve  farther,  that  tu- 
mors of  a fcrupulous  nature  are  fome- 
times  met  with,  which  from  inadvert- 
ency 
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ency  are  apt  to  be  miftaken  for  thofe  of 
the  real  Icirrhous  kind.  And  there  is 
caufe  to  fufped:  that  miftakes  of  this  kind 
have  tended  to  raife  the  reputation  of 
different  medicines,  particularly  of  cicuta, 
as  well  as  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  the  ex- 
tirpation of  tumors,  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  touched.  When  fcrophulous 
tumors  are  deeply  feated,  they  have  com- 
monly a degree  of  firmnefs  which  they 
do  not  poflefs  in  the  more  external  parts; 
and  when  they  are  in  a fufpicious  fitua- 
tion,  as  in  the  glandular  part  of  a wo- 
man’s bread:,  they  are  apt  to  be  miftaken 
on  a flight  examination  for  fwellings  of 
a bad  nature.  But  a moderate  degree  of 
attention  will  always  prevent  miftakes  of 
this  kind : Even  the  firmed  kind  of  the 
fcrophulous  tumor  is  foft  and  com- 
preflible  when  compared  with  the  real 
fcirrhus  : It  is  always  of  a fmooth  equal 
furface;  it  is  feldom  in  its  early  ftages 
attended  with  pain;  and  for  the  moft 
part  fimilar  affections  appear  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  ; whereas  the  real  fcir- 
rhus 
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rhus  is  always  fomewhat  unequal  or 
knotty : Although  it  does  not  for  a con- 
fiderable  time  become  uniformly  pain- 
ful, a flinging  difagreeable  pain  is  com- 
monly felt  in  it  from  time  to  time,  even 
from  its  firft  appearance ; and  it  is  not 
neceflarily  conne&ed  with  fymptoms  of 
fcrophula. 

§ 9.  Of  the  B rone  hoc  ele. 

Every  tumor  of  an  indolent  nature 
occupying  the  fore,-part  of  the  neck,  is  in 
common  practice  termed  a Bronchocele. 
In  the  Englifh  language  we  have  no  pre- 
cife  denomination  for  it.  In  French 
this  difeafe  is  termed  Goitre. 

Swellings  in  this  fituation  would  with 
more  propriety  be  termed  Tracheacelae  : 
But  with  a view  to  prevent  confufion, 
we  think  it  better  to  retain  that  appella- 
tion under  which  they  have  commonly 
been  deferibed. 

Authors  mention  different  difeafes  un- 
der 
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tier  this  denomination:  Some  contend- 
ing, that  the  term  Bronchocele  fliould 
be  confined  to  one  variety  of  tumor  \ and 
others,  that  it  may  be  applied  to  fwellings 
of  very  different  kinds.  Difiputes  of  this 
nature,  however,  anfwer  no  good  pur- 
pole  ; and  as  pra&ical  obfervations  are 
the  chief  objects  of  this  work,  I think  it 
better  to  mention  the  varieties  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  which  I have  either  feen,  or  which 
have  been  accurately  defcribed  by  au- 
thors, with  the  treatment  fuited  to  each, 
than  to  enter  the  lifts  of  controverfy  up- 
on this  fubjedt. 

1.  The  fore-part  of  the  neck,  like  every 
part  of  the  body  fupplied  with  large 
arteries,  is  liable  to  fwellings  of  the 
aneurifmal  kind.  They  do  not  fre- 
quently occur  in  this  fituation,  but  in- 
ftances  of  them  are  fometimes  met 
with. 

This  variety  of  the  difeafe  may  be  di_ 
ftinguiftied  by  all  the  ordinary  fymptoms 
pf  aneurifm  : By  its  appearing  fuddenly 
after  fome  violent  exertion,  particularly 
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in  coughing  or  laughing ; by  its  being 
foft  and  compreflible  from  the  firft ; by 
the  tumor  being  at  firfb  feated  dire&ly 
on  the  courfe  of  one  of  the  carotid  arte- 
ries ; by  the  pulfe  in  the  advanced  ftages 
of  the  difeafe  being  evidently  affected  by 
it,  fo  as  to  become  intermittent ; and  by 
a ftrong  pulfation  being  difcovered  thro’ 
the  whole  extent  of  the  tumor. 

2.  Encyfted  tumors,  particularly  thofe 
of  the  melicerous  kind,  are  frequently 
met  with  on  the  courfe  of  the  trachea. 
They  are  characterifed  by  the  fame  fymp- 
toms  in  this  lituation  by  which  they  are 
marked  in  other  parts  of  the  body : They 
are  foft  and  compreflible  ; the  fluctua- 
tion of  a fluid  is  evident  upon  preffure  ; 
although  they  are  always  fmall  at  firft, 
they  frequently  become  fo  extenfive,  as 
to  extend  from  one  ear  to  another ; and 
the  fkin  ufually  retains  its  natural  ap- 
pearance to  the  laft.  The  feat  of  this 
variety  of  the  difeafe  is  evidently  in  the 
cellular  membrane. 

3.  Inftances  have  occurred  of  tumors 
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forming  in  this  fituation,  by  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  trachea  being  forced 
out  between  two  of  the  cartilages  by  vio- 
lent fits  offneezing,  coughing,  or  laugh- 
ing. In  this  cafe  the  fwelling  will  at 
lirft  be  fmall ; and  although  foft  and  com- 
preffible,  no  fluduation  will  be  perceived 
in  it. 

4.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck 
have  in  fome  cafes  of  fcrophula  become 
fo  fwelled,  as  to  produce  tumors  of  con- 
fiderable  magnitude  over  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  trachea.  They  are  diflin- 
guiflied  by  the  fymptoms  which  ufually 
accompany  fcrophulous  fwellings. 

5.  The  thyroid  gland  has  in  fome  in- 
flances  been  known  to  fwell  to  a great 
bulk,  fo  as  to  induce  tumors  of  an  enor- 
mous fize,  extending  from  each  fide  of 
the  trachea  to  the  angle  of  the  corre- 
fponding  jaw.  In  this  variety  of  the 
difeafe,  the  fwelling  is  at  firft  foft;  but 
no  fluduation  is  perceived  in  it : the  fkin 
retains  its  natural  appearance;  and  no 
pain  takes  place  in  it : But  as  the  tumor 
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advances  in  fize,  it  becomes  unequally 
hard  ; being  firm  or  elaftic  in  fome  partsy 
and  perfectly  foft  in  others : The  fkiri 
acquires  a copper  colour,  and  the  veins 
of  the  neck  become  varicofe  ; and  in  this 
hate  of  the  difeafe  the  face  becomes 
flufhed,  and  the  patient  complains  of  fre- 
quent liead-achs,  as  well  as  of  hinging 
pains  through  the  body  of  the  tumor. 

This  is  mentioned  by  authors  as  that 
variety  of  the  difeafe  which  occurs  fo 
frequently  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Alps  and  other  mountainous  countries, 
and  which  in  general  is  fuppofed  to  ori- 
ginate from  the  ule  of  fnow-water. 

6.  Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of 
thofe  varieties  of  bronchocele  which  oc- 
cur in  other  kingdoms,  I have  reafon  to 
believe,  that  in  this  country  it  does  not 
fo  frequently  proceed  from  fwellings  of 
the  thyroid  gland  as  is  commonly  ima- 
gined. At  leaf!  in  two  cafes  of  broncho- 
cele, the  only  ones  where  I had  an  op- 
portunity of  difcovering  the  feat  of  the 
difeafe  by  difle&ion,  although  it  was 
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firmly  believed  in  both  of  them  that 
the  fwelling  originated  in  the  thyroid 
gland,  yet  on  laying  the  parts  open  it 
was  found  to  be  much  otherwife.  This 
gland,  inftead  of  being  increafed,  feemed 
evidently  diminifhed  by  the  compreffion 
produced  by  the  tumor  ; and  the  fwell- 
ing  itfelf  was  chiefly  formed  of  a con- 
denfed  cellular  fubftance,  with  effufions 
in  different  parts  of  it  of  a vifcid  brown 
matter.  In  one  cafe  the  tumor  was 
chiefly  fixed  on  one  fide  of  the  neck ; 
but  in  the  other  it  occupied  both  fides, 
and  reached  from  one  ear  to  the  other, 
and  from  the  flernum  to  the  chin.  In 
both  cafes  the  fwelling  fubfifled  for  a 
great  number  of  years ; and  in  one  of 
them  the  patient  died  at  laft  of  another 
difeafe.  At  firft  they  had  no  other  ap- 
pearance than  might  be  expeCted  from 
a natural  increafe  in  the  parts  lying  con- 
tiguous to  the  trachea  : they  were  foft 
and  compreffible  ; but  no  fluctuation  was 
perceived  in  them,  and  the  fkin  retained 
its  natural  colour  : But  as  they  increafed 
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in  fize,  they  likewife  became  firmer ; for 
although  at  laft  a foftnefs,  and  even  a. 
fluctuation,  was  difcovered  in  different 
parts  of  them,  yet  the  principal  part  of 
the  tumor  continued  hard,  while  others 
had  a peculiar  fpringinefs  or  elaflicity, 
fimilar  to  that  of  a tin  canifler : The 
veins  on  the  furface  of  the  tumors  be- 
came turgid  3 and  the  face  of  a livid  co- 
lour, evidently  from  the  blood  being  im- 
peded in  its  courle  from  the  head.  In 
one  cafe,  the  patient  complained  of  much 
giddinefs  : in  both,  the  breathing  was 
much  obftru&ed  ; and  the  patient,  who 
died  of  the  difeafe,  feemed  to  fuffer  chief- 
ly from  this  circumflance. 

Thefe  are  the  varieties  of  bronchocele, 
for  which  one  method  of  treatment  can- 
not be  applicable.  And  hence  appears 
the  abfurdity  of  fpecifics  for  this  difeafe, 
fuch  as  calcined  egg-fhells,  propofed  and 
recommended  by  authors  : for  although 
a medicine  may  be  ufeful  in  one,  yet  it 
cannot  prove  fo  in  all  the  varieties  of 
it. 
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In  the  aneurifmal  bronchocele,  the 
treatment  fuited  to  aneurifm  in  general 
mull  be  oblerved.  To  fecure  either  of  the 
carotid  arteries  with  a ligature,  will  no 
doubt  be  confidered  as  a hazardous  ope- 
ration: But  here  there  is  no  alternative; 
whether  it  be  a true  or  a falle  aneurifm, 
death  will  enfue  if  it  be  not  prevented 
by  this  operation.  This  chance,  there- 
fore, ought  always  to  be  given ; as  in  o- 
ther  cafes  of  aneurifm  the  artery  fhould 
be  tied  both  above  and  below  the  affect- 
ed part. 

In  cafes  of  bronchocele  produced  by 
eneyfted  tumors  upon  the  trachea,  what 
we  have  faid  Upon  the  treatment  of  thefe 
tumors  in  general  will  prove  applicable. 
While  they  are  fmall,  the  cyfts  with  their 
Contents  may  be  removed  in  the  manner 
we  have  mentioned:  And  even  in  the 
moil  enlarged  date  of  them,  we  need  not 
defpair  of  being  able  to  afford  effectual 
relief.  When  they  are  of  the  fleatoma- 
tous  kind,  confiding  of  real  fat,  however 
large  they  may  be,  we  may  with  pro- 
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priety  attempt  to  remove  them  : for  in 
almofl  every  inltance,  the  connexion  of 
tumors  of  this  defcription  with  the  con- 
tiguous parts  is  fo  flight,  that  they  are 
removed  with  eafe.  The  vefiels  on  the 
furface  of  the  tumor  may  be  enlarged; 
but  thefe  will  be  chiefly  veins,  and  they 
may  be  eafily  avoided.  In  tumors  con- 
flfling  entirely  of  fat,  I have  never  feen 
any  of  the  arteries  of  fuch  a flze  as  to 
be  produ&ive  of  any  difturbance ; they 
. are  always  fmall,  and  are  eafily  fecured 
by  comprelflon  when  they  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  ligatures.. 

When,  again,  the  contents  of  the  fwell- 
ing  are  fluid,  they  may  be  difcharged  ei- 
ther by  an  incifion  with  a fcalpel,  or  by 
palling  a feton  or  cord  through  the  cyft  ; 
and  when  the  contained  matter  is  of  a 
pultaceous  confluence,  forming  what  is 
termed  an  Atheroma,  it  mull  be  difchar- 
ged by  a large  opening  in  the  molt  de- 
pending part  of  the  tumor. 

Where  the  tumor  is  formed  by  a her- 
nia of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tra- 
. chea. 
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chea,  gentle  compreffion  is  the  only  re- 
medy to  be  depended  on ; and  all  fach 
exertions  fhoiild  be  avoided  as  might 
have  any  influence  in  producing  it par- 
ticularly violent  laughter,  freezing, 
coughing,  and  crying.  In  fc rophulous 
fwellings  of  this  kind,  we  mufl  depend 
chiefly  on  thofe  remedies  which  prove 
rnofl  ufeful  in  other  fcrophulous  affec- 
tions : and  with  a view  to  remove  the 
compreffion  produced  upon  the  trachea, 
as  well  as  upon  the  veins  returning  from 
the  head*  the  contents  of  the  tumors 
fhould  be  difcharged  as  fp.on  as  they  are 
found  to  be  in  any  degree  fluid. 

In  that  variety  of  the  difeafe  which 
originates  from  a tumefadion  of  the  thy- 
roid gland,  frequent  fridions  prove  ufe- 
ful, particularly  when  employed  early,  be- 
fore the  fwelling  has  become  large  and 
faponaceous  and  mercurial  plafters  have 
in  fome  cafes  appeared  to  prove  fervice- 
able.  Praditioners,  however,  are  feldom 
coniulted  in  that  ftage  of  the  difeafe  in 
which  remedies  of  this  kind  may  be  ufe- 
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fully  applied : For  as  the  fwelling  does  not 
often  occafion  uneafinefs  at  firft,  it  is  fel- 
dom  mentioned  by  the  patient  till  it  has 
fubfifted  for  fome  time.  In  the  enlarged 
Hate  of  this  gland,  I do  not  fuppofe  that 
any  remedy  will  ever  be  found  powerful 
enough  to  difcufs  it : fo  that  the  only 
queflions  we  have  t6  determine  are,  Whe- 
ther or  not  we  fhould  attempt  to  remove 
the  tumor  by  an  operation?  and  whether 
it  fhould  be  done  with  cauftic  or  the 
fcalpel  ? 

We  know  that  this  gland  is  very  plen- 
tifully fupplied  with  blood,  and  that  the 
arteries  which  belong  to  it  are  ufually 
much  enlarged  in  the  difeafe  we  are  now 
confidering.  This,  together  with  the  con- 
tiguity of  the  thyroid  gland  to  the  carotid 
arteries,  which  in  this  enlarged  date  of 
that  gland  are  even  apt  to  be  comprelfed 
by  it,  renders  the  extirpation  of  it  in  an 
advanced  period  of  the  difeafe  extremely 
hazardous.  For  the  arteries  are  of  fuch 
a magnitude  as  to  pour  out  a great  deal 
of  blood  in  a fhort  fpace  of  time;  while 
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they  lie  at  fuch  a depth  in  this  enlarged 
Hate  of  the  parts,  that  they  cannot  b$ 
eafily  laid  hold  of  with  ligatures,  nor  can 
much  compredion  be  applied  to  them 
from  their  lituation  with  refpedl  to  the 
trachea.  I therefore  conclude,  that 
when  tumors  of  this  defcription  have  ac- 
quired any  conliderable  bulk,  it  would 
not  be  advi fable  to  run  the  hazard  of  at- 
tempting to  remove  them  with  the  knife, 
and  that  the  patient  fhould  rather  trull 
to  the  treatment  ufually  employed  in  fuch 
cafes  for  palliating  the  fymptoms  as  they 
occur*.  And  although  we  are  informed, 

L 1 3 that 

* Mr  Gooch  relates  a cafe,  where,  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
move a bronchocele  by  excifion,  fuch  profufe  hemor- 
rhagy  took  place,  that  the  operator,  although  very  intre- 
pid, was  obliged  to  defift  before  the  operation  was  half 
finilhed.  No  means  that  were  employed  could  put  a 
total  (top  to  the  blood;  and  the  patient  died  in  lefs  than 
a week. 

Another  cafe  had  very  nearly  terminated  fatally;  and 
the  patient’s  life  was  only  preferved  by  having  a fuccef- 
fion  of  perfons  to  keep  a conltant  preffure  upon  the 
bleeding  veflels  day  and  night  for  near  a week,  with  their 
fingers  on  proper  compreffe?,  after  the  operator  had 
1 been* 
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that  in  this  fituation  the  potential,  and 
even  the  adual  cauteries  have  been  em- 
ployed with  advantage,  yet  the  pradice 
has  not  become  fo  general  as  to  make  it 
probable  that  it  has  ever  been  fuccefsful ; 
nor  can  we,  from  what  we  have  learned, 
pre  ume  to  recommend  it  in  any  ftage 
of  this  diforder. 

But  although  the  reafons  we  have  men- 
tioned appear  to  be  fufhcient  for  deter- 
ring us  from  attempting  the  removal  of 
thefe  tumors  in  any  way  when  they  are 
much  enlarged;  yet,  while  the  gland  is 
not  much  increafed ; when  fridions  and 
other  remedies  fail ; and  when  the  dif- 
eale  is  continuing  to  advance;  I think 
any  praditioner  would  be  warranted  in 
advifing  it  to  be  removed  by  excifion  : 
for  in  this  early  period  of  the  difeafe,  the 
difhculty  of  fecuring  the  arteries  with  li- 
gatures will  be  much  lefs  than  it  is  found 
to  be  in  the  more  advanced  ftages  of  it : 

at 

been  repeatedly  difappointed  in  the  ufe  of  the  needle 
and  ligature — Vide  Gooch’s  Medical  and  Chirurgiod 
Pbfervations,  p.136. 
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at  lead  the  rilk  occurring  from  this  will  be 
inconliderable,  when  compared  with  that 
which  will  probably  enfue  from  the  tu- 
mor being  allowed  to  remain. 

In  the  fixth  and  lad  variety  of  the  dif- 
eafe  which  we  have  mentioned,  fridtions 
with  mercurial  ointment  have  in  the 
fird  dages  of  it  appeared  to  prove  fer- 
viceable.  And  in  one  cafe  the  progrefs 
of  the  tumor  was  evidently  retarded  by 
repeated  bliders ; but  the  patient  going  to 
a didance,  they  were  negledted,  and  at 
lad  it  arrived  at  a very  enormous  fize. 
In'this  date  I faw  him  at  the  didance  of 
feveral  years,  but  I did  not  learn  in  what 
manner  the  cafe  terminated.  I have  rea- 
fon  to  think,  however,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fwelling,  both  at  its  com- 
mencement and  in  its  more  advanced 
dages,  that  it  proceeded  from  an  effufion 
into  the  cellular  fubdance  of  the  neck, 
attended  with  that  condenfed  date  of 
this  fubdance  which  was  difcovered  by 
didedlion  in  the  two  cafes  mentioned 
above. 

L 1 4 
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But  however  ferviceable  bliflers,  as 
well  as  other  remedies,  might  prove  in 
the  early  ftages  of  the  difeafe,  no  ad- 
vantage can  be  expected  from  them  when 
the  tumor  has  acquired  any  great  bulk. 
In  this  fituation  palliatives  only  fhould 
be  employed  ; for  the  balls  of  the  fuell- 
ing ufually  runs  fo  deep,  that  it  could 
not  be  removed  but  with  the  utmoft  ha- 
zard ; and  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
advantage  would  be  derived  from  laying 
it  open;  for,  a confiderable  part  of  it 
being  firm  and  folid,  the  fizc  of  the  tu- 
mor would  not  be  much  diminifhed  by 
the  difcharge  which  might  be  procured, 
while  the  fore  that  would  enfue  might 
degenerate  into  cancer, 

§ i o.  Of  Navi  Mat  emu 

By  Naevi  Materni  are  meant  thofe 
marks  which  we  frequently  find  in  dif-r 
ferent  parts  of  the  body  at  birth;  and 
which  are  fuppofed  to  originate  from  im- 

preflions 
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prefllons  made  on  the  mind  of  the  mo- 
ther during  pregnancy.  They  are  of  va- 
rious forms,  being  frequently  found  to 
refemble  ftrawberries  and  cherries,  and 
in  other  inftances  grapes,  figs,  pears,  &c. 
Their  colour  is  various  $ but  for  the  mofl 
part  they  are  of  a deep  red,  refembling 
the  colour  of  claret  or  red  port. 

Many  of  thefe  marks  are  perfectly  flat, 
and  never  rife  above  the  level  of  the 
fkin  ; and  as  they  are  not  painful,  they 
never  in  this  ftate  become  the  objedts  of 
forgery.  But  in  fome  cafes  they  appear 
from  the  firfl  in  the  form  of  fmall  pro- 
tuberances, which  frequently  increafe  fo 
quickly  as  to  arrive  at  great  degrees  of 
bulk  in  the  courfe  of  a few  months.  I 
once  faw  a tumor  of  this  kind  in  a child 
of  a year  old  of  the  fize  of  a goofe’s  egg, 
which  at  birth  was  not  larger  than  a 
pea. 

No  fluctuation  is  difcovered  in  thefe 
tumors ; on  the  contrary,  they  feel  to  be 
firm  and  fiefhy.  In  fome  cafes  they  are 
pendulous,  and  hang  by  flender  attach- 
i ments 
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ments  to  the  contiguous  parts  ; but  for 
the  moft  part  they  are  fixed  by  broad 
extenfive  bafes. 

Various  remedies  have  been  recom- 
mended for  the  removal  of  thefe  excrefen- 
ces  j and  in  ancient  times  different  charms 
were  propofed  for  them.  The  myftery- 
proceeding  from  this  is  perhaps  one  rea- 
fon  of  the  general  averfion  which  ftill 
prevails  againfi;  any  attempt  being  made 
to  remove  them.  But  fo  far  as  I have 
feen,  no  greater  danger  attends  the  re- 
moval of  thefe  fwellings  than  the  extir- 
pation of  any  other  tumor  of  the  farco- 
xnatpus  kind.  They  are  fupplied  indeed 
more  plentifully  than  other  tumors  with 
blood : for  in  many  inftances  they  ap- 
pear to  be  entirely  formed  by  a congeries 
of  fmall  blood-vefiels ; but  the  arteries 
which  go  to  them  are  in  general  ealily 
fecured  with  ligatures.  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  remark,  that  the  operation 
fhould  never  be  long  delayed  : for  as  the 
fize  of  the  veffels  depends  upon  that  of 
the  tumor,  they  fometimes  become  fo 
i • argel 
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large  as  to  throw  out  a good  deal  of 
blood  before  they  can  be  fecured  ; fo 
that  the  operation  fhould  always  be  pro- 
pofed  as  loon  as  it  is  obferved  that  the 
tumor,  inftead  of  remaining  flationary, 
acquires  a greater  bulk. 

The  operation  is  of  a very  fimple  na- 
ture. The  tumor,  with  all  the  difcolour- 
ed  lkin,  is  to  be  diffe&ed  off  with  a fcalr 
pel;  and  the  arteries  being  fecured,  the 
edges  of  the  remaining  fkin  fhould  be 
drawn  together,  and  kept  in  this  fitua- 
tion  either  with  adhefive  plafters  or  fur 
tures : Or,  when  they  cannot  be  drawn 
completely  together,  they  may  at  lead; 
be  made  to  cover  a confiderable  part  of 
the  fore  ; by  which  the  cure  will  be  much 
fhortened,  and  the  cicatrix  leffened.  In 
this  cafe,  that  part  of  the  fore  which  is 
left  uncovered  mull  be  treated  like  a 
wound  from  any  other  caufe. 

It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  mention, 
that  where  the  tumor  is  pendulous,  and 
conne&ed  to  the  parts  beneath  by  a nar- 
row neck  only,  it  fhould  be  removed  by 
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tying  a ligature  round  it  of  a degree  of 
tightnefs  fufficient  for  putting  an  imme- 
diate flop  to  the  circulation  through  the 
whole  of  it. 


§ii.  Of  Warts, 

Warts  are  indolent,  fmall,  hard,  co- 
lourlefs  excrefcences,  which  appear  on 
different  parts  of  the  body,  but  chiefly 
on  the  fingers  and  hands.  They  take 
their  rife  from  the  cutis  and  cuticle. 
They  occur  at  every  period  of  life,  but 
more  frequently  in  infancy  than  in  old 
age. 

When  from  their  fize  or  fituation  warts 
do  not  prove  troublefome,  they  fhould 
not  be  touched  ; for  generally  in  courfe 
of  time  they  either  fall  off  or  wafte  gra- 
dually away.  But  fometimes  warts  are 
fo  large  and  fo  fituated  that  we  are  un- 
der the  neceffity  of  employing  means  for 
removing  them. 

When  they  are  pendulous,  and  have 

narrow 
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narrow  necks,  the  eafieft  method  of  ta- 
king them  away  is  with  ligatures  : for 
this  purpofe  a hair  is  fometimes  ufed, 
but  a fine  thread  is  preferable.  v But 
when  their  bafes  are  broad,  we  remove 
them  either  with  the  fcalpel  or  with  efi 
charotic  applications.  There  are  few 
patients,  however,  who  will  fubmit  to  the 
fcalpel ; and  as  we  feldom  fail  with-  ef- 
charotics,  they  are  generally  employ- 
ed. 

The  lunar  cauftic,  or  lapis  infernalis, 
are  the  ftrongeft  applications  of  this 
kind  ; but  warts  commonly  become  ve- 
ry painful  after  being  two  or  three  times 
rubbed  with  them.  The  fame  objection 
takes  place  to  a folution  of  quickfilver 
in  aquafortis,  otherwife  it  proves  a very 
powerful  efcharotic.  Mercury  difiolved 
in  an  equal  quantity,  or  even  in  double 
its  weight,  of  ftrong  fpirit  of  nitre,  is  a 
remedy  that  will  not  fail  in  removing 
warts  of  every  kind;  but  as  it  is  apt  to 
fpread,  it  fhould  be  ufed  with  much 
caution.  Pulvis  fobinse  being  daily  ap- 
plied 
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plied  to  warts,  will  for  the  mod  part  re- 
move them  in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three 
weeks ; but  this  likewife  is  apt  to  induce 
inflammation.  The  befl:  application  I 
have  tried  is  crude  fal  ammoniac : It  adis 
flowly,  but  induces  neither  inflammation 
nor  pain ; and  excepting  in  the  very- 
harder  kinds  of  warts,  it  feldom  fails  in 
removing  them.  They  fliould  be  well 
rubbed  two  or  three  times  daily  with  a 
piece  of  the  fait  previoufly  moiftened  in 
■water.  Liquified  fait  of  tartar  fome- 
times  anfwers  the  purpofe  3 and  I have 
known  fpirit  of  hartfliorn  prove  fuccefs- 
fill. 

Warts  frequently  appear  upon  the  pe- 
nis as  a fymptom  in  venereal  affections  3 
and  as  they  are  nearly  of  the  fame  nature 
with  thofe  we  have  been  confidering,  the 
fame  method  of  treatment  will  apply  to 
them.  In  general,  the  tendency  in  the 
fyftem  to  produce  them  does  not  conti- 
nue long  3 and  if  the  parts  be  kept  clean, 
they  will  at  lafl:  begin  to  decay,  and  go 
entirely  off  whether  any  application  be 

made 
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made  to  them  or  not.  But  as  patients 
are  always  anxious  to  get  free  of  them, 
practitioners  are  often  induced  to  make 
trial  of  remedies  which  fhould  be  avoid- 
ed : For  till  this  tendency  to  their  for- 
mation is  removed,  they  rife  almoft  as 
quickly  as  they  are  rubbed  off.  Nor 
has  mercury  any  good  effect  here : I have 
known  different  mercurial  courfes  advi- 
fed  for  the  removal  of  warts;  but  they 
have  never  produced  any  advantage,  and 
they  very  commonly  do  harm.  When 
we  have  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  every  o- 
ther  fymptom  of  the  difeafe  is  eradica- 
ted, the  continuance  of  warts  fhould  be 
no  inducement  to  the  exhibition  of  more 
mercury.  When  they  are  tender  on  the 
furface,  and  produce  matter,  as  is  fome- 
times  the  cafe,wafhingthem  morning  and 
evening  in  lime-water,  or  in  a weak  folu- 
tionof  faccharum  faturni,  will  commonly 
remove  this ; and  at  laft  they  will  difap- 
pear  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned* 
But  when  this  delay  will  not  be  agreed 
to,  one  or  other  of  the  efcharotics  men- 
tioned 
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tioned  above  mult  be  employed;  or  if 
the  patient  confents  to  their  being  remo^ 
ved  with  the  fcalpel,  the  parts  from 
whence  they  are  cut  may  be  touched 
with  lunar  cauftic,  in  order  to  prevent 
them,  with  as  much  certainty  as  poffibie, 
from  returning. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  in  the 
treatment  of  warts  of  every  kind,  we 
Ihould  be  cautious  in  avoiding  every  ap- 
plication which  we  have  once  obferved 
to  excite  inflammation;  for  this  fymp- 
tom,  when  it  arrives  at  any  height,  is 
difficult  to  remove.  For  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  when  a wart  is  to  be  removed  with 
the  fcalpel,  we  Ihould  rather  encroach  a 
little  upon  the  found  fldn,  than  run  any 
rilk  of  injuring  the  wart  itfelf,  or  of  lea- 
ving any  part  of  it.  By  want  of  atten- 
tion to  this  precaution,  I have  known 
the  moft  formidable  fymptoms  induced 
by  what  ^t  firfl:  appeared  to  be  fuch  a 
trifling  excrefence,  as  not  to  deferve  no- 
tice. In  one  cafe,  indeed,  fuch  a pain- 
ful obflinate  fore  enfued  on  the  leg  from 
2 the 
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the  removal  of  a fmall  wart,  that  ampu- 
tation of  the  limb  was  rendered  necef- 
fary,  in  order  to  fave  the  life  of  the  pa* 
tient. 


§ 12.  OfFleJbyExcrefenc.es . 

No  part  of  the  body  is  altogether  ex* 
empted  from  the  formation  of  flefliy  tu- 
mors or  excrefences.  They  differ  from 
warts  in  being  fofter,  and  in  their  be- 
ing apt  to  become  large.  They  are  fel- 
dom  painful.  In  general  they  are  fome- 
what  more  red  than  the  fkin  in  natural 
health;  and  for  the  moll  part  they 
have  a firmnefs  of  confiftence  refem- 
bling  that  of  the  lips.  When  laid  open, 
they  have  at  firffc  fight  nearly  the  fame 
appearance  with  a piece  of  mufcular 
fubltance  newly  divided : but  on  far- 

ther examination,  no  fibres  can  be  difeo- 
vered  in  them.  They  feem  to  confift 
chiefly  of  cellular  fubltance,  with  a great 

Vol.  V.  Mm  pro- 
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proportion  of  blood-veflels  infinitely  ra- 
mified. 

In  the  treatment  of  thefe  tumors,  no 
external  applications  are  found  to  have 
any  good  effedt.  Efcharotics  have  fome- 
times  been  employed  for  removing  them; 
but  they  feldom  prove  effectual,  and  they 
are  very  apt  to  irritate  and  excite  in- 
flammation. Whenever  it  is  determined, 
therefore,  to  remove  a tumor  of  this 
kind,  it  fliould  either  be  done  with  a li- 
gature or  with  the  fcalpel.  When  the 
neck  is  narrow,  the  method  by  ligature 
fliould  be  preferred ; but  when  the  at- 
tachment to  the  parts  beneath  is  broad, 
this  is  inadmiflible.  When  the  fcalpel  is 
employed,  care  fliould  be  taken  that  no 
jiart  of  the  tumor  be  left ; and  the  edges 
of  the  divided  flcin  fliould  be  drawn  fo 
together,  as  to  cover  as  much  of  the  re- 
maining fore  as  can  with  propriety  be 
done.  When  any  part  of  it  does  not 
heal  by  the  firft  intention,  it  muft  be 
treated  like  a wound  produced  in  any 
other  manner. 


§ !3-  Of 
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§ 13.  Of  Corns. 

Corns  are  fmall  hard  tubercles,  -which 
occur  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  par- 
ticularly on  the  tdes  and  foies  of  the  feet. 
In  fome  cafes  they  appear  to  be  of  a hor- 
ny inorganic  nature  : But  in  others,  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  fupplied  both  with 
blood-veffels  and  nerves,  from  their  be- 
ing painful*  and  difcharging  blood  on 
being  cut.  For  the  inoft  part  they  are 
feated  in  the  Ikin : but  in  fome  inftances 
they  pafs  to  fuch  a depth  as  to  reach  the 
periofteum ; by  which  much  pain  and 
fwelling  are  apt  to  occur  on  the  conti- 
guous parts.  This  is  more  efpecially  apt 
to  happen  when  they  are  feated  upon 
any  of  the  joints,  or  upon  parts  thinly- 
covered  with  flelh. 

The  belt  preventative  of  corns,  is  th<? 
wearing  of  widefhoes,  and  avoiding  every 
kind  of  preffure  : and  unlefs  this  be  at- 
tended to,  it  is  impoffible  in  any  cafe  to 

Mm2  re- 
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remove  them.  Various  remedies  are  re- 
commended for  the  cure  or  removal  of 
corns.  The  moft  effectual  I have  ever 
tried,  is  the  paring  off  all  the  inorganic 
part  of  them  after  bathing  far  the  fpace 
of  half  an  hour  or  fo  in  warm  water, 
and  immediately  thereafter  applying 
over  them  flips  of  foft  leather  fpread  with 
emplaftrum  gummofum.  If  the  foaking 
in  water  and  paring  the  corns  be  re- 
peated from  time  to  time,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  this  plafler  be  continued,  the 
corns  will  be  kept  eafy,  and  the  hard 
knots  will  often  feparate  and  fall  out ; 
when,  if  preffure  be  avoided,  the  vacancy 
produced  by  their  removal  will  foon  fill 
up  with  cellular  fubfiance,  and  no  return 
of  them  will  be  experienced. 

§ 14.  Of  a ftmple  Exoflofis , Venereal  Nodes , and 
Spina  Ventofa, 

An  Exoflofis  is  an  indolent  hard  tu- 
mor originating  from  a bone.  In  fome 

cafes 
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cafes  it  is  altogether  a local  afifedion; 
being  produced  by  a fuperabundant  cal- 
lus in  fradured  bones;  by  bones  being 
deeply  wounded,  or  their  fubftance  ero- 
ded by  an  ulcer.  In  others,  it  appears  as 
the  fymptom  of  fome  general  afFedion  of 
the  fyftem,  particularly  of  the  lues  ve- 
nerea and  fcrophula.  In  the  fir  ft  of 
thefe  difeafes,  the  tum-or  is  termed  a Ve- 
nereal Node.  When  it  appears  as  a fymp- 
tom of  fcrophula,  which  it  frequently 
does,  itis  ufually  termed  a Spina  Ventofa. 

Exoftofes,  when  local,  and  proceeding 
from  an  effufion  of  ofieous  matter  in  frac- 
tured or  wounded  bones,  are  feldom 
attended  with  pain  ; and  after  arriving 
at  a certain  fize,  they  commonly  remain 
ft  at  ion  ary.  But  when  they  originate 

from  an  internal  caufe,  they  are  com- 
monly painful  from  the  firft ; probably 
from  the  diftention  of  the  periofteum, 
which  being  a firm  membrane,  and  clole- 
ly  attached  to  the  bone  beneath,  does 
not  readily  yield  to  the  tumefadion. 
&nd  in  this  cafe  the  fwelling  continues  to 
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advance,  either  till  it  burfts  into  a fore, 
or  till  the  difeafe  in  the  conffitution  by 
which  it  was  produced  be  eradicated. 

In  venereal  nodes,  the  periofleum  is 
pften  found  inflamed  and  much  thicken- 
ed ; and  in  fome  cafes  a fmall  quantity 
of  a thin  acrid  ferum  is  effufed  between 
this  membrane  and  the  bones.  Hence, 
in  thofe  cafes,  the  fwelling  in  the  bone 
appeals  to  be  much  larger  than  . it 
really  is ; for  on  being  laid  open,  it  is 
often  found  to  be  inconfiderable  when 
compared  with  the  previous  fize  of  the 
tumor.  This  has  made  fome  fufpecl 
that  the  fwelling  which  we  term  a Node 
in  lues  venerea,  is  not  originally  an  af- 
fection of  the  bone,  but  a thickening  of 
the  periofleum,  and  that  the  bone  only 
fuffers  from  its  connexion  with  this 
membrane.  There  is  much  reafon,  how- 
ever, to  imagine,  that  the  reverie  of  this 
is  the  cafe,  and  that  the  bone  is  the  part 
primarily  affeded.  For  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  it  is  in  the  advanced  ftages 
of  the  fyphilis  only,  that  the  bones  are 

aP? 
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apt  to  be  affedted;  and  even  then,  that  it 
is  the  hardeft  parts  of  them,  fucli  as  the 
fore-part  of  the  tibia  and  the  bones  of 
the  cranium,  which  are  moft  apt  to  fuf- 
fer. 

In  fcrophulous  patients  we  frequently 
find  the  whole  fubftance  of  a bone  fwell, 
particularly  the  extremities  of  the  large 
bones  forming  the  joints  of  the  knee, 
ankle,  elbow,  and  wrift.  Various  con- 
jectures are  met  with  in  authors  of  the 
origin  of  the  term  Spina  Ventofa  given 
to  this  fwelling  ; but  whatever  may  have 
been  the  firft  caufe  of  it,  or  whether  it 
be  properly  applied  or  not,  we  think  it 
right  to  retain  it,  in  order  to  prevent  that 
confufion  which  is  apt  to  enfue  from  dif- 
ferent names  being  given  to  the  fame 
difeafe. 

In  the  fpina  ventofa  a pain  is  firft  dif- 
covered  in  the  affedted  bone,  and  it  is 
ufually  fo  deeply  feated,  that  the  patient 
is  led  to  think  from  his  feelings,  that  it 
proceeds  from  the  very  centre  of  the 
bone.  This  fometimes  takes  place  for 
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feveral  days  before  any  fwelling  is  per- 
ceived ; but  for  the  moft  part  a flight  de- 
gree of  fulnefs  is  obferved  from  the  firft. 
When  this  occurs  in  a patient  with  other 
fymptoms  of  fcrophula,  and  efpecially 
when  it  fixes  on  any  of  the  large  joints, 
there  will  be  much  caufe  to  fufpedt  the 
nature  of  it.  But  it  often  happens  that 
this  is  the  firft  fymptom  of  fcrophula,  ef- 
pecially when  it  occurs  in  childhood  t 
in  which  cafe  both  the  parents  and  fur- 
geon  are  apt  to  fufped:  that  it  proceeds 
from  a contufion  or  fprain  ; nor  does  the 
delufion  ceafe  with  the  former,  till  the 
difeale  becomes  evident  by  breaking  out 
in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

When  thefe  fwellings  occur  in  the 
middle  part  of  bones,  as  fometimes 
happens  in  the  bones  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  they  are  apt  to  advance  quickly  5 
and  on  the  foft  parts  burfting  above  them, 
a thin  ill-conditioned  matter  is  difchar- 
ged,  and  the  bones  are  difcovered  to  be 
carious  on  the  introdu&ion  of  a probe. 
But  when  the  difeafe  fixes  on  any  of  the 
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large  joints,  although  it  feldom  fails  to 
terminate  in  a fore  at  la  ft,  yet  it  com- 
monly  proceeds  to  this  ftate  in  a more 
gradual  manner;  nor  does  any  remedy 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  prevent  the 
progrefs  of  it.  In  this  fttuation  it  lays 
the  foundation  of  what  is  ufually  term- 
ed a White  Swelling;  a difeafe  we  have 
formerly  conftdered  at  full  length  *. 

When  thefe  fwellings  burft  and  termi- 
nate in  fores,  the  foft  fpongy  parts  of  the 
bones  are  found  to  be  diflolved ; and  on 
the  matter  which  they  produce  being 
difcharged,  the  remaining  cavities  have 
the  appearance  of  being  formed  by  all 
the  interior  parts  of  the  bones  having 
been  fcooped  out,  there  being  nothing 
left  but  a thin  olleous  covering  formed 
of  the  hard  external  lamella  of  the  bone. 
In  this  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  the  appear- 
ances which  the  bone  exhibits  are  very  11- 
milar  to  thofe  of  fcrophulous  fores  in  the 
ibfter  parts  of  the  body : And  as  the  fpim* 
yentofa  is  in  one  ftage  of  it,  or  another, 
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almoft  always  accompanied  with  other 
fymptoms  of  fcrophula,  I am  clearly  of 
opinion,  as  was  elfewhere  obferved,  that 
we  fhould  confider  it  entirely  as  a fcro- 
phulous  affe&ion,  it  being  the  fame  in  the 
bones  what  fcrophula  in  its  more  ufuai 
form  is  in  the  lymphatic  glands. 

In  the  treatment  of  an  exoftolis',  the 
caufe  by  which  the  tumor  feems  to  have 
been  induced  requires  particular  atten- 
tion. Where  it  is  perfectly  local,  and 
formed  merely  by  an  exuberance  of  cal- 
lus, although  fome  deformity  may  enfue 
from  it,  yet  it  is  feldom  productive  of  fo 
much  pain  or  inconvenience  as  to  in- 
duce the  patient  to  fpeak  of  it.  But 
when  tumors,  even  of  this  local  kind,  be- 
come fo  large  as  to  prove  troublefome  or 
painful,  they  neceflarily  excite  the  atten- 
tion both  of  the  patient  and  praditio.ner. 
As  they  are  of  a nature  that  will  not 
yield  to  any  medicine,  we  muft  truft  en- 
tirely, in  thole  cafes  where  it  is  neceffary 
to  remove  them,  to  a chirurgical  opera- 
tion. 
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The  patient  being  placed  upon  a table, 
and  properly  fecured  by  afliftants,  if 
there  be  any  rifk  of  contiguous  large  ar- 
teries being  cut,  a tourniquet  fhould  in 
in  the  firft  place  be  applied  fo  as  to  com-* 
prefs  them  above  : An  incifion  fhould 
now  be  made  through  the  teguments  co- 
vering the  tumor  ; and  in  order  to  give 
fulBcient  freedom  in  the  remaining  fteps 
of  the  operation,  it  fhould  not  only  be 
carried  along  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
lwelling,  but  an  inch  or  even  more  pafl 
each  end  of  it,  when  it  is  fo  fituated  as  to 
admit  of  it.  The  cut  is  now  to  be  con- 
tinued down  to  the  bone,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  operator  fhould  avoid  as 
much  as  poflible  doing  any  injury  to  the 
contiguous  mufcles,  tendons,  veins,  ar- 
teries, and  nerves.  By  a little  attention 
to  this  part  of  the  operation,  much  di- 
ilrefs  may  be  prevented;  which  might 
probably  occur  were  it  to  be  done  in  a 
more  hurried  manner. 

On  the  bone  being  laid  bare,  we  are 
next  to  determine  on  the  belt  method  of 
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removing  that  part  of  it  which  forms  the 
tumor  : and  this  will  depend  upon  the 
fize  of  it.  If  it  is  merely  a fmall  knob 
that  can  be  admitted  into  the  head  of  a 
trepan,  it  may  be  taken  off  with  that  in- 
ftrument:  or  if  it  be  too  large  for  this, 
it  may  be  removed  with  a common  faw ; 
and  after  taking  away  any  fpiculse  which 
might  create  irritation,  the  fore  may  be 
treated  like  wounds  produced  in  any  o- 
ther  manner.  The  foft  parts  fhould  be 
drawn  over  the  bone,  and  the  edges  of 
the  fkin  being  laid  together  and  fecured 
with  adhefive  plafters,  a cure  may  pof- 
fibly  be  obtained  by  the  fir  ft  intention. 
In  fome  cafes,  indeed,  this  may  be  pre- 
vented by  fmall  exfoliations  taking  place 
from  the  fite  of  the  tumor.  I know, 
however,  from  experience,  that  it  will 
fometimes  fucceed,  and  therefore  I would 
always  advife  it  to  be  attempted;  for 
even  where  fmall  exfoliations  take  place, 
the  pieces  of  bone  will  be  forced  to  the 
furface,  and  may  be  afterwards  taken 
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out  long  after  the  cure  of  the  foft  parts 
is  completed. 

An  exoftofis,  however,  is  fometimes 
found  to  furround  a bone  entirely.  In 
this  cafe  the  treatment  now  advifed  will 
not  apply.  In  this  lituation,  that  portion 
of  the  bone  mull  be  taken  out  on  which 
the  exoftofis  is  fixed,  when  the  bone  is  of 
fuch  a length  and  is  fo  fituated  as  to  ad- 
mit of  it : But  as  this  can  fcarcely  be 
done  in  the  fmall  bones  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  when  any  of  thefe  are  affedfed  it 
becomes  neceffary  to  remove  the  difea- 
fed  bone  entirely.  In  a cafe  of  this  kind 
which  occurred  on  one  of  the  metatarfal 
bones,  and  where  the  exoftofis  furround- 
ed  the  whole  circumference  of  the  bone, 
I thought  it  better  to  take  out  the  bone 
altogether,  than  to  leave  the  two  ends  of 
it  only.  The  one  operation  was  perform- 
ed with  no  great  difficulty  : the  other 
would  have  been  much  more  painful  as 
well  as  more  tedious,  and  it  would  not 
have  proved  more  fuccefsful.  For  al- 
though the  part  did  not  fill  up  with  bone, 
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it  became  fufhciently  firm  to  enable  the 
patient  to  walk  as  well  as  he  did  before. 

In  the  long  bones,  however,  of  the 
thighs,  legs,  or  arms,  we  may  fafely  ven- 
ture to  remove  any  portion  of  them  on 
which  an  eXoflofis  is  fixed  : and  where 
the  conftitution  is  healthy,  we  need  never 
defpair  of  nature  fupplying  the  deficient 
cy ; for  inftances  have  been  often  met 
with,  even  of  entire  bones  being  regene- 
rated. When  a portion  of  bone  is  to  be 
removed,  after  laying  it  freely  bare  by 
an  extenfive  incifion,  a piece  of  pafte- 
board,  or  a thin  fheet  of  lead,  fhould  be 
paffed  beneath  it,  in  order  to  protect  the 
parts  below  from  the  teeth  of  the  faw. 
Where  a portion  of  the  fibula  or  tibia  is 
to  be  removed,  the  fplint  mull  be  palled 
In  between  thefe  bones  ; and  when  either 
of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  are  affedted, 
it  moft  be  paffed  between  the  radius  and 
tilna.  Different  forms  of  faws  have  been 
employed  for  dividing  the  bone  5 but  the 
common  faw  ufed  in  amputations  an- 
fwers  better  perhaps  than  any  other. 
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When  the  portion  of  bone  is  removed, 
the  fore  fhould  be  drafted  with  the  mild- 
eft  applications  j a piece  of  foft  lint 
fpread  with  the  common  wax  liniment* 
or  merely  dipped  in  oil,  fhould  be  infert- 
ted  between  the  lips  of  the  wound ; and 
if  any  thing  be  employed  for  retaining 
them,  it  fhould  be  the  many-tailed  ban- 
dage, which  can  be  undone  without  mo- 
ving the  limb.  It  is  a matter  of  import- 
ance to  place  the  limb  in  a fituation  the 
moft  favourable  for  the  difeharge  of  mat- 
ter and  as  the  operator  has  it  commonly 
in  his  power  to  make  the  wound  more 
or  lefs  inclined  to  any  fide  of  a limb,  this 
circumftance  fhould  be  attended  to  in  the 
firft  part  of  the  operation. 

When  the  operation  has  been  perform- 
ed upon  either  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  or 
fore-arm,  the  remaining  found  bone  will 
always  keep  the  limb  at  its  full  length, 
fo  that  there  will  be  little  or  no  rilk  of 
its  becoming  ftiorter.  But  when  a por- 
tion of  a ftngle  bone  is  taken  out,  fome 
attention  is  required  to  prevent  the  limb 
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from  becoming  fhorter  during  the  cure. 
For  this  purpofe  different  machines  have 
been  invented;  but  I have  never  found 
any  afliftance  of  this  kind  neceffary : for 
if  the  patient  be  informed  of  the  great 
importance  of  keeping  the  limb  in  a pro- 
per pofture,  he  will  give  it  all  the  atten- 
tion that  is  requifite:  andbelides,  much 
inconvenience,  pain,  and  inflammation, 
are  apt  to  enfue  from  any  inftrument  em- 
ployed for  this  purpofe,  when  applied 
with  that  tightnefs  that  is  neceffary  for 
keeping  a limb  in  a ftate  of  extenlion. 

During  the  cure  of  the  fore,  the  chief 
objed  is  to  prevent  matter  from  lodging 
and  palling  between  the  contiguous  found 
parts.  If  this  be  prevented,  and  the  lips 
of  the  wound  kept  open  by  the  eafy 
dreflings  we  have  mentioned,  till  it  fills 
up  with  granulations  from  the  bottom, 
the  reft  will  be  accomplilhed  by  nature 
alone.  Thofe  foft  granulations  which 
at  firft  occupied  all  the  vacancy  between 
the  ends  of  the  divided  bones  will  foon 
acquire  the  confidence  and  ftrength  of 
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bone;  and  in  the  courfe  of  a fhort  time,, 
if  the  general  hate  of  health  continues 
good,  the  limb  will  become  equally  ufe- 
ful  as  it  was  before. 

Hitherto  we  have  fuppofed  the  dif- 
eafe  to  be  feated  in  the  extremities.  But 
tumors  of  this  kind  are  alfo  found  ill 
other  parts  of  the  body:  on  different 
parts  of  the  fkull ; on  the  under-jaw ; on 
the  ribs  and  clavicles  ; and  I once  fawT  a 
large  exoftofis  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
fcapula.  But  wherever  they  are  fit  ma- 
ted, the  treatment  is  the  fame.  While 
they  give  no  uneafinefs,  nothing  fhould 
be  done;  for  they  will  fometimes  conti- 
nue fmall  and  flationary  for  life  : But 
when  they  increafe  and  prove  trouble- 
fome,  the  fooner  they  are  removed  the 
better ; for  the  earlier  the  operation  is 
performed,  the  more  eafily  will  it  be 
done; 

In  that  variety  of  exoftofis  termed  a 
Node,  proceeding  from  the  ltics  venerea, 
the  firft  point  to  be  determined  is  the 
ftate  of  the  fyftem.  The  patient  fhould 
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be  immediately  put  upon  fuch  a courfe 
of  mercury  as  can  be  depended  upon  for 
the  removal  of  any  infection  he  may  la- 
bour under ; and  if  the  tumor  in  the 
bone  be  recent,  and  not  far  advanced,  it 

i 

may  be  carried  offby  the  mercury  alone. 
With  a view,  however,  to  make  the  me- 
dicine as  effe&ual  as  poflible,  it  fhould  be 
thrown  in  as  quickly,  and  in  as  great 
quantities,  as  the  patient  can  bear  : for 
the  fyftem  being  completely  infedted 
with  the  virus  before  nodes  appear,  it  re- 
quires, for  the  molt  part,  a very  conli- 
fiderable  quantity  of  the  medicine  to 
check  their  progrefs. 

At  the  fame  time  that  mercury  is  gi- 
ven inwardly,  it  is  a common  practice  to 
rub  the  part  itfelf  with  mercurial  oint- 
ment, or  to  keep  it  covered  with  mer- 
curial plalter.  I have  never  obferved, 
however,  that  any  advantage  is  derived 
from  this ; and  I think  it  is  apt  to  do 
harm.  In  tumors  of  this  kind  there  is 
much  reafon  to  fnppofe  that  the  perio- 
fteum  becomes  inflamed  from  the  firfl. 
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In  different  inftances,  the  inflammation 
has  appeared  to  be  aggravated  both  by 
the  application  of  plafters,  and  by  the 
fridion  ufed  with  mercurial  ointments 
Till  we  know  whether  the  internal  ex- 
hibition of  mercury  is  to  prove  effectual 
or  not,  fome  mild  fedative  application, 
fuch  as  a folutioh,  of  faccharum  faturni,  or 
the  unguentuin  nutritum,  which  is  a pre- 
paration of  lead,  fliould  only  be  employ  ed3 
Thefe  keep  the  parts  eafy , and  by  tend^ 
ing  to  remove  inflammation,  they  may 
even  have  fome  influence  in  removing  the 
tumor. 

But  if  we  find,  after  there  is  full  evi- 
dence of  the  mercury  having  entered  the 
fyftem,  that  the  local  affedion  of  the 
bone  flill  continues  to  advance,  that  the 
tumor  becomes  larger  and  the  pain  more 
fevere,  other  remedies  fliould  be  advifed. 
In  this  fituation,  I have  fometimes  found 
the  pain  relieved  immediately  by  the 
application  of  feveral  leeches  over  the 
tumor;  and  the  pain  being  rendered  mo- 
derate, we  are  thereby  enabled  to  delay 
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every  other  remedy  till  a more  complete 
trial  be  given  to  the  mercury.  In  fome 
cafes,  where  leeches  have  failed,  blifters 
applied  diredtly  upon  the  parts  affe&ed 
have  proved  fuccefsful.  Neither  they 
nor  leeches  can  have  any  influence  on  the 
original  difeafe  : they  will  not  leflen  the 
tumor  of  the  bone  ; but  by  leflening  the 
tenflon  of  the  periofteum,  they  will  prove 
more  ufeful  than  perhaps  any  other  re- 
medy we  could  employ. 

Sometimes,  however,  when  thefe  means 
are  too  long  delayed  ; when  the  tumor 
advances  with  more  rapidity  than  ufual; 
or  when  acrid  matter  is  perhaps  confined 
beneath  the  periofteum;  neither  leeches 
nor  blifters  afford  relief.  In  fuch  cafes, 
an  inciflon  made  along  the  courfe  of 
the  tumor  to  the  depth  of  the  bone, 
will  often  give  immediate  eafe.  The 
matter  evacuated  from  thefe  tumors  is 
frequently  a thin  brown  fanies;  at  other 
times,  it  is  a vifcid  transparent  mucus. 

In  fome  cafes  the  inciflon  heals  kind- 
ly by  common  treatment,  even  when 
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the  tumor  of  the  bone  is  by  no  means  in- 
confiderable.  Healthy  granulations  will 
form,  and  a cure  of  the  fore  will  be  ac- 
complifhed,  even  before  the  patient  has 
taken  as  much  mercury  as  may  be  judged 
neceffary  for  the  cure  of  the  difeafe.  In 
fuch  cafes,  the  tumefa&ion  of  the  bone  is 
not  to  be  regarded:  It  may  probably,  in- 
deed, continue  during  the  life  of  the  pa- 
tient; but  no  inconveniency  will  after- 
wards enfue  from  it.  So  that  unlefs  it  be 
fo  fituated  as* to  produce  much  deformi- 
ty, it  Ihould  never  be  touched. 

But,  on  other  occafions,  the  fore,  in- 
xtead  of  healing  eafily,  will  remain  ob- 
ftinate,  notwithftanding  all  the  remedies 
that  can  be  employed.  In  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  the  obftinacy  in  the  fore  is  for 
the  moft  part  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the 
venereal  virus  not  being  deftroyed,  and  a 
farther  continuance  of  mercury  is  there- 
fore advifed.  The  mercurial  courfe 
Ihould  no  doubt  be  carried  fo  far  as  there 
is  any  chance  of  its  proving  ufeful.  But 
beyond  this,  it  will  commonly  prove 
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hurtful,  and  will  rather  tend  to  protract 
the  cure  of  every  fore.  This,  however, 
is  a point  upon  which  no  prccife  direc- 
tions can  be  given  ; the  judgment  of  the 
practitioner  in  attendance  muft  deter- 
mine it. 

When  the  obflinacy  of  the  fores  de- 
pends upon  other  difeafes  of  the  fyftem, 
the  removal  of  thefe  will  forward  the 
cure.  But  when  there  feems  to  be  a ten- 
dency in  the  difeafed  bone  to  exfoliate, 
the  completion  of  this  procefs  will  alone 
prove  effectual.  In  fuch  circumftances, 
the  treatment  adapted  to  promote  exfo- 
liation ought  to  be  purfued  : . But  as  we 
have  elfewhere  confidered  this  fubject 
fully,  it  is  unneceffary  now  to  enter  upon 
it  *. 

After  all  the  difeafed  parts  of  the  bone 
are  removed,  the  fore  will  for  the  moft 
part  heal  readily.  But  in  fome  cafes, 
fuch  a fullnefs  and  thickening  of  the 
periofteum  and  other  contiguous  parts 
has  been  produced  by  the  long  continu- 
ance 
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ance  of  the  difeafe,  that  the  cure  Hill 
proceeds  dowly.  In  fucli  circumdances, 
mild  emollient  applications  do  harm  : 
and  nothing  in  general  proves  fo  ufeful 
as  thofe  ointments  that  are  drongly  im- 
pregnated with  red  precipitate,  or  with 
verdigris.  In  fome  cafes,  even  thefe  do 
not  ad  very  fpeedily  3 when  touching  the 
furface  of  the  fore  once  in  two  or  three 
days  with  lunar  caudic  or  with  lapis  in- 
fernalis,  will  make  the  doughs  throw  off, 
and  for  the  mod  part  their  place  will  be 
fupplied  by  healthy  granulations  ; after 
which,  the  cure  will  probably  proceed 
without  interruption. 

In  deferibing  this  variety  of  exodods, 
we  have  repeatedly  mentioned  the  pain 
which  attends  it;  a fymptom  which  al- 
ways takes  place  ; at  lead  I never  met 
with  an  indance  of  the  contrary.  Vene- 
real nodes,  particularly  thofe  on  the  head, 
are  not  indeed  always  accompanied  with 
much  pain,  but  merely  with  a dight  un- 
eafinefs.  But  this  variety  of  node  does 
not  originate  from  the  bone,  but  proceeds 
N n 4 merely 
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jnerely  from  an  affe&ion  of  the  periofte- 
nm.  In  this  cafe  the  tumor  commonly 
fubfides  entirely,  either  by  the  effects 
of  mercury  alone,  or  by  the  application 
oi  a blifter  ; and  no  advantage  is  derived 
from  makingan  incifionintoit.  But  in  the 
other,  if  the  bone  be  afiedted  in  any  con- 
fiderable  degree,  the  tumor  never  fub- 
fides, if  it  be  not  by  a portion  of  the 
bone  exfoliating.  Even  after  every  other 
fymptom  of  the  difeafe  is  removed,  thefe 
tumors  in  the  bones  continue  equally 
fixed  and  large  as  they  were  at  firft.  We 
judge  that  a node  proceeds  from  the 
bone  itfelf;  by  the  pain,  as  we  havejufl 
obferved,  being  in  general  acute ; by  the 
tumor  being  confiderably  harder  than 
when  the  periofteum  only  is  affected ; 
by  its  advancing  much  more  llowJy  than 
the  other;  and  by  its  continuing  fixed 
and  permanent,  notwithfianding  all  the 
remedies  we  can  employ  to  remove  it. 

We  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  fpina  ventofa,  or  that  varie- 
ty °f  exofiofis  which  we  fuppofe  to  ori- 
ginate 
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nate  from  fcrophula ; and  I am  forry  to 
obferve,  that  I have  nothing  fatisfadory 
to  oiler  upon  it.  Fomentations,  oint- 
ments, plafters,  and  a variety  of  other 
remedies,  are  recommended ; but  I know 
of  none  that  any  advantage  has  ever  been 
derived  from.  Tumors  of  this  kind 
which  appear  formidable  at  firft,  will 
fometimes  indeed  continue  ftationary, 
either  from  the  fcrophulous  difpofition 
in  the  fyitem  being  checked  by  cold- 
bathing, or  fome  other  fimilar  remedy  ; 
or  from  fome  change  taking  place  in  the 
conftitution,  with  the  nature  of  which 
we  are  perhaps  altogether  unacquainted. 
But  this  is  a rare  occurrence : for  in  ge- 
neral, notwithstanding  all  the  remedies 
we  employ,  a fpina  ventofa,  from  its  firft 
appearance,  proceeds  in  a gradual  man- 
ner to  turn  worfe. 

When  the  difeafe  appears  at  the  fame 
time  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  all 
we  can  with  propriety  attempt,  is  to  Sup- 
port the  conftitution  with  a proper  diet. 
To  advife  bark  and  cold-bathing  as  the 
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belt  ftrengthening  remedies ; and  when 
the  pain  is  fevere,  to  endeavour  to  render 
it  moderate  by  adequate  dofes  of  opium. 
But  when  it  is  confined  to  one  part,  as 
often  happens  in  the  knee  and  other 
large  joints,  in  cafes  of  white  fwelling, 
it  becomes  frequently  advifable  to  re- 
move the  difeafed  part  by  an  operation. 
In  affedions  of  the  joints,  it  has  been 
the  common  practice  in  this  fituation  to 
amputate  the  difeafed  limbs  entirely.  But 
an  attempt  has  lately  been  made  by  Mr 
Park,  an  ingenious  furgeon  in  Liverpool, 
to  fave  the  limbs  that  are  thus  difeafed, 
by  removing  the  heads  of  the  affeded 
bones  only,  and  afterwards  healing  the 
fore  at  which  they  were  taken  out.  When 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  operation  of  am- 
putation, we  fliall  enter  more  fully  into 
the  confideration  of  this ; for  we  think 
it  highly  deferring  of  notice  : and  at  pre- 
fent  {hall  only  remark,  that  there  is  caufe 
tofufpedthat  it  will  not  be  found  to  prove 
jfo  generally  ufeful,  as  at  firft  view  might 
fie  e^peded.  But  in  local  fwellings  of 

this 
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this  kind  which  occur  on  the  middle  of 
hones,  w'e  think  it  right  to  obferve,  that 
the  fame  practice  may  be  purfued  which 
we  have  already  recommended  for  the 
removal  of  thole  cafes  of  exoftofes  which 
proceed  from  external  violence : The 
fwelled  portion  of  bone  may  be  cut 
out  when  it  is  lituated  on  any  of  the 
long  bones  of  the  extremities;  and  on 
any  of  the  fhort  bones  of  the  hands  or 
feet,  the  diteafed  bones  may  be  removed 
entirely. 
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Plate  LXVII. 

[Oppofite  to  page  59.] 

Figures  i.  2.  3.  and  4.  are  different  re- 
prefentations  of  the  edges  of  wounds 
drawn  together,  and  retained  by  adhe- 
five  plafters,  as  mentioned  in  page  58. 

Plate  LXVIII. 

[Oppofite  to  page  145.3 

The  different  figures  in  this  plate  re- 
prefent  an  apparatus  for  the  cure  of  a 
rupture  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  An  ex- 
planation of  it  is  given  in  p.  145,  &c. 
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Plate  LXIX. 

[Oppofitc  to  page  178.3 

The  figure  in  this  plate  is  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr  Chabert  of  Paris,  and  is  taken 
from  the  fecond  volume  of  Memoirs  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  : It  is 
the  belt  inftrument  that  has  yet  been 
publifhed  for  comprefling  the  jugular 
veins. 

It  confifts  of  two  curved  pieces  of 
fteel,  A A,  conne&ed  by  a joint  at  the 
back-part  of  the  machine,  D.  One  of 
the  fides  terminates  in  a horizontal  plate, 
B the  teeth  of  which  palling  through  a 
hole  in  the  oppofite  plate,  the  preflure 
made  with  it  may  be  increafed  or  dimi- 
nilhed  at  pleafure.  The  culhion,  C , is 
meant  to  be  placed  upon  the  jugular  vein, 
either  upon  a bleeding  orifice  in  cafes  of 
hemorrhagy,  or  immediately  below  the 
opening  to  be  made  into  it  where  blood 
is  to  be  taken  from  this  vein.  This 
culhion  Ihould  be  moveable,  fo  as  to  pafs 
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with  eafe  from  one  part  of  the  mftru- 
ment  to  another.  Every  part  of  the  ma- 
chine, excepting  the  plate  B}  fhould  be 
covered  with  foft  leather- 
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Page  145.  line  10.  for  LXVII-  redd  LXVI1I, 
168.  line  22.  for  ruing  read  owing. 

312.  line  2.  for  at  id  read  attended. 
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